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FOR THE MOST EXACTING 
PAPERMILL DEMANDS! 


SATISFACTORY 


MACHINERY 


Papermill service is tough, but 
Patterson Equipment is tougher! 
We build for dependable per- 


Hohe, Cnn 


Foundry a machine Co. 
: mi Ma Des " (Ganada) Ltd. 


, Canada 





“A demonstration convinced us that the Seybold ‘Sixty’ 
Spacer-Trimmer should fit in perfectly with our plans to 
reduce production costs. Even so, after giving our first ‘Sixty’ 
a chance to prove itself in actual production, we weren’t quite 
prepared for the good news our production records revealed. 

“Since it has been installed, we have found that retrimming 
is no longer necessary. Careful inspection disclosed that when 
cutting 844” x 11” sheets to size, all piles were very uniform 
in size and were squared up as well, or better, than was 
formerly accomplished by retrimming. 


“Furthermore, the ‘Sixty’ does its work so efficiently and 
easily that it has made a big hit with our operators.” 

Very frequently, important cost savings are introduced into 
paper mill operations as a result of an analysis of paper cutting 
procedure by a Harris-Seybold representative. His recom- 
mendations are based upon many years of close association 
with, and a thorough study of, paper mill production. Why 
not put your problem up to him? Write. 


Harris-Seybold Company + Cleveland 5, Ohio 


MILL SPACER 
TRIMMERS 
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More than a hundred tools and over half a million 
parts are involved in putting a single Beloit post-war 
high-speed machine through the shop. Elmer Mack- 
"lem (left), representing Sales, and Bill Wood, Works 























Co-ordination conference 


Manager, frequently confer on the tremendous job 
of co-ordination—keeping all tools busy around the 
clock, and making sure that the right parts are ready 
when required. Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 





IMPROVED ADHESION 


Monsanto Toluene Sulfonamid-Type Plasticizers and Resins 


If you are looking for plasticizers to increase the 
adhesion of your coating or to make adhesives of 
the solvent or heat-sealing type, you should con- 
sider Monsanto’s sulfonamide plasticizers and resins. 
They offer improved adhesion in combination with 
a large variety of resins. In addition, they give 
excellent plasticizing value. 

One of the unique properties of these sulfonamids 
is their compatibility with thermo-setting resins. 
In addition, they are compatible 
with proteins such as casein, zein, 
soybean protein, hide and bone 
glue — synthetic rubbers such as 


offer valuable suggestions on different phases of your 
present or contemplated plasticizer and resin appli- 
cations. Contact the nearest Monsanto Office, or 
address Organic Chemicals Division, MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1701 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Sales Offices: 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal. 


SEND FOR MONSANTO’S BOOKLET 





butadiene and acrylo nitrile — 
cellulose derivatives, polyvinyl 
acetate and polyamids. 

While some Monsanto plasti- 
cizers are not yet commercially 
plentiful, others are becoming 
more available. In any case, it is 
quite possible that Monsanto can 


MONSANTO 


“PLASTICIZERS AND RESINS” 


This booklet will give youcomplete 
specifications and application 
data on Monsanto’s broad line 
of plasticizers and resins. Samples 
of those applicable to your needs 
will be gladly sent on request. 
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How Reliance V*S can help you 





meet the greatest challenge 





industry has ever faced 











WAGES 8° UP and up, along with materials and other manufac- 
turing costs. But to keep America prosperous, prices cannot 
be permitted to spiral to the point where large numbers of 
consumers are forced out of the market. How to prevent this 
presents the greatest challenge industry has ever faced. 


One sound answer is increased production through the use 
of more efficient machinery and methods. And this is where 
Reliance V*S can help you. We have yet to find the industry 
where the V*S Drive cannot improve the quantity and quality of 
output, while lowering costs. 


A Reliance Application Engineer will survey your operations, 
then show you where and how you can benefit most through use 
of V*S—the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from 
A-c. Circuits. Just phone the nearest Reliance representative or 
write us direct for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1078 IVANHOE ROAD a CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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40G 
Reliance VS Drive pro- 
vides unlimited flexibility 
of machine operation. Start- 
’ y ascend ing, stopping, speed chang- 
Available in the Electronic ssindiiaiaien ing, reversing, maintenance 
System (1 to 5 bp.), in the Pa Z proper tension and other 
otating System G to 200 unctions are exercised auto- 
bp.) or in a combination matically or manually from 

t) 


th systems. 











nearby or remote stations. 


RELIANCE$, MOTORS 
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CORSETS FOR VESSELS: This unique SMITHway fixture 


serves an extremely important purpose. It prevents warpage 
of large diameter sections during assembly of detail. 





Tensile test showing ductility of stainless steel weld metal 
“as welded. ” 


Tensile test showing embrittlement of stainless steel 56,290,043 
ld i lin °F, ’ ’ 
weld metal after stress-annealing at 1600° F. SPOT WELDS! 


In the eleven years 

that Charles Bublitz 

has been operating 

the semi-automatic 

spot welding ma- 

Tensile test showing ductility of stainless steel weld metal, chine, it has made 
made with SMITHway controlled electrodes, after 56,290,043 spot 
stress-annealing at 1600° F. welds in 889,258 sq. 

ft. of stainless steel 

SMITHlining for 

vessels in corrosive 


DUCTILITY DOUBLED! Certain stainless steels could not be tt at 
welded and then stress-annealed because the weld deposits 
became too brittle. Then A. O. Smith Research developed a 
new balance between electrode coating and weld metal 
which increased the weld ductility to within limits required. 
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AT THE BEATERS 


Mill superintendents olten say: “You cant 
beat Hamilton Felts.” 


Asa matter of fact... you can beat them. Hour after 
hour . . . day after day, week in and week out, Hamilton 
Felts get a terrific beating from the whippers, the suc- 
tion boxes and the press. The important thing is that 
Hamilton Felts can take it. 


The strength of the wool fibers used in spinning the 

yarns for Hamilton Felts . . . the special techniques em- 

ployed in weaving them . . . the skill developed by ninety 

years of experience .. . the knowledge of the peculiar 

° ay ns ne requirements of every type of machine for manufacturing 
there is a Hamilton Felt paper or board . . . all these add up to longer life for 


that will do your work Hamilton Felts and lower costs for the mills that use them. 
better, faster and at 


lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen J , : Ak : Established 
Mills _ : 
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a IF YOUR PAPER MUST 


Pies 
| 


DO THIS...STAND UP... 
PRINT EFFICIENTLY 


gt 


ALWAK SILI 


improved are water resistance, water shedding, and 
penetration by many organic liquids. Here, again, 
small quantities of ALWax Sizes do the job for you 
efficiently and economically. 

Either as material or as end products, you'll find 





E SPECIALLY at this time of year, when indoor 
humidities are low, paper tends to lose its 
pliability . . . to crack and break due to loss in moisture 
content. How can you minimize this tendency... 
help your paper retain its superior folding, creasing, 


scoring and crimping qualities? 

ALwax** Sizes are the standard and economical 
answer: as little as one to two tenths of one per cent does 
the job. And there are ALWax Sizes to meet practically 
any need, ranging from papers for fine envelopes to 
paperboard stocks for heavy cartons. 

ALwax Sizes improve, too, such characteristics as 
resistance to penetration by printing and writing 
inks, and the tendency of such inks to spread. Also 


that your paper or paperboard handles, sells, and 
does its work better when treated with ALWAx Sizes. 
Cyanamid will gladly work with you in the proper 
application of ALWAx Sizes to your particular paper 
and methods of operation. We’ll be glad, too, to show 
you how Cyanamid’s extensive roster of high-quality 
paper chemicals can help you solve many problems 
of paper or packaging. 

WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS...CALL ON CYANAMID 


Indushiald AMERICAN 
Chemtcaés CYANAMID 
—= DNiviston COMPAN Y —— 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


TRICT OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, 
Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; 

947 sat —— Azusa, California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., 
and Toronto. = 


low-cost chemical equivalent of distilled HzO . . § Furt-R-StiL* Demineralizing Units. 


e 
Rog. 
Os Pet.t09 


























Remote Control 


ELECTRICAL OPERATION 
MIAMI ROTARY VALVES 


2-way...3-way...4-way 
With or without non-corrosive linings 
In all required sizes 


Shartle Bros. Machine Company 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 
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BINDING PROTECTION against mold and decay 
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DOWICIDES make cordage last 





Many manufactured products used in farming—like other materials 
that must be protected from mold and decay—attest the preserva- 
tive value of Dowicides. 

Sisal twine, for example, is widely used in hay balers. And harsh 
sisal fibers must be lubricated with warm oil to twist properly in 
twine-making machines. 

Dowicides, added to this cordage oil, protect the finished twine. 
For several years the Dowicides have been used successfully for 
this purpose. 

Many kinds of fibers—cotton, jute, sisal, hemp—now receive 
Dowicide protection. And it’s the same kind of protection that 
Dowicides give—to products and processing materials alike—in 
the paper, cordage, leather, paint, lumber and other industries 
hampered by mold, termites and bacteria. If these destroyers are 
your problem, ask Dow about Dowicides today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ° 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia © Washington ¢ Cleveland © Detroit 
Chicago ¢ St. Louis @ Houston ¢ San Francisco @ Los Angeles © Seattle 
~ Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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CHEMICAL COMMENTS 





Dowfiake Makes 
Ballast for Tractor Tires 


It’s common practice to fill tractor tires with 
a liquid to add weight and increase drawbar 
pull. One of the most widely used ballast 
solutions is made with water and Dowflake 
(Dow Calcium Chloride 77-80%). It doesn’t 
harm tires, protects against freezing down to 
—40° F., and makes a solution as much as 
25% heavier than water. Dowflake is also 
used in fields as diverse as the quick-freezing 
of foods, the control of dust on roads and 
playgrounds, and absorbing moisture from 
the air in damp basements. 


A Flavor that Checks Mold 


One of the “specialties”? manufactured by 
our Aromatics Division has been found to 
have dual utility. The product, called Pala- 
tone (Trade Mark) has found wide use 
as an intensifier in berry flavors and as a 
sweetener in chocolate products. On the 
basis of experiments recently completed by 
Dow’s Biochemical Research Laboratory, it 
has been shown to be an effective fungistat 
also, even in the small concentrations at 
which it is used as a flavor constituent. 


Phenolic Resins Aid in 
Weather-Proofing Plywood 


Phenolic adhesives, produced in a variety of 
forms, are widely used in the plywood 
industry. Phenol, or mixtures of phenol and 
cresylic acid, when reacted with formalde- 
hyde in the presence of caustic soda as a 
catalyst, produce resins of particular interest 
to plywood manufacturers. So called “‘exte- 
rior” plywood which must be resistant to 
almost all types of weathering are made 
with such phenolic adhesives. Water-soluble 
phenolic resins are also used extensively in 
the manufacture of plywood because of their 
economy in use and freedom from fire hazard. 


Further information on any other chemical 
developments is available on request. 





DOW... 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 






TREMENDOUS SAVINGS FROM ROLL HANDLING 


Tremendous savings are being made with Cleveland Tramrail Roll 
Handling Systems in many plants. Spoilage is greatly reduced. 
Handling speeded. Storage capacity of a room increased 50% to 
150%. This equipment will help you lower costs. Let us give you 
the complete story. 


CORVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CQ 
7008 EAST 20758T. WiCKhLucce, VHIO 


= GET THE FACTS | 


Booklet No. 2012 gives au- 
thentic facts and figures. 
Send for free copy. 


~  QVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Lia AAA AA AA AAA HD 
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Quick-Change Artists 


When a Fourdrinier grinds to a 
halt and plays dead for from three 
to five hours while the wire is being 
changed, down-time levies a brutal 
toll on a paper-mill’s profits. 
Obviously, then, when Moore & 
White announces that it can re- 
duce this necessary fortnightly 
operation on high-speed paper- 
making machines to 30 minutes— 
oh’s, ah’s, cheers, and an immedi- 
ate investigation are in order. 
Let’s translate the performance 
of the Moore & White quick wire- 


change Fourdrinier into increased 
tonnage, extra profits. A 1400-foot- 
per-minute newsprint machine, 
with a 160-inch wire, produces at 
the rate of some four tons per hour. 
Conservatively estimating the time 
saved on a quick-change Moore & 
White Fourdrinier at two hours for 
each biweekly wire change, that’s 


eight tons of extra production 
every two weeks—at least 208 
more tons per year, at $90 per ton! 

That comes to five figures—big 
ones—to perk up the balance 
sheet. Actually, you can expect 
this Moore & White advancement 
to liquidate its cost in the first six 
months of use. Ask us for proof. 


The MOORE & WHITE Company 


15TH STREET AND 


LEHIGH AVENUE e« 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


CUSTOM-BUILT MACHINES FOR PAPER MAKERS 
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...S0 When it’s Basic Chemicals 
for American Industry 


call on GENERAL CHEMICAL First / 


At every point of the compass . . . wherever Industry is centered ... 
there is a General Chemical producing works or distributing station 
serving the territory. To supply Industry’s requirements across. the 

country, General Chemical has 33 major producing locations from 

which pour a steady stream of essential chemicals. 

These include acids—alums—sodium compounds—fluorine derivatives 

—other heavy chemicals—as well as reagents, fine and pharmaceutic 
chemicals. Thus, coast to coast, a full flow of this broad and varied range 
of products, so necessary to peak production, is assured. 
That is why . . . in every branch of Industry everywhere . . . the choice 
is General Chemical first in “Basic Chemicals for American Industry.” 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BASIC CHEMICALS Offices Serving Industry from Coast to Coast 




































General Chemical Producing Works include: 
) y Atlanta Works, East Point, Ga. 
} Baker & Adamson Works, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
V Baltimore Works, Baltimore, Md. 
} Baton Rouge Works, Baton Rouge, La. 
V Bay Point Works, San Francisco (Port Chicago), Calif. 
V Boston Works, Medford, Mass. 


- Buffalo Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
uv Calumet Works, Chicago (Hegewisch), Ill. 
~ Camden Works, Camden, N. J. 
V Chillicothe Works, Chillicothe, Ohio 
V Delaware Works, North Claymont, Del. 
V Deming Works, Deming, N. M. 





Va Denver Works, Denver, Colo. 
pV Detroit Works, Detroit (River Rouge), Mich. 
Y East St. Louis Works, East St. Louis, Ill. 
vw El Segundo Works, Los Angeles (El Segundo), Calif. 
Y Front Royal Works, Front Royal, Va. 
Y Hudson River Works, Edgewater, N. J. 
V Jacksonville Works, Jacksonville, Fla. 


po Johnsonburg Works, Johnsonburg, Pa. 
p Kalamazoo Works, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
p~ Menasha Works*, Menasha, Wisc. 
yy Middletown Works, Middletown, Ohio 
» Monroe Works, Monroe, La. 
w! National Works, Cleveland, Ohio 
WV Newell Works, Newell, Pa. 





)— New Orleans Works, Marrero, La. 
) Pulaski Foundry, Pulaski, Va. 
Pulaski Works, Pulaski, Va. 
VV Richmond Works, San Francisco (Richmond), Calif. 
Savannah Works, Savannah, Ga. 
V Vancouver Works, Vancouver, Wash. 
UV Wisconsin Rapids Works*, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 


*General Chemical Company, Inc. 











ELIMINATE 
SPEED 
FLUCTUATIONS 


with Worthington 
Paper Machine 
Drives 


Continuous steady speed opera- 
tion invariably follows when 
Worthington Steam Turbines take 
over the driving job The isochro- 
nous governor assures no change in 
operating speed from minimum to 
maximum load for any given control 
setting A special single-seated gov- 
ernor valve or valves give stable 
operation at low loads. In addition, 
the governor is adjustable over com- 
plete range to accommodate any 
paper machine requirement — re- 
mote speed controls can be provided 
if desired. Turbine-driven auxiliary 
oil pump protects against shutdown 
from power failures. 

Whether your conditions call for 
automatic or hand nozzle control, 
direct connection or belted to line 
shaft, you can depend on Worthing- 
ton to manufacture a smooth-run- 
ning, economical steam turbine for 
any size of paper or board machine. 
Call your nearest Worthington 
office for more information proving 
that — in steam turbines as in so 
much other equipment — ghere’s 
more worth in Worthington. Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Steam Turbine Division; Wellsville, 
New York. 


ANA S —s 
Rts RSS 


te & Ba% 
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In the manufacture of pulp and paper, Diamond products serve in 
many ways. One of the most important chemicals used by paper- 
makers is Chlorine, the major application being for bleaching paper 
pulp. Diamond is a large supplier of Liquid Chlorine. Chlorine is 
employed also for slime control in paper mills by treating the entering 
water as well as white water suspension with this product. 


Diamond Soda Ash and Caustic Soda are both used in the process 
of digesting pulp, and for de-inking and reclaiming waste paper. 
The high quality and uniformity of these Diamond products is well- 
known to manufacturers of paper and pulp. 


A relatively new Diamond product, Chlorowax, is used in paper treat- 


ing formulae. Chlorowax improves gloss, increases water-repellency 
and adhesion. Diamond Calcium Carbonate also is used for paper 


coating. 


In this industry as in other industries served by Diamond, the uni- 
formity and high quality of Diamond products improve manufacturing 
processes and aid in maintaining the quality of the finished product. 


The mass-production methods employed in the 
monufacture of paper-pulp make good use of the 
uniform dependability of Diamond products. 


DIAMON 


PITTSBURGH 22, “<> and EVER 


ALKALI 














Here is a new, 8-page general 
catalog issued by the largest 
organization in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the produc- 
tion of corrosion-resssting alloys 

















For your free copy of this new bulletin, just fill 





the coupon and drop it in the mail. : 
wre = P This catalog: and equipment. 
1. Describes Durco corrosion- resisting alloys — Duriron, 
THE DURIRON CO., INC., DAYTON 1, OHIO Durichlor, Durimet, Chlorimet, and Durco D-10, stating 


composition, physical and mechanical characteristics, and 


Please send me, without obligation, f : 
————— names the corrosives for which each alloy is recommended. 


new General Catalog J. 
2. Describes Durco equipment made of above alloys, as well 


Name as of Monel, Pure Nickel, Inconel, Ni-Resist and Nickel 
Cast Iron. 





Title. 





3. States features of each type of equipment, also sizes, 
capacities and the alloys in which it is available. 


THE DURIRON CO., INC., DAYTON 1, OHIO- 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





iP 





FE? 





DURCO Adv. 53-GM 
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Cornwell's woter-route ond rei! 


ft 
location is hud © 
Philodelphic (Cornwells Heights )- Key 






orporation oF the Delaware River, 


¥ Cornwell Chemical Corporation 


C | CORNWELLS HEIGHTS {PHILADELPHIA), PA. 
Telephone : Torresdale (Phila.) 4-7358 Cornwells 0302 Cables: SEECHEM 
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KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO + +. +* © MICHIGAN 
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VALUE f—_E-m SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS PROVIDE THE MOST 
EFFICIENT DRIVE 


You can’t select a better motor for a 
jordan drive than a“‘built-for-the-job” 
E-M Synchronous Motor. Direct- 
connected to the jordan, these high- 
torque, easy-starting motors provide 
smooth, powerful, constant-speed 
operation unaffected by load or volt- 
age variations. Because they operate 
at high efficiency you get the lowest 
power cost . . . because of their rugged 
construction you get the long life, 
dependable motor service you need 
for trouble-free jordan operation. 
Splash-proof and drip-proof protec- 
tion is available for wet locations. 


Paper Mills get BOUBLEVaLuE from 
E-M SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


350 hp, 400 rpm, splash-proof E-M Synchronous 
Motor drives jordan and improves power factor 
in a large paper mill. 


VALUE 2—E-M SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTORS OFFER EXTRA ECONOMY 
IN IMPROVED POWER FACTOR 


Because they are built to operate at 
unity or leading power factor, E-M 
Synchronous Motors on your jordans 
can help reduce your power costs and 
improve the efficiency of power system. 
This is a plus-value in performance 
in addition to the drive. It helps com- 
pensate for low power factor caused 
by other motor drives... helps you 
maintain unity power factor in mill. 

E-M field engineers are specialists 
of long experience in synchronous 
motor applications. They can help 
you take most advantage of these 
high efficiency motors in your mill. 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 








“DOUBLE VALUE” 
SYNCHRONOUS 


moTORS 





Wave you sent for Your Copy? 


20-PAGE BULLETIN, 
“ABC of Synchronous Motor Control” 





HIGH-SPEED LOW-SPEED 
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ENGINE-TYPE 





And here are other 
woys your mill can use 


aM 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


1. GRINDERS, no matter 
how large, are best driven 
by powerful E-M Motors. 
Assures maximum depend- 
ability in performance. 


2. CHIPPERS give most 
tonnage through steady, 
constant-speed operation 
of E-M Motors. Unsurpassed 
for chipper drives. 


3. BEATERS driven by E-M 
Synchronous Motors afford 
@ good means of power 
factor correction. 


4. PUMPS, AIR COMPRES- 
SORS, PULPERS, REFINERS, 
VACUUM PUMPS, have 
highest operating effi- 
ciency when driven by E-M 
Synchronous Motors. 
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“PACKAGED” 








Americas 
Christmas Joy 


“doy to the World” 


stands out 





among our beloved 


—- © FF + => 


Christmas carols this year 


oO 


with a new message. 
Only in giving to those 

P 

who have not, does one really ° 
feel the true happiness that 
expresses the gay greeting 


Mov Chrustmas ! 
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Michigan Paper Co. Passes 
to Newspaper Ownership 


>>» THE CONTROL OF the Mich- 
igan Paper Company, Plainwell, Mich- 
igan, passed to joint newspaper owner- 
ship on November 17. The new own- 
ers, the Booth Newspapers, Inc., and 
the Evening News Association, pub- 
lisher of the Detroit News, announced 
this transaction through their repre- 
sentatives, Warren S. Booth and Wil- 
liam E. Scripps, presidents, respec- 
tively. 

The plant at Plainwell has three 
papermaking machines, and the new 
owners state that one machine will be 
devoted to the manufacture of news- 
print from de-inked pulp. The buyers 
state this move was made because the 
critical shortage of newsprint has 
made it practically impossible to main- 
tain an adequate supply of paper to 
fill their demands. The newsprint 
turned out by the one machine will be 
distributed among a number of news- 
papers to relieve the present shortage. 
The Booth Industries own newspapers 


in Grand Rapids, Flint, Bay City, Sag- 
inaw, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Muskegon, 
and Ann Arbor. Of these, the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette is located nearest to 
the mill at Plainwell. 

The two remaining paper machines 
at Plainwell will continue to turn out 
the same grades of paper as before in 
order to serve the company’s regular 
customers. 

Dwight L. Stocker, president and 
general manager of the Michigan Pa- 
per Company, will continue in the 
same capacity. Members of the board 
at the time the transaction was com- 
pleted were: H. Clair Jackson, George 
A. Pelgrim, Ethol W. Stone, Chas. W. 
Woodhams, William J. Lawrence, Mer- 
rill W. Taylor, and Dwight L. Stocker. 

Mr. Stocker has been president of 
the company since December, 1935. 
He succeeded George W. Gilkey, who 
was fatally injured in an automobile 
accident that year. John W. Gilkey, 
father of George, had been president 





of the company when he passed away 
in 1918. 

The plant at Plainwell was first es- 
tablished in 1872 when Benjamin F. 
Lyon, pioneer of the papermaking in- 
dustry in Kalamazoo, went to Plain- 
well and joined up with Hale W. 
Page. They went into business under 
the name of the B. F. Lyon Paper 
Company and built a small wooden 
mill which turned out two to three 
tons of newsprint and book paper 


’ daily. 


The present company was organized 
and expanded in 1887. As the busi- 
ness grew, capital was increased, and 
in 1906 a new building was con- 
structed. Further growth increased the 
capitalization to $1,000,000 in 1917. 

In 1927, the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany took over the Bradford Paper 
Company plant in Kalamazoo as a 
coating department. That operation 
was later moved to Plainwell and has 
operated there since. 


GENEVA TARIFF AGREEMENT 

The following special report was 
issued by Warren B. Bullock, manager 
of the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry under date 
of November 18: 

In reciprocal trade agreements made 
public by the United Nations on 
Tuesday, November 18, tariff reduc- 
tions were made on grades of paper in 
every paper paragraph of the United 
States Tariff Act—except one—in 
many cases to the maximum ‘amount 
allowed by law. The one exception is 
that covering uncoated printing pa- 
pers, including groundwood printing 
Papers and book papers. In many re- 


spects this is the most important item 
to the American paper industry as a 
whole, as printing papers are the yard- 
stick on which the entire industry’s 
activities are measured. The duty rate 
on such papers was bound at the pres- 
ent rate of one fifth of 1 cent per 
pound and § per cent. 

On the other hand, practically 
every grade of writing and similar 
papers suffered the maximum amount 
of rate reduction, average duties of 
3 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
being reduced to 1% cents per pound 
and 7% per cent. High grade tissues 
were also subjected to rate reductions. 
Cover, blotting and coated papers 
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(both printing and decorative) and 
vegetable parchment were subjected 
to tariff reductions of 50 per cent of 
existing rates. 

Glassine and low grade tissue pa- 
pers escaped tariff reductions, al- 
though glassine was originally sched- 
uled as an item for negotiation. 

The key countries which has provi- 
sionally signed the agreements are 
Canada, United Kingdom, Austria, 
France, and the Benelux Customs 
Union which includes Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

A preliminary announcement of 
the duty reductions was issued Mon- 
day, November 17, by the State De- 
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_ partment, but included only half a 
dozen paper items. The complete text 
lists about forty-five items. 

The agreements with the key coun- 
tries become effective January 1, if 
so proclaimed by the President. Agree- 
ments with the other countries are 
expected to become effective before 
July 1, 1948. In some instances the 
President’s proclamation cannot be is- 
sued until the signatory nations secure 
approval by their home governments. 
Canada, for instance, has called its 
Parliament into session December 5. 
Congressional approval is not required 
on the part of the United States, the 
President having already been given 
authority to put any of the agree- 
ments into effect. 

Compensatory tariff reductions by 
other countries are practically negligi- 
ble as relates to paper items. Conces- 
sions by other countries, in return for 
the reduction of United States rates, 
are on such items as automobiles, ma- 
chinery, agricultural products and the 
like. A reduction in the British Em- 
pire preference system affects some 
duty rates imposed by Canada and 
Australia, as well as the United 
Kingdom. 

(The complete schedule of United 
States rate reductions on paper ap- 
pears on pages 1354-1355 of this 
issue. ) 

° 

>>> THE TREE FARM movement 
enlisted its eighteenth and nineteenth 
states in October when Virginia and 
Pennsylvania launched locally spon- 
sored programs. Virginia certified 
twelve units with 42,000 acres on 
October 24, while Pennsylvania dedi- 
cated nine timbered areas with 1,174 
acres. According to the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C., national co-ordi- 
nators of the Tree Farm Program, 
acreage now nears the fifteen million 
mark with 1,300 woodlands now being 
operated under the strict forest man- 
agement advocated by the movement. 

o 


BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(October, 1947) 

The arrangements for the British 
paper trade for the new license period 
(November to February) have now 
been presented. They are certainly 
uninspiring because permitted pro- 
duction of many of the more useful 
paper codes has been reduced, owing 
to the heavy decline in the importa- 
tion of wood pulp. Consequently, 
several of the quotas to paper con- 
sumers have been correspondingly low- 
ered. Also, all sales of paper even 
down to small lots from merchants 
now have to be recorded so that the 
Paper Control may have this informa- 
tion at a later date if necessary. The 
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purpose of these statistics is to obtain 
a general idea of the use to which the 
present supplies of paper are put. 

It is noted that in all these arrange- 
ments the governing word is exports. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, home 
consumption will be still further 
starved for the benefit of the export 
trade. But unfortunately there are sev- 
eral factors which may have a consid- 
erable bearing on this desire for in- 
creased exports. Will the export mar- 
ket demand continue to hold? Some in- 
dications are that it is less free than a 
few months ago. Also, will quality, 
based on the inferior materials which 
are at present of necessity being used 
by British papermakers, meet with 
general acceptance in a more exacting 
export market? Finally, will present 
export prices be maintained? All these 
queries doubtless will be answered dur- 
ing the next few months. But in regard 
to quality, the excellent standard of 
most of the present British papers is 
certainly surprising in view of the 
difficulties being met in every direction. 
In the majority of cases there is little 
difference between today’s makings 
and prewar. 

Meanwhile the paper trade again is 
not considered among the more im- 
portant industries, therefore, is in a 
position to be affected by the new 
Direction of Labor Order. However, 
as the government is now by far one 
of the greatest consumers of paper, 
there is a remote possibility that it may 
come to appreciate the importance of 
paper not only to carry out its orders 
but to keep industry going. 


It is noted that book publishers 
quotas have been maintained at their 
present high level and although the 
production of newsprint is as high as 
last year, the reduced sizes of news- 
papers continues. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to square this maintenance of 
four-page papers, which was the war- 
time size, with newsprint production 
twice as high as during the war years 
and newsprint imports this year nearly 
double the amount received last year. 
Somewhere a great deal of newsprint 
is accumulating as exports of news- 
print are on a very low scale. Without 
further information on the subject, 
only one conclusion may be drawn. 

Again it is difficult to understand 
why book publishers quotas are main- 
tained when publishers of periodicals 
are to be subjected to a 10 per cent 
cut. Merchants bulk quotas upon 
which the general printer depends are 
also cut (as are the bulk licenses cover- 
ing small lots licensed during March- 
June, 1945), the replacement of which 
was freed from individual licenses. 

Among other present difficulties is 
a shortage of water owing to the ex- 
tremely long spell of dry weather 
which has seriously affected a few of 
the mills. 

There is, however, one bright spot 
in the picture. After many months 
of hard struggling by the Waste Paper 
Recovery Association, the collection 
of waste paper by local authorities is 
showing an upward tendency. Dur- 
ing July, this reached 31,756 tons, the 
highest monthly total for three years. 

This rate of collection represents 5.2 


Virginia's first Tree Farm award is presented. M. M. Jones (right) gets certificate from 
Governor William M. Tuck 
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FAREWELL 
TO TARNISH 


( NEWS ITEM: Disposable paper sheets eliminate much of ) 





the inconvenience usually connected with polishing silver. 


Here is a new, easier way to polish silver—with paper. 
The new housewife merely wets her silver, rubs lightly 
over the wet silver with polishing paper, rinses and drys. 
Presto! she has gleaming silver, minus dirty rags and 
tired fingers. With disposable silver polishing paper, the 
cleaning and polishing properties are sealed right in the 
paper. If your neighborhood store does not carry this 
new paper product, we will gladly supply manufacturers’ 
names. - 


Paper clotheslines . . . paper ice bags . . . paper drapes 
... dusting paper ... new uses for paper calling for 
new standards of lightness and toughness, new standards 
of quality in performance. New responsibilities — new 
opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


Among the new machines under construction by 
Puseyjones are three of the largest and fastest Fourdri- 
nier Machines, one for white paper for bags, one for 
Kraft liner board, and one for Kraft paper for multi-wall 
bags; also one Cylinder machine of record size and speed 
for the manufacture of floor covering felt. Other machines 
are under construction for the manufacture of M. G. 
Kraft specialties, facial tissues, and high grade bristols. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. s. A.* 
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ounces per week per head of the 
country’s adult population. The aim 
is to reach 8 ounces per head and thus 
provide 400,000 tons per annum, 
which, added to the waste paper mer- 
chants collections, should give a grand 
total of 800,000 tons, considered suf- 
ficient to keep the paperboard mills 
working to capacity. 

That the British paper trade hopes 
one day to return to something like 
normal trading is confirmed by an in- 
teresting event recently held in Lon- 
don when three sections of the British 
paper trade and one from Belgium 
signed a quadripartite agreement on 
white and tinted box enamel papers. 
The sections concerned were the As- 
sociation of Makers of Coated Papers, 
the Belgium makers of white and 
tinted enamels, the White and Tinted 
Box Enamel section of the National 
Association of Paper Merchants and 
the British Paper Box Manufacturers 
Federation. 

During the luncheon which followed 
the signing it was recalled by L. C. S. 
Lewsey, chairman of the makers of 
coated papers, that several years be- 
fore the war the makers of these papers 
were in the unfortunate position of 
selling below cost. The coated paper- 
makers discussed the situation with the 
N. A. P. M. and the Belgium coated 
papermakers were invited to join in 
the discussion. This resulted in a 


tripartite agreement, but it was felt 


that the consumer should also be in- 
vited to join, hence the present quadri- 
partite price agreement. 

Confirmation of the decline in the 
imports of papermaking materials is 
contained in the Board of Trade re- 
turns covering September which dis- 
close that the quantity imported dur- 
ing that month, 91,321 tons, was 28 
per cent below the imports for August. 
Despite this fact the total imports for 
the first nine months of the present 
year are higher than for the previous 
year. This increase, however, is en- 
tirely due to imports of esparto grass 
which at 212,922 tons is over 134,500 
tons higher than 1946. There has been 
a decline of over 16,000 tons in the 
receipts of chemical, dry, bleached 
wood pulp and nearly 20,000 tons in 
that of chemical, dry, unbleached. 
On the other hand, the imports of 
paper and boards now totalling 386,889 
tons are over 170,000 tons up on last 
year. Practically every grade of paper 
and board is concerned in this increase 
even to newsprint which has advanced 
from 76,332 to 117,874 tons. Straw- 
boards have increased by 59,000 tons 
and among the countries increasing 
their exports of paper and board to 
Great Britain it is noted that the 
United States have 14,980 to its credit 
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over 10,000 up on 1946. Exports, 
despite the fuel crisis early in the 
year are steadily moving forward, and 
considering the setback the British 
mills received last February and March, 
it is very credible that they are beating 
their 1946 figures. 
4 


>>> A NEW SALES AGENT for 
Swedish and domestic mills is the re- 
cently organized Christ Paper Prod- 
ucts Corporation, of New York. The 
company will act as distributors of 
kraft, sulphite, and other pulps, and 
carry a general line of paper and pa- 


Arthur P. Christ, Jr. 


per products. Arthur P. Christ, Jr., 
president, has been associated with 
Camp Manufacturing Company 
(Franklin, Va.) for the past eight 
years and was with Union Bag & 
Paper Company the previous seven 


years. 


FINANCIAL 

>>> YEAR END SELLING and 
uncertainty over the future due to the 
Marshall plan and European condi- 
tions tended to weakness in the secur- 
ities markets in which paper mill 
stocks suffered somewhat, but not 
severely. 

Continental Diamond Corporation 
—Net profit for nine months ended 
September 30 was $777,126 as against 
a loss of $57,734 a year ago. 

Gaylord Container Corporation— 
Net income for the nine months ended 
September 30 was $7,065,514 as 
against $3,008,818 for the same period 
last year. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net profit for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $3,107,558 as against 
$1,607,257 a year ago. 

Hinde 8 Dauch Paper Company— 


Net income for the first three quar- 
ters was $2,457,526 as against $1,101,- 
426 a year ago. 

International Paper Company—Net 
profit for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30 was $16,716,492 as against 
$9,161,847 for the same quarter of 
1946. Nine months profit was $43,- 
124,402 as against $21,252,904 for 
the same period a year ago. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Net 
income for the third quarter of 1947 
was $1,369,832 and for the nine 
month period the net was $5,114,798. 

National Container Corporation— 
Net profit for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $8,288,615 as against 
$3,330,140 a year ago. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
—Net income for nine months was 
$2,123,775 as against $707,712 a 
year ago. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany— Net profits for nine months 
were $3,542,603 as against $784,622 
a year ago. 

Rayonier Inc.—Net profit for nine 
months ended September 30 was 
$6,083,795 as against $1,866,363 a 
year ago. 

United Wall Paper, Inc.—Net in- 
come for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $150,139 as against 
$478,211 for the same period a year 
ago. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 


Celotex Corporation—An issue of 
$3,000,000 in 3% per cent debentures 
will be offered to the public to ob- 
tain funds for payment of outstand- 
ing bank loans of $2,500,000 accrued 
while the company was carrying out 
its expansion and improvement pro- 
gram. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—With the retirement of a 
$1,000,000 bank loan about the first 
of the year the company will be debt 
free. 

St. Regis Paper Company—The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission has 
been notified that 300,000 shares of 
stock, now currently selling at $10 
per share, will be sold through the 
New York Stock Exchange. While 
St. Regis has filed this notice, the 
stock is owned by Weco Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Western Electric, and 
acquired by Weco as a part of the 
transaction by which St. Regis pur- 
chased the Bryant paper mill at Kala- 
mazoo and the Hennepin mill at Min- 
neapolis from the Time-Life-Fortune 
interests. 

Union Bag & Paper Company—The 
Union Bag & Paper Company has pur- 
chased the Trenton Container Com- 
pany (Trenton, N. J.), Union has 
also become a minority stockholder 
in the Highland Container Company 
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Where wet strength counts — 
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count on UFORMITES 470 and 467 for 
an effective job at low cost 


1 a simple matter to impart high wet 
strength to glassine for frozen food wrappings 
...or to other papers...when you use the 
UFORMITES. 

If you’re using Kraft stock for bag and wrap- 
ping papers, toweling, food wrappings or map 
papers, just add UFORMITE 467 at the beater. 

Or if you’re working with sulfite, rag or 
groundwood stocks . .. making glassine, sulfite 
wrapping paper, absorbent tissues, chart and 


ledger papers ... then add UFORMITE 470 at 
the Jordan or head box. 

No special equipment — no special handling 
with the UFORMITES! As little as 1% resin 
solids on dry fibre weight boosts wet strength 
as much as 300%. Dry tensile, Mullen, fold, 
uniformity of sizing and coating surface charac- 
teristics are all substantially improved too. And 
there’s no effect on color, odor or taste of paper! 

Get the full facts today! 


UFORMITE ts a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 4, 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 9) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 







































































(Jamestown, N. C.) with an added 
provision that the Highland company 
will secure its containerboard from 
Union. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 





 % 25 Oct. 27 
A.P.W. Products ..... #556 5% 
CelOtOE .ccccccccccsess 27 28 
Same Preferred .... 20% *20%4-20% 
Certain-teed Products 17% 18% 
Champion P & F Co. 22% 24 
Same Preferred .... 105 106 
Container Corp. ...... 42% 44% 
Same Preferred .... 97 100_ 
Cont. Diamond ....... 11% 11% 
Crown Zellerbach .... 32% 32% 
Same Preferred .... 101% 102 
Same $4 Preferred.. 122% “=; a 
Dixie Vortex ......... 37% 
Same “A” ° ‘ 54% 34% 
Robert Gair ror o. 9% 10% 
Same Preferred ..*19%-20% *19%%-20% 
Gaylord Container ... 22% 20% 
International Paper .. 55% 57% 
Same Preferred .... 98% 100% 
Kimberly-Clark ...... 23% 24} 
Same Preferred 106% 109 


McAndrews & Forbes. 39% 
9 


eee ee ee 214 221 
BEGIND ccocccssceses 54% 56 
OE CC eee 21% 23% 
Same Preferred ... 93% 92 
Same 2d Preferred. #4 944-47 *38%4-504 
National Container .. 14% 14% 
Paraffine Cos. ........ 7% *71-73 
Same Preferred .... 105 *1061%4-109 
Rayonier, Inc. ........ 30% 28% 
Same Preferred .... 36% 367% 
Soott Paper .....ccces 435, 462 
Same Preferred .... 96% *98-981% 
Ose err 10% 11% - 
Same Preferred .... 91 92 
Sutherland Paper 41 *41-42% 
Union Bag & Paper.. 33% 35 
United Paperboard ... 16 16 
.. , GR cs cc cece 104 104% 
Same Preferred ....*179-183 *180-184 
U. S. Wall Paper..... 6% 7 
Same Preferred ....*39-39% 42% 
West Va. P. & P. Co. 44 45% 
Same Preferred ....*106-107% 111% 


New York Stock actioned 


Celotex 34%% ........+. 
Champion P & F Co. 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


Baek, TERR ccccccsce . 103, 
Great Northern ...... 47 4645 
ME “cesvastensvees aiesie 10% 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
* 


NEW PAPER MACHINE AT 
W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 
PLANT READY BY JAN. 1 


As part of its $1,000,000 expansion 
program, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pennsylvania, have just in- 
stalled a new papermaking machine, 
which is expected to be in operation 
by the first of the year. According 
to announcement by Hugo H. Benson, 
Hamilton president, the machine, 
which has a speed of 750 fpm, will 
produce more than 80,000 pounds of 
paper per day. The present capacity 
of the plant is 200,000 pounds. A 
new building houses this machine. 

The new 120-inch machine is the 
seventh in the Hamilton plant. It 
was laid out by The Bagley & Sewall 
Company, which company also fur- 
nished the fourdrinier and presses. 
Suction couch and suction press were 
made by the Downingtown Manufac- 
turing Company. The dryer section, 
the reel and winder were built by 
Moore & White Company. There is 
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This new paper machine at plant of W. C. Hamilton & Sons is pictured here from the 
wet end. It is scheduled to roll before the first of the year 


a Westinghouse sectional electric drive. 
The new machine is on the second 
floor where there is parallel floor space 
for a second’machine if needed in the 
future. 

Auxiliary equipment which occu- 
pies part of the first floor includes: 
Hydrapulper and two Hydrafiners 
from the Dilts Machine Works; stock 
chests and cycling tanks, made by 
Stebbins Engineering Company, and 
two jordans made by Emerson Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

The machine has been assembled by 
James Grauel, the Hamilton firm’s 
chief engineer. President Hanson 
stated the machine cost $650,000 and 
the building $350,000. 


* 


PULPWOOD, EXTRACT WOOD 

AND COAL FREED FROM RATE 

RAISE BY SCC OF VIRGINIA 

Pulpwood, extract wood, and coal 
were exempted from a 10 per cent in- 
crease granted railroads on_ basic 
freight rates and intrastate charges by 
the State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia on November 19. 

At the time of the hearing, John 
C. Albert, general traffic manager of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, Covington, Virginia, ap- 
peared and produced facts and figures 
to show that any increase in freight 
rates on pulpwood and extract wood 
at the present time would affect the 
company’s productive capacity. 

Mr. Albert also represented a num- 
ber of corporations using the two com- 
modities within the state. He con- 
vinced the Commission that freight 
rates on pulpwood and extract wood 
already were excessively high, and that 
any additional increase in rates would 





be a detriment to the present price 
structure. 

The Commission’s ruling on coal 
benefited paper manufacturers and the 
allied chemical industry, which are 
considered the largest commercial 
users of coal in Virginia. In its order 
the SCC stated that the largest intra- 
state movement of coal is to the plant 
of the Mathieson Alkali Works at Salt- 
ville. 


CHANGES IN STAFFS OF 
QUEBEC AND N. H. MILLS 
ANNOUNCED BY BROWN CO. 
Howard Philbrick who has had wide 

experience as an industrial engineer, 

has joined the Brown Company, Berlin, 

New Hampshire, as consultant to the 

manufacturing department in connec- 

tion with the company’s moderniza- 
tion program. Mr. Philbrick recently 
has been with the Celotex Corporation. 

Another addition to the Brown 

Company staff is C. R. P. Cash, who 

has joined the pulp division. He for- 

merly was superintendent of the 

Brown Corporation mills at La Tuque, 

Quebec. Succeeding Mr. Cash as su- 

perintendent at La Tuque is Albert 

E. Penney, who has been staff assistant 

to the works manager since last May. 


¢ 
IMPORT NOTES 


Customs officials have classified a 
shipment of Finnish paper as writing 
paper, at 3 cents per pound and 15 
per cent, instead of admitting it as 
printing paper at one fifth of 1 cent 
per pound and § per cent as claimed 
by the importers, according to War- 
ren B. Bullock, manager of the Im- 
port Committee of the American Pa- 
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How to cut 
3 evaporator costs at once! 











IMKEN 5% nickel steel evaporator tubes assure 

you maximum tube life for every dollar invested. 
Because they average up to four times longer life than 
carbon steel tubes, their installation means a three-way 
cut in operating costs: 1) downtime is reduced; 2) 
tube replacement costs are lowered; 3) header wear 
and replacement costs are cut. 

Timken evaporator tubes of 5% nickel steel are the 
product of eight years’ intensive research by metal- 
lurgists of The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
Laboratory studies and testing under actual plant con- 
ditions proved that Timken evaporator tubes of 5% 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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nickel steel have the ideal combination of properties 
to economically resist black liquor corrosion. 

The Timken Company assures uniform physical 
properties in every lot of Timken 5% nickel tubes. 
That’s because every step of their production—from 
melt shop through final tube inspection—is completely 
controlled within the Timken Company’s own mills. 

You won’t find another steel producer with this 
background of experience and research in high tem- 
perature applications. Why not use it to help solve 
your problems? Write Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 





IPIMIEN 


SPEED 


r> ye Oy 


Specialists in alloy steel—ineluding hot rolled and cold finished a/loy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, — = and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing 
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per Industry. It was the unanimous 
opinion of half a dozen domestic pro- 
ducers that the paper was writing pa- 
per, with all sulphite content. A sec- 
ond shipment of twenty tons of the 
same grade of paper has been received 
within the past few weeks. 

Nearly thirty protests have been 
filed at Detroit against the inclusion 
of the Canadian sales tax in the value 
of Canadian dutiable printing papers. 
Twenty-five involve paper described 
as newsprint, but evidently a dutiable 
grade of printing paper. Three involve 
so-called premium magazine paper and 
another groundwood printing paper. 

A shipment of Canadian material, 
a precise mixture of 50 per cent un- 
bleached sulphite and groundwood, has 
been classified for duty at 20 per cent. 
Importers claimed it to be duty free 
as pulp, but the Import Committee 
took the position that it was pulp 
which had been further processed and 
for a special purpose and therefore not 
duty free, but dutiable at 30 per cent 
as a manufacture of pulp. Customs 
officials, while denying the material 
duty free entry, decided it was proper- 
ly dutiable at 20 per cent as a non- 
enumerated article. 


* 


NEW BLEACHERY AT NEKOOSA 
BEGINS PARTIAL OPERATION 


The first three stages of the new 
six-stage continuous operation bleach- 
ery are now in operation at the Ne- 
koosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company (Port Edwards, Wis.). 
With approximately fifty per cent of 
the equipment operating, present pro- 
duction amounts to from 90 to 95 
tons of bleached pulp per day. It is 
expected all six stages of the bleachery 





will be in production early in De- 
cember. 

The bleaching equipment is housed 
in a 68 by 72 foot brick building com- 
posed of a basement and four floors. 
The water used in the new bleachery 
is processed and purified in the re- 
cently completed filter plant at Ne- 
koosa which filters 3,600 gallons of 
Nepco Lake water per minute to a 
color of five parts per million or less. 


Sf 


NEW GRANT FOR PULP AND 
PAPER RESEARCH GIVEN TO 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


The University of Maine will re- 
ceive an annual grant of $1,000 from 
the Gottesman Foundation to be used 
for the encouragement and promotion 
of scientific and industrial research in 
the pulp and paper field, Dr. Arthur 
A. Hauck, president of the university, 
announced on December 3. 

The expenditure of funds from this 
grant for scholarships, fellowships, 
and for the promotion of research is 
to be administered by the president of 
the university, the director of the 
Department of Industrial Co-opera- 
tion, and a representative of the East- 
ern Corporation of Brewer, Maine. 

The first fellowship under the Got- 
tesman Foundation at the university 
has been awarded Hsiang-chu Chun, 
a candidate for the M.S. degree in 
chemical engineering. The title of his 
research work is “An Investigation ef 
the Relationship between Evaporation 
and Spray Drying of Sulphite Waste 
Liquor.” 

Another industrial fellowship that 
is being continued at the University 
of Maine is the Eastwood-Nealley Fel- 
lowship, established in 1944 by the 





Pictured above is an exterior view of the new six-stage bleachery now in operation 
at the Nekoosa (Wis.) mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
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Eastwood-Nealley Corporation, of 
Belleville, N. J. Funds provided by 
this grant are used for the encourage- 
ment of scientific and industrial re- 
search and are determined by mutual 
agreement between the company and 
the university. 

At the present time the Eastwood- 
Nealley Fellowship is being prosecuted 
by Henry Fogler, of Hastings-on- 
Hudson (N. Y.), and Fred Herbolz- 
heimer, of Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
who are candidates for the M.S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering. The title 
of their research work is “An Investi- 
gation of the Spray Drying of Sul- 
phite Waste Liquor.” 

Investigations under both fellow- 
ship grants are being administered by 
Professor Lyle C. Jonness, acting head 
of the department of chemical engi- 
neering and the department of indus- 
trial co-operation at the university. 


Sf 


AILANTHUS TO BE GROWN IN 
INDIANA AS AN EXPERIMENT 
The Indiana State Division of the 

United States Forest Service has gath- 
ered a supply of ailanthus tree seeds for 
early planting in one of the state for- 
est nurseries. Fifty thousand will be 
planted as a starter and by 1949 some 
of them will be transfered to the 
state forests. 

The growing of these trees (com- 
monly known as the Tree of Heaven) 
is an experiment being conducted by 
Indiana State Forester Ralph F. Wil- 
cox, who, according to report given 
by him to the U. S. Forest Service, 
believes the wood from this tree will 
produce pulp. Should the experiment 
prove this statement, many waste areas 
within the state will become produc- 
tive. This would include large acre- 
age of land left waste around mines, 
etc. 

The ailanthus (or Chinese Sumach) 
tree comes from the Orient where it 
grows quite rapidly. It is not killed 
or stunted by coal smoke and gases, 
and is considered a nuisance in cities 
where it takes root and thrives against 
the foundations of buildings. 


* 


REPORT ON PRODUCTION 
FOR 1947 ISSUED BY 
GOVT. PRINTING OFFICE 


Government Printing Office pre- 
duction for the fiscal year 1947, ac- 
cording to Public Printer Augustus 
E. Giegengack’s annual report, shows 
a $53,000,000 volume of public print- 
ing, which is more than double pre- 
war requirements. While the present 
figure is a third less than it was in 
the busiest war year, there is no evi- 
dence that further reduction of vol- 
ume can be expected in the near fu- 
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SKIM THE POWER CREAM 


from process steam 


If you use appreciable quantities of steam consider the econ- 
omy of generating all or a part of your own power by allowing 
the steam to expand through a De Laval Turbine before 
delivery to the heating or processing system. 


De Laval Turbines can be furnished with automatic controls 
designed to make exhaust steam available in the quantities 
and at the pressures required to meet the demands of plant 
operation and the requirements of thermo-dynamic economy. 


May we have the privilege of submitting cost figures based 
upon the installation of a De Laval turbine selected to meet 
your plant requirements? 7 


DE LAVAL 





DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE C@O., TRENTON 2, N. J. 


Atlanta + Boston + Charlotte « Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detroit « Helena + Houston « Kansas City 
Los Angeles + New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Rochester + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco: Seattle Sc. Paul «Tulsa» Washington, D. C. + Edmonton*Toronto* Vancouver* Winnipeg 


‘ 
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ture, it at all. The Congressional Rec- 
ord reached a number of new highs and 
congressional printing generally ap- 
pears to be on the increase. Orders 
for some of the executive depart- 
ments, including naturally War and 
Navy, have declined, but printing 
needs of the Veterans Administration, 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Post Office Department are even 
greater than in wartime. 

The Public Printer devotes the first 
pages of his report to the difficulties 
encountered by the Government in 
the procurement of paper. Quarterly 
bid openings are yielding only a frac- 
tion of requests. Current annual use 
of paper is reported to be at the rate 
of 180 million pounds. 

Although rising costs of labor and 
material are boosting Government 
Printing Office charges to the depart- 
ments, the Public Printer lists many 
effective methods he has adopted to 
counteract these increased costs. 
Notable among these is the extensive 
research program undertaken jointly 
with Printing Industry of America 
Inc. Aside from the new fields of 
study to be invaded, the report shows 
Uncle Sam’s big printing plant to be 
abreast of the most modern develop- 
ment in the industry. 

Government Printing Office cost 
accounting and production control 
procedures assure that each printing 
job carries every charge that may cor- 
rectly be placed against it and at the 
same time guarantee the most eco- 
nomical method of production that 
is possible. 

Shortages of qualified personnel per- 
sist in the technical divisions but the 
Office’s reduced needs for other classes 
of workers are being met satisfac- 
torily. There were 7,955 employees 
on the Office rolls at the end of the 
fiscal year, including 983 in the field 
duplicating plants, operated by the 
Treasury Department prior to being 
placed under the Public Printer on 
July 1, 1946. 

Commercial procurement during 
the year was about $15,000,000 and 
is expected to remain near this level. 
The wartime difficulties of securing 
adequate contract sources no longer 
exist, the report states. 

One of the most striking develop- 
ments within the Office during the 
year was the emergence of the Public 
Document Division as a self-sustain- 
ing unit. Its receipts from public 
sale of official publications, more than 
$3,000,000 for 37,000,000 copies, en- 
abled it to return to the Treasury 
an amount greater than its entire ap- 
propriation, while absorbing the cost 
of handling a wide department and 
congressional distribution program. 
Its new and better-located bookstore 








on North Capital Street is expected 
to offer greater incentive to purchase 
of public documents. One of the 
plans for the future is the establish- 
ment of regional bookstores. 

Other plans of the Public Printer 
include a program of plant and equip- 
ment modernization, acquisition of 
additional storage and production 
space, and a review of the printing 
and binding laws, looking toward 
their revision in accordance with cur- 
rent needs and practices. 

+ 
SYDNEY FERGUSON OF MEAD 
CORPORATION CHOSEN AS 
NEW PRESIDENT OF AFPI 

Sydney Ferguson, president of the 
M-ad Corporation, New York, was 
c’ected president of the American For- 
est Products Industries, Inc., at its 
annual meeting held in the Palmer 





Sydney Ferguson 


House, Chicago, on November 20. 
Mr. Ferguson has been serving the in- 
dustrial conservation organization as 
chairman of its finance committee. 

He succeeds Corydon Wagner, vice 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. Mr. Wagner was 
one of the original group that started 
the public information project of ths 
American Forest Products Industries 
in 1941, which since has deve'oped 
into a nation-wide forestry program 
sponsored by forest industries of all 
types. The organization is the na- 
tional co-ordinator of the “tree farm” 
and “Keep America Green” move- 
ments, and is undertaking a series of 
intensive programs to interest small 
woodland owners in better forest prac- 
tices. The first of these programs is 
being initiated in Alabama, but sim- 
ilar projects will be undertaken in 
other states during 1948. 
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Other officers of AFPI, elected at 
the Chicago meeting, are Col. William 
B. Greeley, Port Gamble, Washington, 
chairman of the trustees; Walter J. 
Damtoft, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, and Robert C. Winton, 
Winton Lumber Company, vice presi- 
dents; H. L. Fleishel, Perpetual For- 
ests, Inc., treasurer, and Chapin Col- 
lins, Washington, D. C., managing 
director and secretary. 

C. O. Brown, International Paper 
Company; Clyde Martin, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company; and Wil- 
liam Swindells, Willamette Valley 
Lumber Company, were elected to the 
board of trustees. Other board mem- 
bers, representative of the pulp and 
paper industry, will be announced 
later. 

AFPI’s trustees gave their approval 
to expansion of the Alabama type of 
forestry educational project to other 
states as well as of AFPI’s general edu- 
cational work. 


Sf 


UNION BAG ESTABLISHES 
NEW CONTAINER FACTORY 
AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation, of 
Savannah, Georgia, has announced the 
purchase of the Trenton Container 
Company (Trenton, N. J.) and also 
the acquisition of a nearby factory 
building in which the equipment of 
the Trenton company and additional 
facilities will be installed. 

This expansion is part of Union 
Bag’s program to establish corrugated 
container factories in the country’s 
important consuming centers. The new 
plant will service customers in the 
New York-Philadelphia area. 

The Tre.ton factory building will 
be enlarged to 130,000 square feet, 
and the increase in equipment will 
bring the plant’s capacity up to ap- 
proximately 3,000 tons a month. 
R. W. Williams and E. E. Gaus, for- 
mer owners of the Trenton company, 
will continue as local sales and operat- 
ing managers. 


° 


ST. REGIS COMPANY OPENS 
PANELYTE SALES OFFICE 
IN MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT 
The opening of a new Panelyte dis- 
trict sales office in Minneapolis has 
been announced by the St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York City. District 
manager will be Herbert M. Giefer, 
who was associated for several years 
with C. E. Gobeil Company, St. Paul, 
former sales agents for Panelyte. 
Announcement also has been made 
of the appointment of Jann P. Nielsen 
as a Panelyte representative in the De- 
troit district. Mr. Nielsen formerly 
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O CONTROL the flow of steam, 
water, oil or gas that keep your 
industry running, play safe with OIC 
valves. Your engineer will verify that 
OIC provides the last word in design 
. often goes beyond the regular 
strength and quality specifications. 
Purchasing agents find that advanced 
production methods in the “model” 
OIC plant provide a lot of valve for 


D YOUR INVESTMENT WITH OIC VALVES 





the money. Maintenance men approve 
of exclusive OIC features such as the 
patented gland and gland flange that 
provides unobstructed access to the 
stuffing box . . . extra-long bushings 
that reduce thread wear . . . the special 
condensation chamber that protects 
all the packing in high-temperature 
steel valve service. It pays to invest 
in the best in valves, the pace-setter is 
OIC! 


PRECISION-SLOTTING IN OIC VALVES PREVENTS LOOSE PARTS 


OIC gate valves live a long, useful life 
because they’re not worn out by con- 
tinual scraping of wedge faces .. . 
everlasting “chatter.” All OIC gate 
valve wedges are “precision-slotted.” 
Accurate guides in the body provide an 
exact track for the slot to slide on as 
the wedge raises and lowers. This pre- 
vents extra wear on the smooth-finished 
wedge face. It also assures efficient oper- 
ation when the valve is instalied side- 
ways. It’s another OIC “plus” . . . an- 
other reason why OIC continues to Set 
The Pace In Valves! 
































































































was associated with Woodall Indus- 
tries, Camfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Capac Plastics, Inc. 

* 


NEW PLANT COMPLETED BY 
BOSTON CORRUGATED BOX 
DIV. OF ROBERT GAIR CO. 


A million dollar plant has been com- 
pleted in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
for the Boston Corrugated Box Divi- 
sion, a unit of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. This is the 
sixth plant occupied by the Boston 
Division since the inception of its 
predecessor company forty years ago, 
each move having been forced by the 
need for larger manufacturing space. 

The Cambridge factory is of one 
story construction, except the front 
which is two stories high to house the 
shipping floor and the office. The 
main manufacturing room is 180 feet 
by 500 feet, and the total manufac- 
turing area is approximately 150,000 
square feet. The plant was designed 
and erected under the supervision of 
John E. A. Warner, chief engineer of 
the Robert Gair Company, and his 
staff. The plant is under the local 
direction of Gordon W. Olsen, divi- 
sion manager; Frank E. Newton, sales 
manager; and Hubert D. Sewell, su- 
perintendent. 

The building of the Cambridge 
plant is part of a Gair program which 
included the recent installation of a 
million dollar fourdrinier machine at 
its Thames River Division, and a sev- 
enteen million dollar forestry and mill 
project in Georgia which is to be com- 
pleted early in 1948. 


Sd 


NEWSPRINT INVESTIGATION 
SHOWS LITTLE PROGRESS 


The New York Grand Jury investi- 
gation into charges that there is a 
violation of the antitrust laws in the 
sale of newsprint has proceeded at a 
slow pace. Subpoenas for representa- 
tives of Canadian mills have been 
withdrawn by the United States At- 
torney General. Canada had balked 
at this effort to extend the antitrust 
laws into Canadian mill operations, 
and the subpoenas were finally with- 
drawn after conferences between Can- 
adian and American government of- 
ficials. Mr. Clark, however, says he 
has secured the information he desired 
through conferences at Ottawa. 

Meanwhile, rumors are prevalent 
that there will be a further increase 
in newsprint prices after the first of 
the year, the increase being variously 
forecasted as $8 or $10 per ton. 

Meanwhile the efforts to establish 
new mills in Canada are deferred 
pending the receipt of bids in Feb- 
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New million-dollar plant built in Cambridge, Mass., for the Boston Corrugated Box 
Division of the Robert Gair Co. 


ruary for prospective builders. The 
United States Forest Service may go 
into the courts to block plans of the 
Alaska Indian villages to sell $20,- 
000,000 worth of timber, principally 
pulpwood grades, to the Timber De- 
velopment Corporation of New York. 
This planned purchase would involve 
timber which the Forest Service says 
is not the possession of the Indians. 


+ 


BIDDING AND AUCTION TIME 
EXTENDED ON SALE OF FOREST 
LAND IN KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Time to qualify for bidding, and 
the auction date for the sale of 1,500,- 
000 cu. ft. of national forest timber 
in the vicinity of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
hav been extended, according to an 
announcement December 1, by the 
Forest Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. (Cf. P.I. and P.W. 
Oct. 1947, p. 934.) 

Under the revised schedule, parties 
who desire to qualify for bidding may 
submit statements to Lyle F. Watts, 
chief of the Forest Service, on or 
before March 1, 1948. Applicants 
will be advised as to whether they 
qualify on or before March 29, 1948. 
The oral auction will be held in the 
chief forester’s office, Washington, 
D. C., beginning at 2:00 p.m., April 
14, 1948. 

All other terms and conditions of 
the proposed sale, which was origi- 
nally announced on September 12, re- 
main unchanged. 

Forest Service officials state that the 
postponement will permit parties who 
already have expressed a desire to bid 
to clarify their qualifications. 


+. 


>>b ALL OPERATIONS involving 
manufacture and sale of International 
Paper Company’s heavy-duty multi- 
wall kraft paper bags will be carried 
on in the newly formed Bagpak Divi- 
sion, according to John H. Hinman, 
president. Previously these operations 


were handled by two subsidiary com- 
panies, George and Sherrard Paper 
Company and Bagpak, Inc., which 
have been dissolved, and by the com- 
pany’s former International Paper 
Products Division. 


° 


>>> RAPID EXPANSION of the 
faculty and student body of The New 
York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University is shown in a 
statement issued by Dean Joseph S. 
Illick. The total of 866 students now 
taking the forestry courses is 333 more 
than the highest prewar enrollment. 
Graduate student registration has in- 
creased from 4 in 1944 to a present 
enrollment of 66. The faculty has 
been increased from 39 in 1937 to 
59 this semester. 


& 


COMIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHER 
BUYS POTSDAM PAPER MILLS 

The Fox Feature Syndicate, Inc., of 
New York City, headed by Victor S. 
Fox, comic magazine publisher, has 
purchased the Potsdam Paper Mills at 
Potsdam, New York. 

Roland I. Mead, formerly with the 
American Industrial Company as con- 
sulting engineer, has been named man- 
ager of the mill. Additional machinery 
and equipment are being installed to 
increase the mill’s capacity. 


e 


>>> PURCHASE OF more than 
2,000,000,000 feet of timber, 125 
miles of logging railroad, and other 
holdings and equipment of the Polson 
Logging Company (Hoquaim, Wash.) 
has been made by Rayonier, Inc., Shel- 
ton, Washington. Included in the 
transaction are more than 50,000 acres 
of virgin timber and 70,000,000 acres 
of reproduction lands. The purchase 
price was not revealed, but Edward 
Bartsch, president of Rayonier, said 
the company’s total indebtedness has 
been combined in one long term ob- 
ligation of $20,000,000. 
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>>> AFTER PURCHASING a site 
in Chatham, Ontario, Hinde and 
Dauch Company is now receiving bids 
for the erection of a new plant. The 
new million dollar unit will be of one- 
story brick construction and will 
cover approximately 100,000 square 
feet. It is expected the plant will be 
in operation in a year and will employ 
about 150 workers. 


+ 


>>> MORE THAN EIGHTY ‘em- 
ployees of the Brown Company (Ber- 
lin, N. H.) have enrolled in the night 
school being conducted at Berlin High 
School as part of the adult education 
program. Most popular course is 
stenography and secretarial work, and 
a close second is elementary blueprint 
reading. 


>>> PREPAYMENT OF the re- 
maining $5,000,000 of the unsecured 
25 per cent notes of the International 
Paper Company, New York, has bzen 
authorized by the board of directors. 





WE BELIEVE 


Some people find 
it easier to be- 
lieve in Santa 
Claus than in 
themselves. Yet 
what they get out 
of life depends 
not on Santa 
Claus, but them- 


selves. 











SAT BELLEVILLE.N.J. SINCE 1877; | 





This will leave International and its 
subsidiaries entirely free of interest 
bearing debt for the first time since 
the company was organized in 1898. 
After this payment, the capital struc- 
ture of the company will consist solely 
of $23,000,000 of $4 preferred stock 
and 3,560,000 shares of common 
stock. 
5 


>>> AN OFFICIAL START was 
given the New Hampshire Forestry 
Pulpwood contest on October 31 when 
thirty-seven representatives of the 
pulp and paper industry, landowners, 
operators and county foresters were 
entertained by the Marcalus company 
at Lincoln, New Hampshire. Plans 
were made for the contest which will 
last through the winter for landown:rs 
in the three northern counties of the 
state—Carroll, Coos, and Grafton. 


y 

>>> INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
conferences will be held in six parts 
of the United States early next year 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. They are scheduled for 
Atlanta, February 2 and 3; Minne- 
apolis, February 19 and 20; Los An- 
geles, February 26 and 27; Fort 
Worth, March 4 and 5; New York 
City, March 11 and 12; and Chicago, 
March 18 and 19. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed include the Taft-Hartley law, 
wage-price-profit trends, new legisla- 
tive issues, and problems in contract 
negotiations. 


¢ 
>>> A PULP PLANT, operating 


largely on timber waste from logging 
operations, will be built at Duncan 
Bay, near the $10,000,000 power de- 
velopment site at Campbell River, B. 
C. Lands Minister Kenney, of the 
Province of British Columbia, made 
this announcement on November 29. 
He further stated that the plant will 
be built by the Canadian Western 
Timber Company and _ Associates, 
headed by R. J. Filberg, of Victoria, 
British Columbia. Details of the plant 
have not been announced. 


. 


>>> A NEW NURSERY will be 
established by the Georgia State For- 
estry Department where the Herty 
Nursery is located. The announce- 
ment was made by Governor M. E. 
Thompson at a meeting of about seven 
hundred farm, business, industrial, 
civic and government leaders who as- 
sembled in Atlanta to launch a “Keep 
Georgia Green” movement, designed 
to prevent forest fires and to grow 
more trees. The new nursery will bring 
the total production of seedlings up to 
about 45,000,000 a year which is 
nearly double the present figure. 


>>> THE WARTIME ADDITION 
to the plant of Economy Pumps, Inc., 
Hamilton, Ohio, has been acquired by 
the company from the War Assets 
Corporation. The addition was built 
in 1942 by the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion at a cost of $705,000 to house 
an Economy subsidiary, Liberty 
Planers, Inc. The new building con- 


‘tains 100,000 square feet in five paral- 


‘el crane bays, served by 30-, 15-, 5- 
and 3-ton cranes. The new plant will 
house both Economy’s _ subsidiaries, 
Liberty Planers, Inc. and Klipfel Mfg. 
Company. 

= 


>>> NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA, 
was the destination of a recent ship- 
ment of a five-wall, flat bag tubing 
machine and two bottoming machines 
made by Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Company (South Windham, Conn.). 
The machines are to be used in making 
multi-wall, pasted bottom, bags for 
cement, fertilizer, and other chemicals. 
Representatives of the South African 
firm visited the Smith & Winchester 
plant to inspect the machines under 
operating conditions before shipment. 


Sd 


>>> NEARLY FIFTY PROMO- 
TIONS have been made in the per- 
sonnel of the paper mill and beater 
room of Hammermill Paper Company 
(Erie, Pa.) as a result of installation 
of a new $2,000,000 papermaking ma- 
chine. Erection of the large fourdri- 
nier machine is part of the company’s 
$7,000,000 postwar expansion pro- 
gram. Twenty-five new jobs are also 
being created by installation of the 
new machine. 


4 


>>» COLOMBIA’S NEEDS for pa- 
perboard, corrugated boxes, and fold- 
ing cartons will be supplied by a new 
$1,500,000 paper mill and box factory 
to be built at Cali, Colombia. Half- 
owned by a large American container 
company, the plant will employ 150 
people. 
+ 


>>P A COURSE ON WAXES is 
being given by L. Invanovsky at Chel- 
sea Polytechnic, London, starting Jan- 
uary 16. The series of eight lectures 
on the modern chemistry and tech- 
nology of waxes is designed to meet 
the demands of postgraduate students, 
research workers, and __ industrial 
chemists. 


Sd 


>>> PRELIMINARY WORK for a 
new warehouse, office building, and 
housing has been started at Bo'beau, 
Quebec, by Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company. Total cost of the 
new buildings will be about $200,000. 
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Can you deduct $18.75 from $60.00 and get $66.25? Yes. And the way you can do it is mighty important to 


your company—and to the nation! 


You start with $60, representing someone’s weekly take-home pay. You deduct $18.75 for the purchase of 
a U.S. Savings Bond. That leaves $41.25. But $41.25 isn’t what the worker takes home. He takes home 
$41.25 plus a $25 Savings Bond. Total (assuming he holds the Bond till maturity): $66.25. 


WHAT 19,000 COMPANIES HAVE LEARNED 


In the 19,000 companies that are operating the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the regular purchase of Savings Bonds, 
employees have been more contented in their jobs—ab- 
senteeism has decreased—even accidents have been fewer! 


Those are the “company” benefits the Plan provides, in 
addition to extra security for individual employees. 


But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits of basic im- 
portance to both your business and the national economy... 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent upon the 
future economy of your country. To a major extent, that 
future depends upon management of the public debt. 
Distribution of the debt as widely as possible among the 
people of the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 

How that works is clearly and briefly described in the 
free brochure shown at the right. Request your copy— 
today —from your State Director of the U. S. Treasury 
Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 


ACTION BY TOP MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


The benefits of regular Bond-buying are as important today 
as ever—but war-time emotional appeals are gone. Spon- 
sorship of the Payroll Savings Plan > a responsible execu- 
tive in your company is necessary to keep its benefits 
advertised to your tm onl 
Banks don’t sell Savings Bonds on the “installment 
lan” — which is the way most workers prefer to buy them. 
workers want and need the Rell! Savings Plan. 


Those are the reasons why it’s important to make sure 
that the Plan is adequately maintained in your company. 
The State Director will gladly give you any assistance 
you wish. 






“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the 
views of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chair- 
man of the Board of the National City Bank 
of New York—and of Clarence Francis, 
hairman of the Board, General Foods 
Corporation. Be sure to get your copy 
from the Treasury Departments State 
Director, Savings Bonds Division. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


The Paper Industry and Paper Worl 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury, Department and the Advertising Council 


© 
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To make it 
Better and Better and Better 


A great new research program, ever your requirements for standard 
designed to develop products that or special formulas, our technical 
will be of ever-increasing service and and sales staff is always available to 
value to you is now under way. What- assist you. 

Anheuser- Busch © 5 


STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOD CSO 
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Complete Cost Accounting 
Must Include Steam 


If steam were a raw material, every plant would make precise 
accounting of its consumption. 


Brown Electric Recording and 


Integrating Flow Meter 


BROWN 


N 


E 


A 


P 


(@) I 


I 


Steam is costly. It is often wasted. Departments draw far more 
steam than needed for efficient operations because it is “free.” 


Many plants have installed the Brown Steam Accounting System 
and realized substantial savings. Steam wastes are detected. Con- 
sumption is lowered and savings quickly repay the small investment. 


Hub of the Steam Accourting System is the Brown Recording and 
Integrating Flow Meter. The exc!usive features of this instrument 
tell you where steam goes, when it goes, and how much goes. It is 
then easy to figure costs for any department or process. 


With rising fuel costs, now is the time to save steam. Write for 
information about the Brown Steam Accounting System. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4489 WAYNE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN TORONTO « MEXICO CITY * LONDON 
STOCKHOLM ¢ AMSTERDAM ¢ BRUSSELS © ZURICH 


INSTRUMENTS 


ss Howe ew eit NTROI rEMS 


For Temperatures .... . Pressures..... Flows, .... Liquid Levels 
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ere’s only one gneumae tension 


... Gentle as air itself... 
to control feeding paper from rolls 





In paper coating and converting—nothing matches AIR—for soft, resilient, 
instant-acting pressure. Positive AIR pressure controls every foot of the 
unwinding web, when your reels are fitted with Wood Pneumatic Tensions, 
Constant, unvarying tension, at any desired speed, becomes fully automatic .. . 
and production, therefore, far more uniform. Wood Reels and Autopasters 
(for full-speed automatic splicing), complete a balanced paper-feeding system. 
Write for illustrated brochures and comparative data to fit your needs. 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, Plainfield, N. J. 
Executive Offices: 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Wood 


NEWSPAPER 


MACHINERY 


pneunile 








Each air-piston acts 
independently. ..each 
belt tension adjusts 
instantly to compen- 
sate for variations in 
the web itself. The 
entire system acts as a 
powerful “brake,” 
whenever you need to 








\ 








use the Red Button Stop. 
running-belt tensions 
for paper coating, 
finishing, and converting 
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WE HAVE AN UNDERSTANDING OF FELT <t x 
THAT WE CONVERT INTO LOWER “Mer marsaet 


OPERATING COSTS FOR YOU 


There is little that is secret about the manufacture of felt 
for paper making. It is rather a matter of experience and 
craftsmanship; the use of the finest virgin wools; the ex- 


pertness of weavers and carders. 


Here at Lockport where we have been making felt for leading 
paper makers for 56 years we have experience in abundance; 
craftsmanship of the highest order; the ability and the judg- 


ment in buying the wools that give the best felting qualities. 


Our felts—TENAX FELTS—are the product of all this accu- 


mulated experience and this father-to-son craftsmanship. 


They are made to serve you and serve you well; to help you 


produce more at less cost; to keep your mills and machines 
running for longer periods at a more profitable rate. Our 
field men are at your service as is our plant and all its 


people. We invite your inquiries. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY SIACE 1891 
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Worthington Standard Centrifugal Pumps serve all processing industries 


Whether your pumping prob- 
lems involve corrosion, abrasion 
or contamination, or are strictly 
hydraulic, you'll find efficient, eco- 
nomical, ready-made answers in 
Worthington Centrifugal Pumps. 


“Across the Board” in Chemicals 

Worthington Worthite Pumps, 
for example, are something extra- 
special in stainless steel alloys. 
Developed to handle the widest 
range of pump-punishing liquids, 
they are equally resistant to cor- 
rosive, low pH sugar syrups and 
corrosive-abrasive brine slurries at 


the boiling point. 





As for Capacities... 

Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 
deliver from 5 to 18,000 gpm, 
smoothly and steadily at all usual 
heads and speeds. In short, to all 
industrial processing—from paper 
to plastics, from rayon to rubber— 
Worthington offers more pumps for 


more jobs, plus the longest experi- 
ence in the field. For details prov- 
ing there's more worth in Worthing- 
ton, contact our nearest District 
Office or Worthington Pump emo 

and Machinery Corporation, 
Centrifugal Pump Division, 
Harrison, N. J. 





WORTHINGTON 
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21 CUBIC YARDS EACH... 


..ANOTHER DEMPSTER 
DEVELOPMENT IN LOW COST 
MATERIALS HANDLING. 























Dempster Engineers developed the Dempster-Dumpster Type 
“ARLF" to meet a manufacturer's problem in handling large 
quantities of bulky, cumbersome loads in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. Adaptability to the widest variety of 
materials and uses soon gained general acceptance for the 
“ARLF" and today it is providing efficient materials handling 
in some of the nation's leading industrial plants. 

Looking at the installation illustrated on this page, it is easy 
to visualize the tremendous savings in payroll, maintenance and 
operational expense that result when one man and one truck 
handles 25 bodies, each having a capacity of 2! cubic yards. 

At left, the four pictures, from top to bottom, show how the 
truck hoisting unit handles a body. First: Truck Hoisting Unit 
prepares to pick up body. Second: Operated from controls 
in the truck cab, the hydraulic hoisting unit lifts the load ver- 
tically. Note how the automatic hydraulic stabilizing jacks 
provide perfect balance for the load. Third: Load moves 
forward to carrying position on the truck for hauling. Fourth: 
At destination, body is dumped by tilting, or load can be 
lowered to the ground without being dumped. 

Dempster-Dumpster bodies of capacities from |% to 21 cubic 
yards are made in the form of tanks, racks and open or closed 
for use with every type of material whether it be gas, liquid 
or solid. So regardless of the type or size of material you 
handle, it will pay you to investigate the Dempster-Dumpster 
System. A letter from you will bring illustrated literature and 
full information on this remarkable system of materials handling. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc. 


9127 SPRINGDALE KNOXVILLE 17, TENNESSEE 
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NOW, GREASES THAT RESIST 


Jitleter nt 
BOTH HEAT AND WATER 




















Where you have a heat-and-water problem or where 
costly machines demand the best possible lubrication, try 
Stanolith. A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer will help to 
make a test. Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


WERE YOU ever faced with the problem of lubricating bear- Performance Characteristics of 





ings which operated under extremely wet conditions and, Stanolith Greases 





at the same time, were subjected to widely varying tempera- 





tures? If so, you probably had to choose between a high- @ operate over a wide range of temperatures—have high 





temperature grease with poor resistance to water or a water- dropping points. 





resistant lubricant with only fair resistance to heat. @ have encellens waser sesiemance 





Standard Oil’s new Stanolith greases end all need for 





@have unusual mechanical stability—a minimum of oil 





compromise. A lithium soap grease has unusual character- 





evaporation and separation. 





istics which conventional soda soap or lime soap greases 





cannot duplicate. Stanolith greases resist the washing action @ contain effective oxidation inhibitors. 





of water because they are insoluble in water and also are 





@ are corrosion resistant. ‘ 





extremely adhesive. They resist heat because they are made 





from an extremely stable base oil and a high-melting point Two grades of Stanolith Greases are available: No. 42—with 





soap, and contain an oxidation inhibitor. a No. 1 consistency, and No. 57—with a No. 2 consistency. 





‘ 


Ca ' 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) “Zit 


Elwell-Parker does not supply arbitrary “‘stand- 
ard” model trucks; instead E-P engineers “tailor” 
them to the warehousing or production con- 
ditions of the individual user. However,all 
Elwell-Parker Trucks include these features that 
insure years and years of satisfactory service: 


Positive “On-Off” Controls 


Truck cannot move unless operator stands on 
both pedals Likewise it stops when the driyer 
steps off the pedals, because the brakes are ap- 
plied and the power is instantly shut off. 4 





Easy Handling 


By reducing operator fatigue, insures careful 
driving. Operators are always alert because 
E-P trucks have cushioned pedals, easy steering, 
controlled speed and smooth, quiet operation. 





Original, Proven Braking : 
The brake action is fast—soft yet positive. Brakes 
can be applied when power is on, so that start- 
ing or stopping on ramps is easy and safe. 





Safe Driver Position 


On both end and center control models, driver 
can quickly dismount in case of emergency. On 


ELWE 









center control models the operator can readily 
get on or off from either side of truck. 


Super Strength 


Entire truck is of rugged, “tank-tough” con- 
struction, using special steels that are riveted 
and welded together for long term durability. 





Extra Power From Motors 


They are Elwell-Parker built Class B motors 
having glass and asbestos insulation— more cost- 
ly and worth it. Thus the “heart” of every truck 
is liberally designed to take a// the battery power. 


PLUS 

Indispensable Engineering Knowledge 
As the pioneer and leader in the field of in- 
dustrial trucks, Eiwell-Parker has unique ex- 
perience regarding the proper application of 
industrial power trucks to specific needs. 








For actual demonstration of these truck features 
and helpful advice on your materials handling 
problem, call in the nearest man. 


Ask for our handbook, “Industrial Logistics”, a 
treatise on materials handling and distribution. 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4241 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


- - 
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HERE’S HOW FAST’S Gives Extra Protection! 


No matter which type of Fast’s Coupling you use, you 
can be sure of this . . . it will have the exclusive “rock- 
ing bearing,” shown above, for extra protection against 
shutdowns. This feature provides a positive metal-to- 
metal seal to protect the load-carrying oil against mois- 











== 
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HERE’S HOW FAST’S Are Constructed— 
Simple as A-B-C! 
See the simple development of Fast’s self-aligning 
Couplings. A splined hub on each shaft end. A sleeve 
with internal splines to mesh. Oil in the sleeve, kept 
between the splines by centrifugal force, carries the load 




















ture, dust and grit. It means there’s nothing to wear, 


3 ~e ‘age > betw the splines. 
or" to fail, in this vital part of your couplings. ——— 


2) 
These Facts About date 


- @xoyehoyebace, 
GINAL Gear-Type 
Om You Costly Coupling Shutdowns 






















































HERE’S HOW FAST’S COUPLINGS 
Compensate for Misalignment! 
The floating sleeve takes a neutral position. All forms of 
misalignment are compensated for between the lubri- 
cated faces of the splines, equally divided between the 
driving and driven members. The entire assembly re- 


Se” as one unit. 
x 


WE HAVE a complete line of couplings for immediate 
delivery. Get full details on Fast’s Couplings now 
by writing for our complete catalog. Just drop a 
line to: Koppers Co., Inc., Fast’s Coupling Dept., 332 
Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


FAST’S 


self-aligning 











HERE’S HOW FAST’S COUPLINGS 
ARE USED 


These Fast’s Floating Shaft Couplings have seen service 
since 1931 in the bleached sulphite pulp mill of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. ... a 
good example of the way Fast’s Couplings give unin- 
terrupted power transmission. When you buy Fast’s 
Couplings you buy many’ years of top engineering ex- 
perience, Koppers’ high standard of workmanship and 
unexcelled coupling service. Result: longer machine life, 
4.) lower upkeep costs, minimum shutdown losses. 














i Ls OTHER TYPES: 























GIS 


-_—— 


NS : Breaking Pin 
Collector 





Cut-Out 
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"THIS PAPER 
¥ PROBLEM HAS 
US BOGGED 
DOWN.’ 


















heads are better than 1 


Getting together with Stein-Hall on a 
paper production problem has saved 
time-and-money for many a paper 
plant. You can do the same. Just ask—and 
all the technical experience of your 
near-by Stein-Hall salesman—plus 
the services of our complete 
laboratories—will be placed 





“LET STEIN-HALL 
HELP YOU FIND 
THE SOLUTION.’ 


willingly at your command. 









We are anxious as you to see 

you get the most out of Stein- 
Hall products. So whenever any 
difficulty or special requirement in 
your production comes up—large or 
small—don’t let it get you down. Call in 
Stein-Hall right away. 


HALLMARK QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Corn Starches Tapioca Flours Beater Sizes 
Calender Sizes Tub Sizes Coating Gums 
Envelope Gums Paper Bag Pastes Corrugating Adhesives 


LABORATORY-CONTROLLED FOR UNIFORMITY 









NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





285 MADISON AVENUE 
Cranch Offices in 16 Other Cities and Canada (See your focal phone directory) 
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DODGE-TIMKEN TYPE “E” PILLOW BLOCKS 





Superior performance at 
moderate cost. High speed 
capacity. Sizes1-3/16" to 4". 


DODGE-TIMKEN DOUBLE INTER-LOCK PILLOW BLOCKS 
For general service. Normal 
radial, thrust and shock 
loads. 1-7/16" to 4-15/16". 
DODGE-TIMKEN TYPE ‘“C’’ PILLOW BLOCK 
Triple sealed against fine 
abrasive dust. Shaft sizes 
are 1-3/16” to 4-15/16”". 


DODGE-TIMKEN SPECIAL DUTY BALL AND SOCKET PILLOW BLOCKS 





Rugged, heavy duty, high 
speeds. Made in shaft sizes 
from 1-7/16" to 8”. 


DODGE-TIMKEN 


On anti-friction bearings, these two names are assurance of dependability and 
performance which enable you to cut costs and increase production. Dodge mounts, 
seals and houses the precision bearing assemblies and delivers them fully assem- 
bled, adjusted and lubricated—ready to lock on the shaft. Parts required for mount- 
ing these bearings are manufactured complete in the Dodge factory—from foundry 
through many precision operations on the latest machine tool equipment. The bear- 
ings pictured are from the famous Dodge 30,000 hour line, covering a broad range 
of industrial bearing requirements, promptly available from distributors’ stocks. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION « MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


DGE 


of Mishawaka, Ind. 


Copyright, 1947, Dodge Mts. Corp. 
a FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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CALL THE 
TRANSMISSIONEER 


your local Dodge distributor, 
for news of latest develop- 
ments in power transmission 
equipment. Look for his name 
in your classified telephone 
book under ‘Power Trans- 
mission Equipment.” ~ 


may 




















For Better Combustion Practice Use 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATOMIZERS 









Enco Wide Range Mechanical Atomizer 











Enco Air or Steam Atomizer 





Enco Interchangeable Atomizer Support 





Interchangeable Enco Fuel Oil Atomizers are well as for stoker-fired and industrial type fur- 


improving combustion practice in more and naces. They can also be used independently for 
more progressive boiler rooms. Designed for special applications. 
exceptionally wide capacity ranges with all The Engineer Company maintains a research 
grades of liquid fuels, they eliminate burner tip and planning staff to help you improve your 
changes, through the entire load range. combustion practice. Literature completely de- 
1. Wide Range Mechanical Atomizers —With scribing any Enco product will be sent on 
a capacity range of 10 to 1—controlled request. an 


manually at atomizer or automatically from- 
remote station—constant high oil pressure 
at atomizer insures efficient atomization 
over entire load range without recircula- 
ting or returning oit 
2. Steam or Air Atomizers—Capacity range 

of 10 to 1—controlled by manual or auto- 
matic pressure regulation. 

Both atomizers are designed to fit the Enco 

Interchangeable Atomizer Support. Enco 

Straight Mechanical Atomizers are also avail- 

able. 

Enco Fuel Oil Atomizers are built to give most 

economical, efficient service for any type pul- 

verized coal, gas or oil-burning air register as 
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Gnsatiable Paper Consumption 
Presents Problema 


>>» INTO THE HUGE MAW of 
this paper-hungry country this year 
has gone a recordbreaking tonnage of 
paper products. But the hunger is not 
satisfied. Paper-consuming America is 
back at the serving table like Oliver 
Twist, asking for “more.” 

At the close of 1947, this country 
alone will have consumed almost as 
great a tonnage of paper products as 
the entire world produced in 1937. 

As we come to the threshhold of the 
new year, the trend is still definitely 
and continuously upward. Figures for 
1947 will show that we are crowding 
close to the 25,000,000 ton consump- 
tion mark—an advance of almost 5,- 
000,000 tons in the past three years. 
Provided we can get the wood pulp, 
we may conceivably reach the 30,- 
000,000-ton mark by 1950. 

We repeat and stress that—it all de- 
pends upon our available supply of 
wood pulp. This past’ year, Canada 
has been our ace in the hole. She has 
made up to us more tonnage of wood 
pulp than we lost from prewar Euro- 
pean sources. The question is: can she 
continue to ship us the amount of 
wood pulp and pu!pwood that we 
must have to maintain our operations 
at maximum volume? 

For the past five years, wood pulp 
capacity in the United States has in- 
creased about one per cent a year, 
while our consumption of pulp prod- 
ucts has increased about ten per cent 
a year. Added tonnage must come 
from sources outside this country, and 
Canada seems the most likely source of 
a dependable supply. 

Look at the latest record. Says the 
News Print Service Bureau—‘‘News 
print production in North America 
in October was the largest for any 
one month in history.” 

“The total of 502,874 tons, com- 
pared with 476,265 tons in October 
last year—shipments were 501,111 
tons last month compared with 477,- 
266 tons in October, 1946.” 

Canada ships us 82 per cent of her 
production. Deducting our produc- 


tion of about 64,000 tons for that 
month, Canada shipped about 458,500 
tons of newsprint. 

Her mills are being driven at bet- 
ter than 100 per cent capacity, six 
days of every week. She is laboring 
under economic handicaps at that. 

A recent report showed that her 
costs are counting. Her logs have 
advanced to 173 per cent and her 
labor to 152 per cent more than 1939 
basis, but her contract prices on news- 
print have only advanced 80 per cent 
or $90 per ton delivered, New York, 


while hungry consumers will pay an 
open market price of $200 per ton for 
what little free tonnage is available. 
Certainly something is wrong with 
this picture—and what’s wrong will 
be righted. For this world-wide short- 
age of wood pulp is no temporary 
situation. Finding new wood areas, 
building new mills and providing new 
wood pulp capacities, is a long, slow 
and immensely expensive process. 
The United States and Canadian 
paper industries are faced with a con- 
tinually mounting demand for every 
last ton of product possible to produce. 
And that demand is buttressed by the 
most amzing growth in population 
(which means new consumers) that 
the western hemisphere ever knew. 
The paper industry’s prewar bogey 
man of overproduction lies buried 
deep beneath a mountain of augment- 
ing end-use demand for every shred 
of paper it can make for years to come. 
It is almost a physical impossibility 
for supply to overtake demand for 
paper products in the reasonably near 
future. Contemplation of the Alaskan 
proposition ought to be sufficient to 
convince the most skeptical. The 
greedy maw of the consumer demand 
is wide open. Try to fill it! 





“With GIL Thy. Getting Got. Understanding” 


>>> HAVE YOU EVER TRIED to 
listen to a man who was an expert in 
his field but who could not talk or 
at least could not put his thoughts in 
a language understandable to you? 
Contrariwise, have you ever tried to 
pass on some helpful information to 
a person who you knew did not under- 
stand what you were saying or who 
was discourteous enough as not to 
listen? Probably, you have experi- 
enced both of these situations, as most 
people have; and have either shrugged 
your shoulders and said “so what!” or 
just pondered on what could be done 
about them. 

In the first situation, it might be 
said that the problem belongs to the 
other fellow; but, on second thought, 
may be there is fault on both sides. 
Perhaps you should have taken advan- 
tage of numerous opportunities to be- 
come better informed. If so, you 
would have had less difficulty in un- 
derstanding him. Possibly, too, the 
speaker should have taken it upon him- 
self to whittle down some of his high 
brow talk and, again, the message 
would have gone over easier. 

Just because he is an expert and 


you are not is no reason for inability ~ 


in getting together with a vocabulary 
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familiar to both. Yet how often we 
hear the statement, “He talks a dif- 
ferent language.” This remark does 
not mean a different native tongue, 
but rather the use of a vocabulary 
that is unfamiliar to one not versed in 
the technicalities of the subject. 

Men in the same field but in dif- 
ferent occupations often find it diffi- 
cult to reduce their talks to a com- 
mon denominator. It is true that each 
specialist may have a ‘language unto 
himself when talking to other men in 
the same work; but why should it not 
be possible to simplify the language so 
it is understandable to anyone. 

A college professor who was always 
over the heads of his students, taught 
one course that came to be known by 
everyone who took it as Johnson’s (not 
the true name) Secrets. 

In the second situation, if the 
listener is attentive and yet does not 
understand, it would be well to ques- 
tion why. Maybe by some slight 
change in wording, you will get the 
response desired. 

If the failure to listen is an act of 
discourtesy on the part pf the other 
feellow, he is the loser. As Spurgeon 
has put it, “There is wisdom in gener- 
osity, as in everything else.” 
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This Matter of Thanksgiving — 
Whether November, December or June 


>>» LAST MONTH I spent Thanks- 
giving Day in the picturesque and liv- 
able little town of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Interesting, for a change. 
Particularly when there is eight inches 
of snow in Chicago plus a penetrating 
wind at 11 to 15 degrees above zero, 
whereas down there it was 72 degrees, 
no wind, a cloudless blue sky—an al- 
together perfect day. I’m for Baton 
Rouge on Thanksgiving (or Christ- 
mas or Valentine’s Day—but not 
Fourth of July or Labor Day). 

Yes, I’m for Baton Rouge on 
Thanksgiving Day even if some of the 
old timers are still fighting the Civil 
War—the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy still damns the Yankees—and 
most of the population is getting the 
late Huey Long’s brother into (or kept 
out of) the Governor’s chair. 

Yes, I am for Baton Rouge on 
Thanksgiving Day—except that their 
popular notion of history manifestly 
has more to do with Evangeline and 
her Gabriel (who settled this bayou 
country after having been driven out 
of “the forest primeval” by the Brit- 
ish) than with Priscilla and her John 
(who made life uncomfortable for the 
doughty old Cap’n Standish). They— 
or at least a dozen of them—don’t 
know much about the Thanksgiving 


WILLIAM SIBLEY 


Proclamation; who originated it or 
when. 

There I was munching on my breast 
of turkey (with corn bread dressing 
—and very good, too) occupying a 
tiny table for two on the dining 
room’s “‘mezzanine.” Immediately be- 
low me was a table gayly decorated 
and groaning under a feast for twelve. 
Cocktails were poured and bon vivants 
consumed until tongues loosened, 
nerves relaxed, poise forgotten, and 
everyone had much for which to be 
thankful. Presently the conversation 
became serious when one member of 
the party insisted that President Mon- 
roe issued the first Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation. Yet another, equally con- 
vinced he was right, said it was Presi- 
dent Jefferson. This debate cowed 
the majority of the party (none of 
whom could set him or herself up as 
an authority) until one man came up 
with the ludicrous, yet sincere, belief 
that it was none other than William 
Henry Harrison who perpetrated this 
“last Thursday of November” custom 
on America. 

Well—let’s help out those who be- 
lieve in or despise the Long family by 
stating here and now that the first 


presidential Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion was written and signed by none 
other than President George Washing- 
ton in the year 1789. 

As for me, I think often of these 
things whether it be during Novem- 
ber or July, February or May. 

Thank you, God, for having me 
born an American, I love America. I 
love my work; my workmates; the 
things I do each day. I love my home; 
the clean clothes I have to wear; the 
white light or the music that answers 
the command of my fingers at a 
switch. 

Please, God, keep America very 
strong, like history books show it to 
have been, always. Let us help those 
who have little and show them the 
ways which have made us prosperous 
and happy. Make us strong for those 
who need and appreciate our help. 
Make us strong to resist those who 
would take away the things which 
give to our strength, happiness and 
prosperity. 

Please, God, help us to do right with 
all the things you have given to us. 
We have much to do in world affairs. 
We have even more to do in domestic 
affairs. You, and you alone can help 
us. Make it possible that we can ac- 
cept Thy judgment. 


Our country now stands at a cross-roads of its history... . In this crucial period, we deem 
it highly desirable that a comprehensive program of education in the ideals and prac- 
tices of American democracy be launched. Americans tend to take their democratic 
government for granted. We think of it as we would a familiar landmark. 


there yesterday; it is here today; it will be there tomorrow. 
of the struggle for human freedom. 


It was 
But that is not the history 


The price of liberty continues to be the eternal 


vigilance of those who enjoy it—especially in a world of rapidly changing Sven 
The American Heritage tinted and The Freedom Train.) 
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TAKE SHOCK out oF TOUGH DRIVES 
witH LINK-BELT 


Etectroflucd DRIVE 





"MOTORIZED HYDRAULIC POWER” ASSURES 
CONTINUOUS TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION! 


The Electrofluid Drive combines with virtually all types of 
Link-Belt constant and variable speed reduction gear units and 
chain drives to afford shock-proof, efficient, economical transmis- 
sion of power, embodying important features in starting and over- 
load protection. Three principal advantages are: 

(a) It permits the use of a smaller motor than otherwise might 
be required—improves power factor and overall efficiency. 

(b) It prevents damage to costly power-driven equipment and 

« motor. 

(c) It provides a smooth transmis- 
sion of power, eliminating shocks 
which could damage material in 
process. 


Ask for Book 2085-A giving full de- 
tails and application suggestions. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadel 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneopotie £ Se San Francisco 24 Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
to 8. Offices in ‘Principal Ci Cities. 
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Link-Belt Power 
Transmission Ma- 
chinery meets the 
exacting require- 
ments of all in- 


Silverstreak 
Silent Chain 
Drives 





Silverlink 
Roller Chain Drives 
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Unmounted Ball 
and Roller Bearings 








BILL, WITH ME - - - 


SHEET-TO-SHEET UNIFORMITY 
IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
SKID-TO-SKID UNIFORMITY! 




















§ 
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—And this is one of the many superior qualities 
you find in paperboard surface that is sized with 
Kelgin*, the algin surface sizing agent. It insures 
uniform ink absorption, full high gloss ink printing 
control, provides consistently uniform results. 


Kelgin is a product of nature that has been rig- 
idly processed, is free of impurities and easy to use. 
It is soluble in both hot and cold water and adapt- 
able to water box or size press application. With 
Kelgin, you find no foaming, picking or sticking to 
the rolls. It additionally reduces the tendency of 
sheets to curl. 


This modern surface sizing agent is highly eco- 
nomical. For full information on the adaptation 
of Kelgin to your particular application, just drop 
us a line. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO--6 : NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES~- 14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 
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Your Everyday Piping Needs 
Now Filled from Local Stocks 


No waiting for most regular items at 
your Crane Branch or Wholesaler 


Stock bins are rapidly filling up at local Crane 
outlets. Day by day, in valves, fittings, steam 
specialties, piping accessories . . . brass, iron, 
and steel . . . the selection keeps rounding out. 























For routine maintenance work . . . or emer- 
gency replacements . . . you’re most likely to get 
what you need . . . when you need it . . . in the 
complete Crane line. Because in power, process- 
ing, or general service piping equipment, the 
Crane line is most complete. And because, in per- 
formance and value, Crane Quality has always 
led the field. 

You'll avoid needless delays by calling your 
Crane Man first . . . for everything in piping. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and W bolesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 














Water treating system; all 
bibing materials from Crane 











LANGED 
cit TING? 


















(Right) ONE VALVE GOOD FOR 7 
SERVICES—Crane No. 7 Brass Globe with 
easily renewed composition disc. Speeds 
and simplifies piping maintenance. 

Supplied with long-wearing discs for 
steam, hot or cold water, air, oil, 

gas, or gasoline. Slip in a new disc 

and you've got anew valve. For pres- 
sures up to 150 pounds steam; 
300 pounds cold. Sizes up to 
3-in.; also angle pattern. See 
your Crane Catalog, 
page 30. 
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AND HEATING ee .—l lc 
Seems =FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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mm SIDES 


OF A V-BELT 


That Really GET the WEAR! Ww 
—-— ONLY the SIDES I ek 





The SIDES Do ALL the GRIPPING 
—They Pick Up ALL the LOAD! 


The moment you think about it, you realize, of course, that the 
sidewall is the part of a V-Belt that really gets the wear. 

It’s the sidewall that has to grip the pulley. It has to pick up all 
the power from the driver pulley, transmit that power to the belt as a 
whole and then, once more, deliver the power to the driven pulley. 
And the sidewall takes all the wear against the sheave-groove wall. 

That is the perfectly natural reason why you have always noticed that 
the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first! 


Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE 
SAVES Sidewall Wear—Lengthens Belt Life. 


Since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, anything that pro- 
longs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life of the belt. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the ordinary, 
straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the middle of the sides. 
They show also why the Patented Concave Side greatly reduces sidewall 
wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple reason why your 
Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so much longer service than any 


straight-sided V-Belt can possibly give. 


—and the Concave Side is 


MORE IMPORTANT NOW 
Than Ever Before! 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted 
in Super Vulco Ropes capable of carrying much heavier loads 
—up to 40% higher horsepower ratings in some cases— 
the sidewall of the belt is called upon to do even more 
work in transmitting these heavier loads to the pul- 
ley. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, 
the life-prolonging Concave Side is more important 


NOW than ever before! 





4712 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY DENVER, U.S.A. "World's Largest Makers of Y-Belts” 


GATES”. DRIVES @ 


ond josber Stes UN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS fircrign coumics nam oF ss ete 
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FOUR WAYS, did we say? Better change that to five. 





For this hydrapulper is constructed almost 
entirely of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel. 


And that means another saving. Lukens Nickel- 
Clad Steel not only.protects your paper stock 
from rust stains and other damage, it brings you 
all the strength and corrosion-resisting qualities of 
pure Nickel at a much lower price than you'd 
pay for the solid metal. 


Credit the Smirn & CaFFREY Company, Syracuse, 
and the Ditts MACHINE Works, Fulton, N. Y., 
for this simple and efficient hydrapulper design. 
It permits building and shipping the unit in 

four sections. It saves construction cost and time. 
It saves shipping time and space and weight. 
And it makes final assembly an easier, quicker job! 


The twelve-foot-diameter hydrapulper you see 
pictured here is now in service at the National 
Paper Corporation plant in Ransom, Pa. They 
use it mostly for processing facial and toilet tissues. 


At National, the basic furnish is a combination 
of virgin pulps and reclaimed paper. It is 
quickly broken down to flowable form by the 
rotor which turns at 195 rpm. Each batch is 
thoroughly defibered and blended in a matter 
of seconds. 


In the pulp and paper industry, Lukens Nickel- 
Clad Steel is widely—and wisely—used wherever 
rust and corrosion threaten quality production or 
endanger equipment life. You'll find a lot of 
helpful information about this economical 


construction material in the illustrated booklet, 
Lukens Clad Steels. Write us for your free copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM .. OF SERVICE 


NICKEL AMtt, ALLOYS 


MONEL’ © “K'"MONEL + “'S"* MONEL + “R'* MONEL + “KR'* MONEL 
INCONEL’ + WICKEL © “‘L"*WICKEL + “‘Z"* NICKEL *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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with EXTRA strength ? 





Rex Chabelco 


@ HERE'S THE CHAIN that’s extra tough .. . extra rugged 


for mill service. Rex Chabelco Steel Chain is built to 



































stand up under the toughest type of operating conditions 
to give you years of dependable service. 


@ TAKE THIS MILL, for example. With the 
application assistance of the Rex Man, rug- 
ged Rex Chabelco was installed to feed 
logs into the mill. It’s all in the day’s work 
for Chabelco to have whole sling loads of 
logs dropped on the chain as shown here. 
And it will keep right on working through 
years of economical service. There'll be 
no production hold-ups here due to pre- 
mature chain failures. 





@ AS SHOWN in this close-up, each part of Rex Chabelco 
is built to exacting specifications. The straight side bar 
type shown here is the ideal chain for extra heavy-duty 
conveyor work. Offset side bar types are used for normal 
heavy-duty conveyors and drives. They maintain accu- 





rate pitch, assuring correct alignment of attachments 
throughout their operating life. The Rex Man will be 
glad to assist you in the application of Chabelco for your 
mills. Ask him also about Baldwin-Rex Roller Chain 
for your high speed drives. Write Chain Belt Company, 
| 1714 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Bid POWELL makes a avme2 line of 
valves for the CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 






200-pound Bronze Globe 
Valve with renewable stain- 
less steel seat and regrind- 200-pound Bronze Gate 
able, renewable ‘‘Powell- Vaive with renewable 
ium” nickel-bronze disc. “Powellium” nickel- 
bronze disc. 





Large 125-pound Iron 
Body Bronze Mounted 
or All iron O. S. & Y. 
Gate Valve. 











& Y. “*Y” Vaive. 


Class 300-pound Cast Stee! 
O. S. & Y. Gate Vaive. 





pound Stainless Steel “"Y” Valve. Gate, Globe, and Angle Mounted or All tron O. S. Iron ‘‘Master Pilot” 






Large size 150-pound 
Stainless Stee! O. S. 





More than a century ago, the Wm. Powell Com- 
pany adopted a definite, long-range policy, namely, 
to concentrate on making valves—and valves only 
—for all branches of industry. As a result Powell 
has been able, through the years, to meet each new 
flow control requirement as it has arisen. Thus at 
any given time in more than a hundred years, the 
Powell Line has always been complete. 


As of today, the Powell Line includes Bronze and 
Iron Valves of all required types, designs and sizes; 
Cast Steel Valves of all types in pressure classes 
from 150 to 2500 pounds; and Valves for Corrosion 
Resistance, available in the widest range of metals 
and alloys ever used in making valves. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
s 













150-pound Stainless Steel 
O. S. & Y. Globe Vaive, 





150-pound Stainiess 
New, standard 150- 150-pound Stainless Stee! O. S. & Y. 125-pound Iron Body Bronze Bronze Mounted or All Steel O. S. & Y. Globe 


125-pound tron Body 
Valve with Powell Pat- 


0. S. & Y. Gate Vaive. Valves also available in this design. & Y. Globe Valve. Gate Valve. ented Seat Wiper. 
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~ BECKAMINE 


The exceptionally stable... 


* 


readily cured urea-formaldehyde resin 


Here’s why P-426 Beckamine is the resin of choicefor pulp. P-426 can be applied in the beater, at the fan 
imparting wet strength to paper for a multitude of | pump or head box, or directly to the sheet at the size 
uses. Comparatively small amounts of resin vastly press. No special curing procedures are required, 
increase the wet strength, tensile strength, fold and and it is stable in storage. Further details are avail- 
Mullen of papers manufactured from many types of _ able direct from the Sales Department at Detroit. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. RED 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York © Elizabeth, New Jersey © South San Francisco, California ® Seattle, Washington ¢* Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Liverpool, England ¢ Paris, France © Sydney, Australia © Zurich, Switzerland ¢ Milan, Italy @ Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


SYNTHETIC RESINS ° CHEMICAL COLORS * PHENOLIC PLASTICS e INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Jill Cylinder Mould Vats 


Two of a complete set of four 
stainless steel vats for a multiple 
cylinder machine. These have 
all the features and adjustments 
described at the right. 


“‘Not just a mould in a tub, but a pre- 
cision machine with facilities for 
getting the most out of a given furnish’’ 


That, in brief, is the appraisal, by a well-known paper-making authority, of 
the Sandy Hill Cylinder Machine Vat. 


Several types are available, each designed and constructed to give the 
best solution to the problems of distribution of approach flow and maxi- 
mum opportunity to vary flow through the vat to meet specific formation 
requirements. 


The type illustrated above features: 


® Direct flow vat equipped with Sandy ® Vat is provided with an overflow for re- 
Hill-Bertrams Flow Distributor to give cireuletion. 
even mixture over full width of mould. 4 

© Counter Gow vel mey cho bo fer © Combination Sandy Hill Slice and 
nished. Making Board, giving means of con- 


: " _— trolling the stock as it enters the circle, 
® Special patented design permitting ; , 
movement of mould 6" both horizont- regulating formation and speed of 
ally and vertically while operating. stock at forming point. 


Let us show you how well the proper type will fit into your production scheme. 


THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 


HUDSON FALLS, N. ¥ 
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UNION 





© Variety of metals, minerals 
and ores of value to industry 


© Power and irrigation projects 
© Good living conditions 
© Colorful scenic attractions 


© Excellent rail transportation 


Mio nutacturers, packers and processors will 
find Nevada a storehouse of raw materials. There 
are deposits of copper, silver, gold, zinc, lead and 
uranium. Mineral ores and minerals include 
tungsten, manganese and antimony ore, magne- 
site, gypsum, sulphur, borax and vanadium. 
Building stone and marble also are available. 


Cattle, sheep and poultry raising are expanding 
agricultural pursuits and there also is some 


* One of a series of 
advertisements 
on industrial 
opportunities in 
the states served by 
the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


production of a variety of grains, vegetables 
and fruits. 


Irrigation and power are supplied by several 
Federal projects including famous Hoover Dam. 


Nevada’s healthful climate, excellent educa- 
tional system, and a variety of scenic attrac- 
tions contribute to the advantages of living in 
this western area. 


Each year, thousands of vacationists visit gi- 
gantic Hoover Dam, beautiful Lake Mead and 
near-by picturesque Las Vegas. 


Union Pacific provides top-notch freight and 
passenger transportation so essential to a 
State’s industrial development. 


Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE RATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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B.F. PERKINS & SON, INc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS ©: 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Flow diagram of Swenson-Nyman 3-drum 5-stage pulp washing system. aii 


Dilution is Reduced 
by the multi-stage multiple-unit method of 


SWENSON-NYMAN PULP WASHING 


four-, five-, and six-stage washing—employ- 

ing Swenson-Nyman drums in series. Each 
drum washes in two stages, with a repulper between 
drums. Each stage employs as wash water the liquor 
drained from the succeeding stage . . . with fresh, 
clean water used only for the final stage. 


Teor: pulp mill operators think in terms of 


Dilution is a direct indication of washer room 
efficiency that reflects in evaporator loads, and fuel 
and steam costs. Hence, the favorable performance 
of recent installations of Swenson-Nyman Pulp 
Washers is attracting industry-wide attention. 


Results from such multi-stage multiple-drum 
operation have shown cleaner pulp, less dilution, 
reduced chemical loss, and almost total absence of 
foaming difficulties. 


The Swenson- Nyman process operates as a closed 
system—eliminating waste of valuable chemicals to 






of Whiting Corporation 








the sewer, and avoiding prob- 
lems of stream pollution. 


Swenson’s leadership in 
supplying improved equip- 
ment for pulp mill processes 
is amply demonstrated by 
the successful results of the 
Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer. Swenson Engineers 
will gladly help you with an analysis of your opera- 
tions, and recommend the installation best calcu- 
lated to bring your mill up-to-date. 


Write or phone for a preliminary consultation. 





Six Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washers arranged in two 3-drum 
lines. Each line provides 5-stage washing. 





e Black Liquor Evaporators 
e Pulp Washers « Lime Sludge Filters 

e Causticizers ¢ Digester Blow Condensers 
@ Surface Condensers 

e Kraft Pulp Deckers 
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Power Piping i Paper Mills 


->>P PIPING REQUIREMENTS of 


a modern paper mill power plant differ 
in no essential from those of central 
station steam plants. Such differences 
as do exist are brought about by the 
smaller capacity of the steam gen- 
erators and the general use of back- 
pressure turbines, or condensing tur- 
bines with provision for extracting 
most of the steam for process. 

The requirements for continuity of 
service in the paper mill power plant 
appear to be no less severe than in a 
central station; however, the reserve 
or standby steam generator capacity 
often is much less adequate. 

In view of this general similarity of 
service, the following discussion of 
piping design, which is based on cen- 
tral station practice, should be of in- 
terest to the paper mill power plant 
operator. 

Since the bulk of the high-pressure 
steam and feed water pipe lines will be 
designed by competent engineering or- 
ganizations and the fabrication and 
erection carried out by skilled fabri- 
cators, it might be questioned why the 
paper mill power plant operator should 
be concerned about the particular de- 
sign details employed. If all pipe lines 
gave equally trouble-free operation, 
and if piping maintenance were not 
frequently one of the major items of 
power plant maintenance expense, 
there would be no reason for concern 
about such details. But, even in the 
best piping systems, there are occa- 
sional leakages of flanged line joints, 
valve bonnet joints, or other causes of 
Outages attributable to piping. The 
increased use of welded construction 
has materially reduced piping main- 
tenance, but in many systems the de- 
sire for ready disassembly of connec- 
tions to valves and equipment has pre- 
vented taking full advantage of 
welded construction. 

_ A basic tenet of the author’s train- 
ing is that those charged with the 


ARTHUR McCUTCHAN 
Senior Research Engineer 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


daily operation and maintenance of a 
power plant should have a voice in the 
selection of equipment. Where this 
practice is followed, the plant oper- 
ator finds it desirable to take stock of 
his operating experience at frequent 
intervals and to compare his results 
with those obtained with newer types 
of equipment in his own or allied in- 
dustries. 


Steam Conditions 


In the central station power plant 
the choice of steam pressure and tem- 
perature is baséd on an economic bal- 
ance between the increase in cost of 
steam generators, turbines, piping, etc., 
for the higher pressures and tempera- 
tures and the fuel saving effected 
thereby. In the case of the paper mill 
power plant, the choice of initial 
steam conditions is influenced princi- 
pally by the balance between power 
and process steam requirements of the 
particular paper mill. 

Since power generated from extract- 
ed steam or back-pressure operation is 
obtained at a heat rate of about 4500 
Btu per kw-hr. in the fuel as com- 
pared with 14,000 to 20,000 Bru per 
kw-hr. for steam going to the con- 
denser, it is important to have the 
process steam and electric require- 
ments in as good balance as can be ob- 
tained. Where process steam require- 
ments are reduced for any reason it 
may be necessary to purchase elec- 
tricity from the outside or to operate 
the turbines condensing. Both pro- 
cedures tend to increase operating 
costs. However, the ability to operate 
condensing, although giving a higher 
Btu rate, greatly increases the flex- 
ibility of operations. 

According to a recent survey, 600 
psi, 750 Fahr. appears to be about the 
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upper limit of pressure and tempera- 
ture for paper mill power plants. One 
plant was designed for 900 psi, 825 
Fahr., while one other was built for 
600 psi, 825 Fahr. The majority of 
the steam generating equipment was 
designed for 400 to 450 psi and 650 
to 700 Fahr., or lower pressures and 
temperatures. 


Selection of Pipe Material 


Since operating temperatures above 
750 Fahr. appear to be the exception 
rather than the rule for paper mill 
power plants, this discussion of pipe 
material is limited to carbon steels. As 
long as temperatures do not exceed 
825 Fahr., there is no cause for con- 
cern as to possible deterioration of 
carbon steels due to graphitization. 
The extensive surveys, investigations, 
and discussions of graphitization con- 
ducted by the central station industry 
would seem therefore to have only an 
indirect interest to the paper mill 
power plant operator. 


Seamless Pipe 


Seamless pipe is most commonly 
used for superheated steam and boiler- 
feed lines in power plants. Pipe for 
such purposes usually is purchased to 
ASTM Specifications A106 or AS53. 
Both the low carbon, Grade A, and 
medium carbon, Grade B, steels of 
A106 are now required to be “silicon- 
killed.” If intended for service above 
700 Fahr., the higher allowable stresses 
permitted for silicon-killed steels (see 
Table 1) may make their use particu- 
larly desirable. A minimum silicon 
content of 0.10° percent must be ex- 
pressly specified when purchasing sili- 
con-killed pipe to ASTM AS53. 

Supplementary tests of an optional 
nature on both ends of each length of 
pipe are provided for in ASTM A106 
where assurance of the highest grade 
of pipe is desired. These tests are nor- 
mally required only for pipe 8 in. and 
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larger, but may be extended to smaller 
sizes by special agreement. The cost 
of such tests, which is borne by the 
purchaser, amounts to an increase of 
from 20 to 30 per cent in the cost of 
Schedule 80 pipe in sizes 8 to 12 in. 
inc., and is proportionately greater in 
the smaller sizes. In addition to the 
extras for special tests, where specified 
on the order, pipe made to ASTM 
A106 costs about 10 to 15 per cent 
more than the same pipe made to 
ASTM AS53 principally because of the 
more stringent surface inspection re- 
quirements of A106 and the conse- 
quently greater percentage of rejec- 
tions. The extra cost of pipe to A106 
and the need for the supplementary 
tests must be weighed against the 
greater assurance of a completely sat- 
isfactory product. For service condi- 
tions not exceeding 600 psi at 750 
Fahr., these supplementary tests are 
generally considered to be unnecessary. 


Lap-Welded and Electric- 
Resistance-Welded Pipe 


Where pipe is threaded and is used 
for steam pressures of 250 psi and 
higher, or for feedwater at pressures 
of 100 psi and temperatures of 220 
Fahr. and over both the Power Boiler 
Code and the Code for Pressure Piping 
require the pipe to be seamless. If pipe 
is joined by welding, lap-joints (van 
stone), or by other method which does 
not reduce the pipe wall thickness at 
the joint, lap-welded or resistance- 
welded pipe may be used in place of 
seamless, for steam and feedwater 
service provided proper allowance is 
made for their respective longitudinal 
joint efficiencies. The use of lap-welded 
pipe is limited to 750 Fahr. in both the 
Piping and Boiler Codes. Electric- 
resistance-welded pipe is limited to 750 
Fahr. in the Piping Code, but may be 
used up to 1000 Fahr. in piping under 
the jurisdiction of the Boiler Code. 

Lap-welded pipe usually is consid- 
ered to cost less than seamless, but this 
is not always true for all sizes. In 
most instances the saving in cost of 
pipe using lap-welded in place of low 
carbon seamless is less than 5 per cent, 
where both are purchased to ASTM 
AS53. 


Electric-resistance-welded pipe is 
priced rather consistently a few per 
cent below seamless. Where service 
conditions and code restrictions per- 
mit the use of resistance-welded-pipe, 
some cost advantage may accrue. 


Selection of Pipe Schedule 


The selection of pipe wall thickness, 
or schedule number, is not difficult, 
but the writer has encountered a num- 
ber of instances where considerably 
heavier pipe was used than required 
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TABLE 1—Allowable Stress (S Values) psi for Pipe in Power Piping Systems 
































Piping Code Piping end Boiler Code 
150 350 650 700 750 800 
Carbon Steel Pipe | (Fahr.) |(Fahr.) | (Fahr.) | (Fahr.) | (Fahr.) |(Fahr.) 
ASTM A106, Grade B_ 15000 13800 12000 11400 10400 9100 
ASTM A53, Grade B 15000 13800 12000 11400 10400 (9100)** 
(Silicon-killed*) 
ASTM A‘53, Grade B 15000 13800 12000 11400 9950 (8300) 
ASTM A106, Grade A 12000 11040 9600 9250 8700 8000 
ASTM A‘53, Grade A 12000 11040 9600 9250 8700 (8000) 
(Silicon-killed) 
ASTM A‘53, Grade A 12000 11040 9600 9100 8250 (7250) 
*A minimum silicon content 0.10 per cent must be specified for pipe, if silicon- 
killed pipe is wanted. This requirement is included in A106. 
**Values in parenthesis are permitted for pipe under the jurisdiction of the 
Boiler Code, but not if under the Code for Pressure Piping. 








for the service. In one case, a 3-in. 
wall thickness was specified for a 
10-in. steam line which only required 
0.365 in. The pipe procurable at the 
time was 0.500 in. It required several 
long distance calls to ascertain that 
the lighter pipe was adequate for the 
service. A slight familiarity with the 
methods of determining the necessary 
pipe wall thickness would have saved 
considerable time and money. 

Care in establishing the pressure and 
temperature conditions with proper 
reference to the code having jurisdic- 
tion may easily make a difference of 
25 to 30 per cent in the cost of pipe. 
The use of Grade B pipe in place of 
Grade A or of silicon-killed in place of 
nonsilicon-killed pipe also may make 
it possible to use a lighter schedule 
with increased reliability. 


Code Requirements— 
Steam Piping 


The pressure for which superheated 
steam piping must be designed was re- 
defined in the 1946 edition of the 
ASME Power Boiler Code. Pipe con- 
nected to the superheater outlet header 
up to the first stop valve in each con- 
nection is required to be designed for 
a pressure not less than the lowest 
pressure at which any superheater 
safety valve is set to blow. Pipe be- 
tween the first stop valve and the sec- 
ond valve, where boilers are connected 
to a common steam main, is required 
to be designed for the expected op- 
erating pressure, but not less than 85 
per cent of the lowest pressure at 
which any drum safety valve is set to 
blow. The design pressure in the Code 
for Pressure Piping is defined as the 
“maximum internal service pressure.” 

The allowable stress (S value) used 
in computing pipe wall thickness is 
required by both codes not to exceed 
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that permitted in the tables of S values 
for the expected steam temperature. 

Both the Power Boiler Code and the 
Power and District Heating sections 
of the Code for Pressure Piping take 
cognizance of the fact that pressure 
and temperature swings occur in op- 
eration. The applicable portion of Par. 
P-23(f) reads as follows: 

“Either pressure or temperature, or 
both, may exceed the nominal values 
if the corresponding stress in the pipe 
wall calculated by the formulas does 
not exceed the S value allowable for 
the actual expected temperature by 
more than the following allowances 
for the periods of duration indicated: 

“(1) Up to 15 per cent increase 
above the § value during 10 per cent 
of the operating period; 

“(2) Up to 20 per cent increase 
of the S value during 1 per cent of the 
operating period.” 


Code Requirements— 
Feedwater Piping 


The jurisdictional limits for feed- 
water piping were specifically defined 
in the 1946 edition of the Power Boiler 
Code by means of the sketch repro 
duced in Figure 1. The Code for Pres- 
sure Piping should be used as a guide 
to safe design of feedwater piping out- 
side of the limits defined in Figure 1. 

Pipe between the boiler (or econo 
mizer if one is interposed) and the 
check valve, see Figure 1, is required 
to be designed for a pressure 1.2) 
times the lowest pressure at which any 
safety valve on the boiler drum of 
water space is set to blow. Pipe be 
tween this check valve and the glob 
or regulating valve where two or mo 
boilers are fed from a common source, 
is required to be designed for a pres 
sure not less than that required to feed 
the boiler. The pressure required 
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(1) LIMIT OF CODE JURISDICTION 
FOR A SINGLE BOILER 











(2) LIMIT OF CODE JURISDICTION FOR TWO OR MORE 








BOILERS FED FROM A COMMON SOURCE 
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BY-PASS AND SHUT-OFF VALVE (A) ARE OMITTED 





FiG.-1 POWER BOILER CODE 
JURISDICTIONAL LIMITS 
FOR FEEDWATER PIPING 


(REPRODUCTION OF FIG. P-44 OF ASME POWER BOILER CODE) 








feed the boiler must, of course, take . 


into account friction loss in piping 
and economizer, if any, and difference 
in elevation. 

The allowable stress (S value) for 
pipe in both sections is required not to 
exceed that permitted for the tem- 
perature of saturated steam corre- 
sponding to the lowest set pressure of 
any safety valve on the boiler drum. 
(One or more safety valves are re- 
quired to be set at or below the maxi- 
mum «llowable working pressure of 
the boiler.) If the maximum water 
temperature to be handled is greater 
than the temperature corresponding to 
the pressure of the lowest safety valve 
setting, the S value permitted for the 
maximum water temperature is to be 
used. For usual conditions, the sat- 
urated steam temperature will be 50 to 
150 Fahr. higher than the feedwater 
temperature. Since the S values for 
ferrous materials in the Boiler Code 
are the same for all temperatures 650 
Fahr. and lower and the saturation 
temperature for even 1200 psi is only 
§68 Fahr., it is apparent that as far 
as calculation of wall thickness is con- 
cerned, the above requirements can be 
reduced to the statement: the allow- 
able S value shall be that given for 
650 Fahr. 


The provisions for pressure and tem- 
perature swings quoted from Par. P-23 
(f) also apply to feedwater piping. It 
may be noted that the permissible in- 
crease of 15 per cent in pipe stress is 
more than adequate to care for the 6 
per cent rise in drum pressure, which 
is the maximum rise that can occur in 
a boiler having the required safety 
valve relieving capacity. 

Pipe between the boiler feed pumps 
and the check valve at the boiler, or 
regulating valve, if used, is required 
by the Code for Pressure Piping to be 
based on the highest pressures exerted 
by the beiler feed pumps at any load 
under normal operation and on the 
highest corresponding temperatures 
actually existing in each part of the 
system. It should be noted from Table 
1 that allowable stresses given in the 
Piping Code at 150 Fahr. are 25 per 
cent greater than the 650 Fahr. values 
so designs based on the actual tem- 
peratures may be appreciably lighter 
than if the 650 Fahr. values were used. 

Where means are provided for vary- 
ing the pump speed or otherwise con- 
trolling the pressures in the feedwater 
piping, advantage may be taken of the 
provisions for pressure swings to se- 
cure a more economical boilerfeed sys- 
tem. Constant speed boilerfeed pumps 
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require that the design pressure of the 
feedwater piping shall correspond to 
the pump shut-off pressure, since op- 
eration at 25 to 50 per cent of pump 
capacity will approach that pressure. 

A change from one schedule of pipe 
thickness to the next heavier increases 
the cost of pipe from 30 to 40 per 
cent, while a change from one valve 
and fitting standard to the next 
heavier may increase the cost of valves 
by 50 to 100 per cent. In addition to 
possible reduction in piping cost, sub- 
stantial savings in pumping power can 
be effected by variable speed operation 
and reduction of frictional and throt- 
tling losses in the feedwater system. 
One development along this line has 
been to have the boiler water level con- 
troller, which normally actuates the 
feedwater regulator valve, control the 
speed of the boilerfeed pumps. Tur- 
bine drives have been controlled suc- 
cessfully in this manner and consid- 
eration has been given to similar con- 
trol of hydraulic coupling drives. 


Allowable Stresses 


Typical allowable “S” values for 
seamless pipe to be used in the pipe 
wall thickness formula are given in 


Table 1. 


Wall Thickness Formula 


The following pipe wall thickness 
formula recently has been adopted by 
both the Power Boiler Code and the 
Power and District Heating sections 
of the Code for Pressure Piping: 


PD 
tm +cC or P 


r 2S + 0.8P 
2S(tm-C) 





D — 0.8 (tm-C) 


in which tm minimum pipe wall 
thickness, inches 


P = maximum internal 
service pressure, psi 


D = outside diameter of 


pipe, inches 


S = allowable stress due to 
internal pressure, psi 


C =allowance for thread- 
ing, mechanical strength, and/or cor- 
rosion, inches (0.065 in. for pipe, 1 
in. size and larger joined by welding or 
by lap joints; 0.069 in. for threaded 
pipe, 1 in. to 2 in. size incl.; and 0.098 
in. for threaded pipe, 24% in. in size 
and larger) 

As underthickness manufacturing 
tolerance of 12'% per cent is provided 
in ASTM Specifications A106 and 
AS53 so that to arrive at the nominal 
(average) wall thickness, tm, calcu- 
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lated from the formula, must be di- 
vided by 0.875 and the next heavier 
commercial pipe wall selected. Tables 
of minimum wall thicknesses on in- 
spection for nominal (average) pipe 
wall thicknesses have been appended 
to the 1946 revisions of the various 
ASTM specifications for pipe. The 
nominal wall thicknesses to be ordered 
may be found directly from these 
tables. Convenient tables of allowable 
working pressures for Tube-Turn 
welding fittings and for pipe of the 
same or equivalent material have been 
computed in accordance with this new 
formula. These tables will be made 
available to those having particular 
interest in piping design. 

While thicknesses given by the 
above formula are theoretically ample 
to take care of both bursting pressure 
and material removed in threading, 
when steel pipe is threaded and used 
for steam pressures of 250 psi and 
over or for feedwater pressures of 100 
psi. and temperatures of 220 Fahr. 
and over, it is required by both the 
codes to be seamless and of a weight 
equal to “extra strong” in order to 
furnish added mechanical strength. 
The Boiler Code refers to Schedule 80, 
but the intent is to require the equiva- 
lent of “extra strong” in both codes 
where pipe is threaded. 


Provision for Thermal Expansion 

The need for providing flexibility in 
pipe lines so that the changes in tem- 
perature from room temperature to 
operating temperatures will not cause 
excessive bending stresses or trouble- 
some reacting forces and moments is 
quite generally appreciated. 


Numerous methods of analyzing the 
flexibility of piping systems are avail- 
able to the piping designer. The merits 
of the various methods have been dis- 
cussed at some length in a series of 
articles which have appeared during 
the past year in the magazine, Heat- 
ing, Piping and Air Conditioning. 

In many cases, natural directional 
changes in a boiler steam lead, for ex- 
ample, are adequate to care for tem- 
perature changes. In some instances, 
extra loops, turns, etc., are included 
in a layout which would not be needed 
if a more detailed study of the pro- 
posed line were made. 

The usual penalty for inadequate 
provision for thermal expansion is dif- 
ficulty in keeping one or more flanged 
joints tight, particularly in the initial 

operation of the plant. Excessive bend- 
ing stresses arising from constraint of 
thermal elongation relieve themselves 
through creep or yielding of the por- 
tions of the line having the highest 
bending stresses. This tendency of a 
steam line to adjust itself to a shape 
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of lowered stress is an important fac- 
tor in the successful operation of 
steam lines. Unless the provision for 
expansion is entirely inadequate, this 
relaxation of the over-stresses line is 
only evident where a joint is taken 
apart for some reason. The difference 
between the deflection corresponding 
the stress which the pipe material 
could maintain at the operating tem- 
perature and the actual stress imposed 
will show up as an addition to the 
cold-spring or pre-spring applied to 
the line. 

It is customary to cut all pipe 
lengths for high temperature service 
short by 50 to 60 per cent of the com- 
puted thermal expansion and spring 
the pipe into place. English practice 
and that advocated by some designers 
in this country is to cut the pipe short 
100 per cent of the computed expan- 
sion. It can be demonstrated that 
equalizing the stresses in the cold and 
hot conditions by providing pre-spring 
in the neighborhood of 50 to 60 per 
cent results in a more economical de- 
sign than one based on 100 per cent 
cold-spring. In addition to increasing 
the total length of pipe required, the 
practice of cold-springing 100 per cent 
has other disadvantages. This practice 
results in the absence of bending stress 
at the operating temperature and in- 
creases the need for sway braces, vibra- 
tion dampeners, etc. The behavior of 
such an unstressed line is somewhat 
analogous to that of an unstrung bow. 


Even with 100 per cent cold-spring 
the Code for Pressure Piping requires 
that the stresses at the operating’ tem- 
perature be computed on the basis of 
a maximum of two-thirds of the cal- 
culated expansion. However, the full 
amount of the cold-spring must be 
taken into account in considering the 
forces, moments and stresses acting in 
the cold condition. 


Throughout engineering considera- 
tions of cold-spring there is a justi- 
fiable reluctance to take full credit for 
it. Although it is theoretically easy to 
provide any desired amount of cold- 
spring, field checks of closing joints 
often show that none has been ob- 
tained. In three-dimensional layouts 
this loss of cold-spring may be due to 
swiveling at flanged joints or inability 
to secure the necessary accuracy in 
lining up the bends and other pipe ele- 
ments. For example, a 1-degree varia- 
tion in lining up a 20-ft. length of 
pipe will nullify 4 inches of pre-spring 
allowance that was intended to be pro- 
vided at right angles to the 20-ft. 
length. It requires extremely close su- 
pervision and care in selecting closing 
welds or bolted joints to insure that 
the designed cold-spring actually is 
obtained. Uncertainties of this nature 


are responsible for the neglect of co!d- 
spring credit by many organizations 
in making their flexibility calculations, 


The manufacturers of turbines, boil- 
ers, pumps and other equipment fre- 
quently specify allowable thrusts at 
connections to their equipment. These 
allowable forces in general are under- 
standably quite low since, from the 
equipment manufacturer’s standpoint, 
there is no reason to complicate op- 
erating problems. 


Current methods of checking 
whether the actual thrusts are within 
the specified limits are rather inade- 
quate. The author proposed in a dis- 
cussion of Dr. Hovgaard’s 1937 paper 
(“Further Studies of Three Dimen- 
sional Pipe Bends,” Trans., ASME, 
Vol. 59, FSP59-13) that a separate 
calculation be made of the relation be- 
tween force and deflection for the pipe 
line with one end free. This condition 
exists before connecting to equipment. 
A force applied to the free end would 
enable a direct check of the actual and 
computed flexural properties of the en- 
tire line with supports, braces, etc., to 
be obtained. A more practical method 
in some cases would be to make sep- 
arate computations for the portions of 
the line on each side of a closing joint 
and measure the force required to pro- 
duce a given deflection. If the relation 
between deflection and force for each 
portion of a line with one end free 
were measured in this way, and if it 
yay with the calculated relation, 
there should be good assurance that 
the computed forces and moments for 
fixed end operating conditions also 
would be as calculated. 


Summary 


This article has been confined to a 
brief comparison of operating condi- 
tions in central station and paper mill 
power plants from the standpoint of 
the usual pressure and temperatures 
employed and their similar need for 
continuity of service. 


The selection of pipe materials has 
been discussed at some length with re- 
spect to type of pipe, grade of ma- 
terial, and necessary wall thickness of 
pipe under different code jurisdictions. 
Difference of up to 50 per cent in cost 
of pipe and up to 100 per cent in cost 
of valves were shown to be possible 
in piping for the same nominal service 
conditions. 

The need for providing flexibility 
in pipe lines has been discussed briefly. 
The close supervision required to in- 
sure that cold-spring is secured has 
been called to attention. And a meth- 
od has been suggested for checking the 
actual flexual properties of an entire 
line as installed against the computed 
relations of deflection and force. 
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Air-Drying of Surface-Sized 
Sheet at Hammermill 


>be A SINGLE GOAL—that of ob- 
taining in the finished product those 
values and characteristics which mark 
handmade or loft dried paper—ruled 
the engineering of the process and the 
selection of equipment in setting up 
for air-drying operations at Hammer- 
mill. 

Since such qualities depend on the 
most careful control of the many fac- 
tors affecting the sizing and drying 
procedure (““Tubsizing Difficulties,” 
by Walter G. Hendrich, TAPPI Ass’n 
Papers, 1943), intensive study was de- 
voted to every phase of the develop- 
ment program, which consisted of 
eighteen months of planning, con- 
struction and pilot operation. 

The equipment is housed in a new 
building, completely air-conditioned 
and under positive internal pressure 
to exclude the outside atmosphere, in- 
suring absolute cleanliness. 

Complete facilities for accurate 
compounding of sizing solutions are 
installed on the lower level of the 
building, and a large capacity circu- 
lating system with precision tempera- 
ture control gives perfect regulation 
of the size bath. 

A 12-section Clark-Aiken dryer, 
with individual filtered. hot air circu- 

















Fig. 1 (left)—Tub-sizing and air-drying facilities are engineered for high speed operati 


es 


WALTER G. HENDRICH! 
and 
J. L. VAN NORT? 


lating systems, permits the uniform 
drying of the fast-moving web. Mois- 
ture apparatus, generating a perfect 
fog at a rate of from 0.1 oz. of water 
to one pound per minute under 35 
pounds pressure, conditions the paper 
just before winding. 

Carefully selected operators were 
assigned to air-drying even before the 
facilities were completed, and received 
special training as they assisted in set- 
ting up. 

These measures are indicative of the 
painstaking engineering represented by 
the project, and have “paid off” in a 
superior product which has met and 
exceeded expectations. 

Of particular significance is the in- 
tegrated electrical drive for the sizing 
and drying line, which deserves much 
of the credit for the outstanding 
strength characteristics of the new 
“Cockletone Bond,” first sheet to be 
run on the new equipment. 

This drive, engineered and manufac- 


(1) Hammermill Paper Company, (2) 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Company 


tured by the Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Company, provides, first of 
all, a very sensitive control of tension 
between the various elements in the 
line. These tensions can be readily ad- 
justed to the exact values required for 
processing without undue distortion of 
the fiber makeup of the web. Such 
regulation is particularly important in 
sizing and drying, where the wet sheet 
is in a plastic state, and the drying 
sheet is susceptible to veins and 
wrinkles. 

Secondly, the drive offers a wide 
speed range for optimum production 
with variable immersion and heating 
times, and is automatically synchro- 
nized at any speed set from a simple 
push button station. 

The drive is based on the Reliance 
variable voltage system, whereby pow- 
er drawn from the alternating current 
plant circuit is fed to a motor-gen- 
erator, exciter and control combina- 
tion located on the lower floor level of 
the new plant. This 105 kw. power 
unit provides readily controllable d-c. 
output to drive all the units of the en- 
tire air-drying line. 

The electrical drive and processing 
equipment is arranged for straight- 
through operation, or for operation as 





The size press in the foreground op- 


erates up to 900 fpm, while paper travels through the dryer up to 600 fpm. Of the three control boxes visible on the wall, the 


central panel controls all functions of the synchronized size line drive. 


The boxes to the left and right regulate and indicate 


tensions on the unwind and wet wind reels, respectively . . . Fig. 2 (right)—Compact electrical drive elements power the size 


line. T 





motor (center) has a 40 hp. rating 
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gulating motors on the unwind reel (foreground) and wet wind (distance) are 10 hp. d-c units. The size press d-c 
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Fig. 3 (left)—One of the twelve dry loft section motors, this 3 hp. gearmotor rotates all of the section's rolls by chain drive. Speed 
is electrically regulated by the preceding tension roll (center) to provide proper web tension in the section . . . Fig. 4 (right)—The 
draw drum section consists of six large rolls which can be steam-heated for special sheet finishing. Moisturizing apparatus perme- 


ates the underside of the sheet with fog just before final winding 


two separate units, sizing and drying. 
In the case of “‘Cockletone Bond,” the 
units are operated separately. Sat- 
urated paper delivered from the size 
tub is wet wound and stands for an 
interval in “wet pack” before drying. 
This procedure enhances the uniform- 
ity of our coverage and penetrations 
before drying. Where proper size 
penetration to produce the desired 
sheet finish can be obtained without 
wet-pack conditioning, the straight- 
through arrangement is used. All 
sections are then in range, under 
proper tension control, with the excep- 
tion of the wet winder, which is by- 
passed. Either method of operation is 
chosen by the operator, who merely 
sets a selector switch on his panel. 


In the size line, the first drive ele- 
ment is a feeder motor on the base 
paper unwind stand. This motor is 
primarily concerned with the tension 
in the paper being delivered to the size 
tub, and can operate to establish posi- 
tive, minus, or zero tension in the web, 
as required. 

A conveniently located tension in- 
dicator and regulator station permits 
the accurate setting of web tension at 
whatever value is needed to prevent 
undue stretching and weakening of 
the paper in the tub. 

The size press motor is the second 
element in the size-line drive and gov- 
erns the actual speed of production, 
having a speed range equivalent to 150 
to 900 fpm travel of the paper. 


When tub sizing is being carried on 
independently of drying, the sized 
sheet is rewound 35 per cent wet. A 
motor driving the wet winder then 
becomes the third drive element. Here 
again, as in the feeder, tension control 
is the prime function, and a tension 
regulator adjusts the winder speed in 
relation to size press speed to establish 
the desired tension in the sheet leaving 
the press. An indicator and control 
station, as before, provides complete 
operator control of operating tension 
over a‘ sizable range. 

Sensitive tension control contrib- 
utes more than the proper values for 
highest strength characteristics. Prop- 
er tension, continually uniform as the 
roll builds up, also permits the wet 








Fig. 5 (left)—Dry reel speed control and tension indication are at the operator's finger tips. The 10 hp. winder motor at the right, 

like all of the d-c drive elements, receives variable voltage power from the basement power unit . . . Fig. 6 (right)—On the lower 

level, a 125 hp., 1200 rpm synchronous motor (second from left) takes a-c power from the plant supply circuit to drive the 75 kw. 

wet end generator (left), the 30 kw. dry end generator (right) and a direct-connected exciter (extreme right). In the background 

with doors ajar is the control cabinet for the integrated drive. The motor-driven rheostats respond to push-button actuation at the 

control stations to vary the generator outputs for adjustable speed operation of the sizing and drying lines. A selector switch 
upstairs interlocks the two systems for synchronous operation when desired 
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reel operator to roll a smooth, even 
roll. ‘““Cockletone Bond” rolls are reg- 
ularly wound to 38-inch diameter, 
representing 5,000 pounds of wet 
paper. These large, uniform rolls boost 
production by eliminating consider- 
able splicing, rethreading and down 
time, and by conserving the operator’s 
energies normally consumed in fre- 
quent roll changes. 

Operation of the size line is con- 
trolled from a nearby panei, which 
provides functions of Start, Stop, Fast, 
Slow, and Jog push buttons, as well as 
a speed indicator. Holding down the 
Fast and Slow push buttons actuates a 
motor-driven rheostat which governs 
the voltage supplied to the three size 
line drive elements from the power 
unit. Smooth acceleration or decelera- 
tion anywhere within the broad speed 
range takes place as long as the respec- 
tive buttons are actuated. 

The low speed of 150 fpm is used 
for threading, while actual production 
may be anywhere in the 200 to 900 
fpm range. Variable speed makes pos- 
sible the delicate regulation of the 
time of immersion in the size, and 
hence controls the degree of penetra- 
tion and the weight of size deposited, 
permitting the maximum production 
of the particular grade of sheet de- 
sired. 

Jogging is another desirable feature 
of the integrated drive and is helpful 
when paper becomes plugged in the 
rolls. The ability to “inch” under 
such conditions means speed and safe- 
ty in clearing the rolls. The jogging 
function likewise simplifies clean-up 
and care of the chromium and rubber 
rolls. 























Fig. 7—An individual motor drives each of the twelve sectional blower systems for 
dryer air circulation 


to the dryer unwind, whence they 
start the rapid trip through the Clark- 
Aiken loft. As little as two minutes 
may be required for travel through the 
dryer, which consists of twelve sec- 
tions to accommodate the high line 
speed. 

Moisture is evaporated at a rate of 
from 1000 to 2500 pounds per hour 
as the web shrinks from 94'% inches 
wet to 90'% inches dry. 


Each of the twelve dryer sections 
consists of thirteen rolls, chain driven 
by a section motor, and a dancer roll; 
paper travel is 90 lineal feet per sec- 


























The twelve motors are controlled 
from a central panel with Sfart, Stop, 
Fast, and Slow buttons, speed indi- 
cator and voltmeter. Synchronized op- 
eration is effected anywhere in the 0 
to 600 fpm range. 

Tension roll rheostats signal the dry 
end section motors adjusting their in- 
dividual speeds so that tension in 
the sheet is continuously controlled 
throughout the length of the dry loft. 
Tension control is just as important 
here as in the sizing line, as proper 
drying, similar in some respects to 


Rolls move from the wet pack stand tion. metal annealing, must permit indi- 
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vidual fibers to assume an unstressed 
position while setting in the drying 
sheet. The sectional tension system, 
which measures and regulates tension 
every 90 feet, eliminates undue stress- 
ing. 

Typical of the flexibility of elec- 
trical systems, where units need only 
be joined by wires and can be located 
anywhere, a secondary dryer control 
station with Sfert, Stop, Fast, and 
Slow buttons is located at the wet end 
of the dryer for added ease of setup 
and operation. 


Leaving the dryer, the web passes 
over a draw drum, where a motor with 
a separate control station again con- 
trols tension in the web leaving the 
dryer, giving a predetermined “lead” 
on tension throughout the machine. 

The draw drum is one of six large 
diameter rolls which—though not used 
in processing ““Cockletone Bond”—may 
be steam heated for an “ironing” effect 
in finishing certain types of paper. 

In passing to the dry reel, the web 
passes over moisture apparatus de- 
signed by Spray Engineering, which 


can generate as much as 200 pounds 
of water per hour in the form of fog, 
to condition the paper for special use 
requirements. 

The dry reel windup stand is also 
powered by a motor equipped with 
tension regulator and control, impor- 
tant to winding a uniform roll with- 
out endangering the cockle and with- 
out side-slippage. This reel is a 
two-arm, airclutch rotating-type unit, 
permitting transfer of the sheet from 
the fully wound roll to the empty coil 
“on the fly.” 





Agricultural 
Residue Fibers 


lor 


(as Mask Filters 


Fig. 1—Coniferous wood alpha pulp x 200 magnifications 


>>>» A SUITABLE MASK already 
had been designed when, in the latter 
part of 1941, it seemed desirable, as 
part of the National Defense Program, 
to make plans for producing a sufh- 
cient number of gas masks to supply 
the whole civilian population of the 
United States. 

The large number of masks involved 
required large quantities of raw ma- 
terials, some of which were in short 
supply because they were needed for 
use in other phases of the defense pro- 
gram. After some preliminary work, 
it was shown that agricultural residue 
fibers offered a satisfactory economic 
replacement for some of the scarce, 
costly fibers used in the gas mask 
filters. 

Gas masks consist essentially of a 


S. I. ARONOVSKY’ 
G. H. NELSON’ 
E. C. LATHROP® 


Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory‘ 


gas- and vapor-tight headpiece, an 
outer filter to remove the small but 
discrete noxious particles or droplets 
of fumes or smokes, and an inner layer 
of activated, highly absorbent mate- 


(1) In charge Pulp and Paper Section, 
Agricultural Residues Division; (2) Chem- 
ical engineer, Pulp and Paper Section, 
Agricultural Residues Division; (3) Head, 
Agricultural Residues Division; (4) One 
of the laboratories of the Bureaus of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Peoria, 
Illinois. 





rial to remove the harmful gaseous in- 
gredients of the contaminated air 
drawn into the headpiece by normal 
breathing. The filter portion of the 
mask must be relatively strong, per- 
meable to air, unaffected by changes 
in relative humidity, and light in 
weight. 

Filters made from wood alpha pulp 
or from cotton linter pulp are satis- 
factory from the standpoint of per- 
meability to air, but they are not suit- 
able for retaining the small discrete 
particles of smokes or fumes unless ex- 
ceptionally thick and bulky layers of 
these fibers are used. This is because 
the meshes formed by the interlacing 
of such long and relatively thick fibers 
are large in any one plane of the filter 
pad, and the smoke or fume particles 
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TABLE 1—Summarized Per Cent Yields of Crude, Screened, 


TABLE 2—Analysis of Alpha Pulps 


























Bleached, and Alpha Pulps From Rice Straw and Barley Straw in Per Cents 
(All values are on basis of original oven-dry material) 
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cannot be entrapped or retained in the 
pad unless numerous planes or layers 
are used to provide long, tortuous 
paths for these particles. Furthermore, 
the total area of the adsorptive cellu- 
lose surfaces exposed to the contami- 
nated air is relatively small on account 
of the fairly large diameters of these 
fibers. 


It is well known that a mixture of 
long and short fibers felted into a 
sheet or pad will result in a more uni- 
form product with smaller and more 
uniform spaces between the fibers. It 
is also known that short thin fibers 
are better suited for this purpose than 
short, thick fibers. The scarcity and 
relatively high cost of these short, 
thin fibers, plus the fact that this ma- 
terial was required in other phases of 
the defense program, caused the De- 
partment of Agriculture to search for 
other sources of thin fibers. This prob- 
lem was assigned to the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory of the De- 
partment. 


A survey of the relative sizes of 
various agricultural residue cellulose 
fibers and of their availability in suf- 
ficiently large quantities indicated that 
rice straw or barley straw fibers might 
meet the necessary specifications. (/) 
Small samples of barley and rice straw 
alpha pulps (prepared by cooking 
with caustic soda, bleaching the re- 
sultant pulp and treating the bleached 
pulp with caustic soda of mercerizing 
strength) were prepared to test the 
effectiveness of these fibers in smoke 
and fume retention. Because of en- 
couraging results from the tests, it was 
decided to produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of these agricultural residue fibers 
to make semicommercial runs of the 
filter sheet on a paper machine. 


Approximately 100 pounds each of 
rice straw and barley straw alpha pulps 
were prepared. The straws were cooked 
with 15 per cent caustic soda for two 
hours at 170 C.; washed and-screened 
through a 4-cut (0.004-inch slots) 
laboratory flat screen. The screen 
effluent was flowed over an inclined 
100-mesh wire cloth to remove the 


finest fiber fraction. * The accepted 
screened pulp was bleached in three 
stages: chlorination at 4 per cent con- 
sistency and room temperature; treat- 
ment with 2 per cent caustic soda 
(basis pulp) at 4 per cent consistency 
and 50 C. for 1 hour; and final bleach- 
ing with calcium hypochlorite at 4 
per cent consistency and 35 to 40 C. 
for two hours. The total chlorine re- 
quired for rice and barley straw pulp 
was 4 and 4.5 per cent, respectively, 
on basis of oven-dry pulp. The 
bleached pulp was finally treated with 
a 12 per cent caustic soda solution for 
1.5 hours at 6 per cent consistency. 

The yields, of crude, screened, 
bleached and alpha pulps are sum- 
marized in Table 1. (Since only small 
laboratory equipment was available at 
the time this work was conducted, a 
large number of cooks were made and 
the pulps blended. The yields reported 
are low, owing to the necessity for 
producing these pulps as rapidly as 
possible without first determining the 
necessary conditions for optimum 
yields.) The compositions of the rice 
and barley straw alpha pulps and of 
the coniferous wood alpha pulp used 
in the commercial production of the 
mask filters, are given in Table 2. It 
may be noted that all of the alpha 
pulps still contained fair amounts of 
pentosans, and that the rice straw 
product contained 5.24 per cent ash, 
mainly silica. 


Hand sheets were made from these 
individual alpha pulps and from vari- 
ous mixtures with the wood alpha 
pulp. These sheets (approximately 80 
pounds, 25 in.x40 in.—500) were 
made by the hand-dip method, pressed 
only enough to be couched off onto a 
felt, air-dried, and seasoned at 70 
Fahr. and $0 per cent relative hu- 
midity. They were then tested for 
porosity with the Gurley densometer, 
determining the time required for 500 
ml. of air to pass through 1 square 
inch area of five thicknesses of the 
sheet. The results, given in Table 3, 
show that up to 40 per cent of rice or 
barley straw alpha pulp may be used 
with wood alpha pulp with but little 
reduction in permeability of the sheet 
to air. The inconsistency in the per- 
meability of the 40 per cent rice straw 
sample is probably due to the difficulty 
of obtaining uniform sheets by the 
hand-dip method. 

The considerable reduction in size 
of the open meshes in the sheets made 
from the pulp mixtures is shown in 
the accompanying photomicrographs 
(Figures 1, 2, 3), which were taken 
of thin sheets prepared for this pur- 
pose. These photomicrographs also in- 
dicate the greatly increased cellulose 
surface areas, available for adsorption, 
produced by mixing the very thin agri- 
cultural residue fibers with the rela- 
tively thick wood fibers. A recent 


TABLE 3—Porosity of Agricultural Residve and Wood Alpha Pulps and Their Mixtures 
(Gurley Densometer) 
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Jechnical Reports 


>>> THE PREPARATION OF 
crystal-clear technical reports is the 
most effective way in which the chem- 
ist and engineer can call the attention 
of management to his abilities and ac- 
complishments. This applies to the 
paper industry as well as many others. 
Facility in writing such reports is as 
important as a good working knowl- 
edge of pulp and paper mill practice, 
the ability to devise and maintain mill 
control methods, aptitude in technical 
service work, and tact in the handling 
of men. 

Few colleges and engineering schools 
supplement the required work in Eng- 
lish with adequate courses in report 
writing. Chemists and engineers often 
find it easier to carry out or supervise 
an investigation than to write about 
the completed project. 

The following discussion covers a 
few basic facts concernipg the prep- 
aration of technical reports. 

Research and engineering reports 
usually fall under the headings of 
“preliminary,” “progress,” or “final,” 
as determined by the status of the in- 
vestigation. In a preliminary report, 
the author should outline his objec- 
tives, describe the proposed experi- 
mental procedure, and state the use he 
expects to make of the data to be ob- 
tained. A progress report informs the 
reader as to significant accomplish- 
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ment and a final report presents all 
data, properly amplified with a discus- 
sion of results and statements of con- 
clusions and recommendations. 


Essentials of a 
Technical Report 


For best results, final reports should 
be prepared with close attention to 
ten essential subdivisions: 

Cover 

Title 

Table of Contents 

Abstract 

Introduction 

Experimental Work 

Discussion of Results 

Summary 

Bibliography 

Appendix 


Cover and Title 

The cover of a technical report 
should state the title, name of the 
author, his department, the job num- 
ber, the date and the name of the 
company. The title, which should re- 
flect the scope of the project, should 
be informative but brief and explicit. 
In the case of a lengthy, comprehen- 
sive report a short main title can be 


Fig. 2—Mixture of 60 per cent coniferous wood alpha pulp and 
40 per cent rice straw alpha pulp x 200 magnifications. (Note 
the greatly decreased pore size due to the addition of the 


thin-fibered pulp) 


article by J. J. Perot, Jr.,(2) showed 
that retention of smoke particles by 
fibrous filters increases in efficiency 
with decrease in diameter of the 
fibers. 

The prepared rice straw and barley 
straw alpha pulps were shipped to a 
paper mill where they were mixed with 
cotton linter pulp and made into a 
filter sheet on a 20-in., 2-cylinder 
machine at 300 fpm. Smoke and fog 
retention tests on this commercial 
product were satisfactory and com- 
pared favorably with the results ob- 
tained with the scarce extra-fine fibers 
previously used. 


Conclusions 


Rice straw and barley straw alpha 
pulps in admixture with cotton or 





supplemented to advantage by a 
slightly longer subtitle. 


Table of Contents 
and Abstract 

A table of contents takes the place 
of an index and should embody the 
main and secondary headings with the 
corresponding page numbers. The ab- 
stract constitutes the first portion of 
the text and should provide the reader 
with a terse condensation of the sum- 
mary since it is often the only part of 
the report to be read by busy execu- 
tives. Detail and explanatory material 
are omitted and attention is focussed 
on conclusions and recommendations. 


Introduction 

Though the introduction follows 
the abstract, readers who are going to 
be closely concerned with the report 
prefer to start perusal with the intro- 
duction. A good introduction (1) 
states the names of those who have 
authorized the investigation and the 
attendant circumstances, (2) outlines 
the purpose and scope of the project, 
(3) provides definitions of new and 
unfamiliar terms, (4) presents an ac- 
count of previous work in the field 
together with the names of earlier in- 
vestigators, and (5) develops sufficient 
theory so that the reader may be thor- 
oughly grounded. 

The critical reader wants to know 
why the investigation was undertaken 
and he expects a definite statement of 
its purpose and limits and a clear ac- 
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Fig. 3—Mixture of 60 per cent coniferous wood alpha pulp and 

40 per cent barley straw aipha pulp x 200 magnifications. 

(Note the greatly decreased pore size due to the addition of 
the thin-fibered pulp) 


coniferous wood alpha pulp produce a 
gas mask filter medium more imper- 
meable to smoke and fume particles 
and droplets, without substantially 
changing the permeability of the me- 
dium to air, than does a medium made 
of cotton or wood pulp alone., These 
results give a good illustration of the 
applicability of the properties of agri- 
cultural residue fibers to perform a 
function not so easily attained with 
other plant fibers. 


Literature References 
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count of the meaning of words used 
in special senses. He also feels entitled 
to enough theory so that he can un- 
derstand the experimental procedure 
and discussion of results. 


Experimental Work 


An adequate account of the experi- 
mental work done in connection with 
a project entails coverage of (1) ap- 
paratus and equipment, (2) materials, 
(3) test procedure, and (4) data. Spe- 
cial equipment should be described but 
standard equipment should be identi- 
fied by name and manufacturer’s num- 
ber. Materials should be stated and 
amplified by specifications where de- 
sirable. Test procedures should be 
couched in the imperative or indicative 
mood and every effort should be made 
to present the data in convenient tab- 
ular and graphical forms. 

Discussion of Results 

The discussion of the results of the 
investigation, in many ways the meat- 
iest and most important part of the 
report, usually requires attention to 
several or all of the following fea- 
tures: (1) a further presentation of 
theory, (2) an account:of particularly 
involved experimental work, (3) a 
statement of the meaning and impor- 
tance of the data, (4) an analysis of 
actual and possible experimental errors, 
(5) a delineation of sample calcula- 
tions, (6) an explanation of deficien- 
cies, if any, in the experimental work, 
and (7) suggestions for further 
studies. 


Only such theory as is necessary to 
interpret the data belongs in the dis- 
cussion of results; detailed and com- 
plex theory of supplementary impor- 
tance should be placed in the appen- 


dix. Involved experimental work 


should be described carefully and in- 
cisively and clear statements of the 
significance of the data should be in- 
cluded. Sample calculations are essen- 
tial and a dignified analysis of errors 
and deficiencies strengthens rather 
than weakens a report. Conservative 
suggestions for further work are al- 
ways in order. 


Summary 

The summary represents the last 
chance for the author to clinch his 
thesis. It should be devoted to a com- 
plete account of the important re- 
sults, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions and is often presented in the 
form of short, numbered <tatements. 
It is the source material from which 
the abstract, which opens the report, 
is drawn. 
Bibliography 

Nearly every report requires a list 
of literature references. These should 
be numbered in alphabetical order and 
should include the names of the author 
and the journal of publication together 
with the volume and page numbers 
and the year. In the case of a book, 
the title, publisher and city of publica- 
tion are also included. Patents require 
the issue number and the name of the 
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concern to which the patent has been 
assigned. 
Appendix 

Many long reports require an ap- 
pendix in which are placed glossaries, 
mathematical derivations, calibration 
data and supplementary calculations. 
Such material is not essential to an un- 
derstanding of the report, yet it should 
be available to those who may wish to 
repeat the work. 


Working Suggestions 

In preparing a technical report it is 
well to arrange the material on file 
cards, each properly headed with a 
topic. Such cards can be arranged and 
rearranged until a logical sequence is 
attained. One of the entries on a par- 
ticular card frequently suggests a 
strong topic sentence for the paragraph 
in question and the others serve as 
structural outlines. 

The first draft should be written or 
dictated with constant reference to the 
cards. If this draft progresses smooth- 
ly it is well to write or dictate rap- 
idly, concentrating on a flow of ideas 
rather than on finished expression. 
This draft should be set aside for a day 
or two and then revised under the cold 
scrutiny of considered afterthought. 

Technical writing is not easy but 
anyone capable of carrying out an in- 
vestigation to its completion can 
achieve satisfactory ‘reports, with 
practice, through attention to logical 
presentation of material as it pertains 
to the ten essentials of organization. 
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Paper Mills 
Use Power Lilt Trucks 
To Advantage 


>>> THE USE OF gasoline-powered 
fork-lift trucks has been found by 
several concerns in the paper industry 
to be a substantial aid in making full 
use of available storage space by stack- 
ing, in handling raw materials and fin- 
ished products, in saving manpower 
and in moving materials from one pro- 
duction process to another. Consider- 
ation of how two Wisconsin concerns 
make use of such handling equipment 
will illustrate how important it can be. 

John Strange Paper Company, of 
Menasha, Wisconsin, a manufacturer 
of chipboard, kraft and sulphite wrap- 
pings, test liners, and specialties, had 


Fig. 2 (left)—Entering box car with roll of paper . 


Fig. 1—Stacking 
1,300-pound bales 
of wastepaper four 
high to conserve 
storage space 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK, M.E. 


to increase its output by 180 tons of 
paper products per day. This increase 
in output meant more storage of both 
raw materials and finished products, 
and more movement of all kinds of 
materials in and out of the plant and 
between production operations to 
maintain continuous operation of the 
machinery. 

The average daily incoming ship- 
ment of raw materials at the mill con- 
sists of four carloads of wet kraft pulp 
and ten carloads of baled waste paper. 





Each bale of wastepaper weighs from 
1300 to 1350 pounds. 

There is a six-car freight dock at 
the mill for receiving. Formerly, in 
order to keep demurrage costs at a 
minimum, it was necessary to work a 
crew on Sundays to unload the cars. 
Now, two men working only part 
of the day, with power fork-lift 
trucks, unload the incoming shipments 
promptly. 

With these trucks it is a simple mat- 
ter to pick up the bales of wastepaper, 
run them into the storage space, and 
stack them neatly four high (Figure 
1). This stacking of the bales greatly 





. « Fig. 3 (right)—Stacking pallet-loads of bags three high. Bags contain resin 
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Fig. 4 (left)—Transporting 4,400-pound tank of chlorine on fork-lift truck ... Fig. 5 (right)—Picking up half ton of wastepaper with 


increases storage capacity without in- 
creasing the floor area used for the 
purpose. 

When wastepaper is needed for 
processing, the bales are removed from 
storage and transported to and dumped 
directly into MHydrapulpers. This 
method of mechanical handling, in ad- 
dition to saving time, has eliminated a 
serious source of injury to emp!oyees 
because of heavy lifting. 

The fork-lift trucks also are used 
to take the finished rolls of paper to 
storage as they come off the paper 
machines. Here they are stacked hori- 
zontally on top of each other. Some 
rolls are 96 inches long, 50 inches in 
diameter; and weigh up to 4000 
pounds, 

Rolls are taken from storage to fill 
orders by the same trucks. They are 
first weighed and are then run di- 
rectly into a box car (Figure 2). 
The length of the average trip is 185 
feet. Such a trip is completed in less 
than two minutes, including time spent 
in weighing. 

It has been possib!e to double the 
number of rolls placed in a box car 
with the help of the fork-lift truck, 
due to its stacking power and maneu- 
verability. The practice is to first 
place two rolls in one end of a car 
and to nest a third roll on top. Four 
rolls are then placed on the floor at 
the other end of the car with three 
nested on top. Finally, a s!oping plank 
is used to roll more rolls into the va- 
cant space in the second tier. In this 
manner, 16 rolls, weighing some 4000 
pounds each, are loaded into a box car 
in 30 minutes. Fifty foot -box cars 
will hold 18 such rolls. 

Many shipments are made by motor 
truck. The power fork-lift trucks are 
used to transport rolls of finished paper 


scoop attachment on power fork-lift truck 


from storage and place them directly 
on these trucks. In this way, three 
2200-pound rolls and two 1800- 
pound rolls are loaded in 15 minutes 
by two men. Without the fork-lift 
trucks, it used to take five men nearly 
30 minutes to do the same job. 


Hummel & Downing, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, also has realized important 
gains in materials handling costs, from 
the use of power fork-lift trucks. This 
concern, a manufacturer of paper and 
paper containers, uses its trucks for 
much the same purposes as the John 
Strange Paper Company. However, 
there are distinct variations in local 
conditions and practices. 


Production operations at Hummel 
& Downing are carried on in a four- 
story building with one complete pro- 
duction line on each floor. There are 
two storage points—one for raw ma- 
terials in a yard, and one for finished 
products in a large warehouse. This 
layout calls for six hand!ing systems, 
each of which must be usable for the 
handling of a diversity of materials 
in a wide range of shapes from pallet 
loads of adhesives in bags to tanks 
of chlorine weighing 4400 pounds. 


Gasoline-powered fork-lift trucks 
are very desirable for the continuous 
service required here, much of which 
is outdoors in a!] kinds of weather. The 
raw materials handled include waste- 
paper, wet pulp, strawboard, resins, 
sizing, starches, adhesives and many 
chemica's, These materials are de- 
livered in bags, drums, bales, laps and 
rolls and even in bulk. 

Handling wastepaper in bales has 
been greatly increased in efficiency. 
For example: one of the fork-lift 
trucks picks up and carries two bales. 
weighing in all 2230 pounds a dis- 
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tance of 80 feet in less than a minute. 


All of the raw materials are stacked 
in the storage space allotted to them 
in multiple tiers so as to make as ef- 
ficient use of the space as possible, 
Figure 3 shows pallet loads of bags of 
resin being stacked three high. Fig- 
ure 4 shows how a 4400-pound tank 
of ch‘orine is handled; Figure 5 waste- 
paper in bulk dumped on the receiving 
dock. In the latter case, the truck has 
been provided with a special scoop at- 
tachment which is rammed into the 
pile of paper, picks up half a ton or 
more, and takes it to the baling ma- 
chines where it is dumped directly into 
the hoppers. This practice represents 
au important saving in time and labor 
over the former manual handling. 

To pick up a 3000-pound roll of 
paper in a freight car and deliver it to 
storage takes 46 seconds. In another 
case, five 400-pound bales of kraft are 
carried 190 feet and placed on a wait- 
ing motor truck in 2 minutes and 32 
seconds. In another department, a 
power fork-lift truck, provided with 
a guard for protection of operator 
against falling objects, is used to stack 
wooden skids loaded with white coated 
board. A skid load in this case amounts 
to about 4500 pounds. 

The truck with the scoop attach- 
ment, used for handling wastepaper in 
bulk, also is employed at times to 
plough an emergency path through the 
snow. 

The applicability of gasoline-pow- 
ered fork-lift trucks in pulp and paper 
mill service, as revealed by these two 
case studies, is limited mainly by the 
imagination and ingenuity of the mill 
superintendent, plant engineer, master 
mechanic, or anyone else in a mill 
Organization concerned with materials 
handling problems. 
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Paper Standardization 





as an id to the Printer 


>>> THE MERITS OF standardization need no defense. 
Its practicability in all fields of manufacture is well proven 
and needs only to be practiced. However, standardization 
brings economies only in proportion to the wisdom with 
which it is applied. Standards should be set up when 
it becomes clear that by doing so, important economies 
or simplified operations will result. 

The standardization of paper is a subject of decided 
interest to printers, paper manufacturers, and purchasing 
agents. Although much has been said and written about 
standardization for paper and attempts have been made to 
attack the problem, no concerted action has been taken. 
National standards of paper will be adopted only as the 
result of constant demand from paper consumers. 

Paper and paper products are themselves the chief raw 
material for the printing industry. 

In the printing industry we find that except for the 
Government Printing Office and a few large buyers of 
paper, technical specifications are not used to an appreciable 
extent in the purchase of paper. On the other hand, the 
papermaker has definite specifications for his raw prod- 
ucts. He buys clay, lime, soda ash, and even pulp on 
definite specifications. In these days of high speed and 
mass production, it is difficult to understand why the paper 
industry, which produces the printer’s chief raw material, 
is one of the few large industries which has not as yet 
shown progressive trends towards standardizing its prod- 
ucts on the basis of definite quality specifications with re- 
lation to its uses. Until such standardization has been ac- 
complished, the printer is necessarily handicapped in his 
selection of paper for any given printing purpose by lack 
of knowledge of the basic qualities of the many papers of- 
fered for the same purpose by different manufacturers. The 
printer is not interested in papermaking methods or prac- 
tice, but only in paper as a finished product and its suit- 
ability for various purposes. Paper standardization to him 
means a plan which will effect economy and maximum ef- 
ficiency in the use of paper in the printing industry as a 
whole. 

The correct use of paper sometimes has been disregarded. 
Forms or blanks of equal importance as records, subject to 
the same handling, have been printed on papers ranging 
from the highest grade of bond to a common wrapping pa- 
per. Not only is this an economic loss to both the printer 
and his customer, but it also causes unfair competition 
among printers. To overcome this condition, it is necessary 
that the printer be better acquainted with the qualities of 
the various papers on the market. The printer is in need of 
a yardstick for measuring paper qualities and a standard 
method of tying up these qualities with the use require- 
ments of the job on hand. Paper standardization includes 
size, weight, quality, and packaging. 

Sizes of Paper 

The Division of Simplified Practice, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, through a series of conferences arrived at 
a program for simplification and standardization of sizes 
of certain grades of paper. The sizes covered by this stand- 
ardization and published in Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 22 (latest issue R22-40) are shown in 
Table 1. 
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M. S. KANTROWITZ’ and E. W. SPENCER’ 


These were selected from a large number of sizes as 
being the basic ones on which the major portion of printed 
work could be done economically, However, some neces- 
sary sizes were omitted, particularly 21 by 32 and its 
double, in bond and writing papers, although the United 
States Government for many years has used 8 by 10%, 





(1) Technical Director and (2) Assistant Technical Director, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Published 
by permission of the Hon. A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of 
the United States. 


TABLE 1—Paper (Basic Sheet Sizes) 
(All sizes are given in inches) 









































Bond and Writing Papers Book Papers* 
Rag content or sulphite Uncoated 
17 by 22? 24 by 38 22 by 35 32 by 44 
17 by 28 28 by 34 24 by 36 33 by 44 
19 by 24 34 by 44 25 by 38? 35 by 45 
22 by 34 28 by 42 36 by 48 
trdy 44 38 by 50 
Ledgers 30Y2 by 41 
- C2S (coated two sides) 
Rag content 2243 by 35 28 by 44 
24 by 36 32 by 44 
° 9 
ie = we S 25 by 38? 35 by 45 
17 by 56? 23 by 36 Cl id 
18 by 23 24 by 38 oe oe a) 
18 by 46 27 by 40? 
19 by 24 28 by 34 20 by 26 32 by 44 
25 by 38? 35 by 45 
Sulphite 26 by 40 36 7 48 
28 by 42 38 by 50 
17 by 22° 22 by 34 28 by 44 41 by 54 
17 by 28 23 by 36 
18 by 23 24 oY 38 Offset 
19 by 24 28 by 34 
21 by 32 4 22 by 35 36 by 48 
25 by 38 38 by 50 
28 by 42 38 by 52 
Loose-Leaf Ledgers 28 by 44 41 by 54 
32 by 44 44 by 64 
35 
Rag content or sulphite its 
2 by 34 2214 by 3444 Index Bristol 
ny by 22V 2444 by 2414 
2214 by 2842-241 by 284 ay by 20% 
y 28 
Machine-Posting Ledgers 25, by 3014 : 
Rag content Cover poger 
17, by 224 2412 by 24% 20 by 26? 
2213 by 2444 2403 by 2814 23 by 35 
224 by 22, 244 by 3614 26 by 40 
2214 by 344 2 EZ, by 39 35 by 46‘ 











1 Basic s 
* Stocked “only in 100-per cent rag 
*The book paper sizes listed are those usually carried in 


stock by paper merchants and paper mills 


* Plain-coated cover paper only 
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inches, cut rom these sizes, as its standard for letterheads. 

Letterheads were standardized by the Permanent Con- 
ference on Printing. The conference set 8 by 101 inches 
as the Government standard size with the quality not 
to exceed 50 per cent rag. The adoption of this standard 
size has resulted in a substantial saving annually to the 
Government. The number of sizes of envelopes purchased 
for Government use has also been reduced to a considerable 
extent. For instance, those purchased for congressional use 
have been reduced from 12 sizes to 4. 

Paper Trade Associations such as the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association and the Book Paper Manufac- 
turers Association have issued compilations of sizes and 
weights in booklet form entitled “Trade Customs.” They 
are based upon what individual mills have found by experi- 
ence to be practical and necessary in handling their busi- 
ness. The standard paper sizes adopted by the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association are shown in Table 2. 

It is evident that standardization of paper sizes should 
interest the consumer as well as the producer. It has been 
of assistance in the simplification of office equipment, 
press sizes, and paper converting machinery. It has also 
reduced to a minimum the number of stock sizes carried 
by manufacturers. The manufacturer oan increase the 
output of these standard items with reasonable assurance 
that there will be a demand for them. It also helps the 
purchasing agents in that they are assured a ready supply. 
They can standardize their forms to match the standard 
sizes of paper and cut the cost of excess waste due to 
conversion. 


Weights of Paper 


Weights of paper have also been fairly well standardized 
by the manufacturers. Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion No. 22 included a recommendation that all paper sub- 
stance weights should be stated in terms of the basic 25 
by 40 inch size. 

In 1926 the Paper Conference Board, composed of rep- 
resentatives of paper manufacturers, paper merchants, and 
printers recommended the adoption by individuals arid 
trade associations throughout America that 1,000 sheets 
become the basis of count and weight. Unfortunately 
this recommendation was not universally followed. 

The Government Printing Office adopted the 1,000- 
sheet unit count as a standard on March 1, 1927, replacing 
the previously used 500 sheet ream count, and this unit 
count hag been included in our paper specifications since 
that dat@ However, it did not establish the single stand- 
ard 25 by 40 inches for the basis sheet size for all classes 
of paper. 

The 1,000-sheet basis is a pure decimal basis and thus 
lends itself to direct mathematical computation and com- 
parison. It is rather easy to shift the decimal point in 
the price of 1,000 sheets of paper and thus find the cost 
of 100, 10, or one sheet. Paper is a material of printing 
which is one of the most important factors in estimating, 
scheduling, and controlling any printing job and since 
printing production is often based on the 1,000-unit (such 
as 1,000 impressions, 1,000 signatures, 1,000 sheets, 1,000 
books, etc.), it is very desirable to have all basic paper 
computations and records maintained in the same common 
unit. Under this method the printer will receive his paper 
based on weights and price per 1,000 sheets, the same as 
he sells his product. Kt has been stated that the use of this 
method of count will prevent errors to which printers are 
subjected because of confusing reams and sheets. 

The proposal to establish 25 by 40 inches (1,000 square 
inches) as the basis of measurement for paper and 1,000 
sheets as the standard count has made little headway. Tom 
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G. Fletcher, vice president, Fletcher Paper Company, 
Alpena, Michigan, on July 12, 1943, at a meeting of the 
Western Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry, advocated the adoption of a plan placing 
paper weights and counts on a 25 by 40 inch size, 1,000 
sheet count basis. 

Considerable interest has been manifested by the print- 
ing industry toward the standardization of all paper 
weights on one basic size of 25 by 40 inches (1,000 square 
inches) replacing about 12 basic sizes now in use, together 
with the adoption of a 1,000 sheet unit count replacing 
the 500 sheet or ream count now commercially used. 


TABLE 2—Trade Customs of the Writing Paper Field 
(Standard Sizes) 





Rag Content Papers Sulphite Paper 














Bonds and Writing Bonds, Writings, and 
17 by 22 22 by 34 Mimeograph 
17 by 28 24 by 38 
19 by 24 28 by 34 17 by 22 22 by 34 
, 34 by 44 17 by 28 24 by 38 
19 by 24 28 by 34 
Ledgers 34 by 44 
16 by 21 19 by 48 
17 by 22 20 by 28 Ledgers 
17 by 28 21 by 32 17 by 22 21 by 32 
18 by 23 22 by 34 17 by 28 22 by 34 
18 by 46 23 by 36 18 by 23 23 by 36 
19 by 24 24 by 38 19 by 24 24 by 38 
28 by 34 28 by 34 


(Additional Sizes made in | 
100% rag ledger only) 


14 by 34 17 by 56 erect 22 by 34 


Loose-Leaf Ledgers 
224 by 34% 








2244 by 224%~ 244 by 24! 
Loose-Leaf Ledgers 22 by 2814 2414 by 2302 
22 by 34 2244 by 34; 
222 by 222 24/2 by 24 Manifold, Onion Skin, and 

i i 4i 21 
22/2 by 28/2 y 2 by . Similar Lightweight Papers 

Machine Posting Ledgers 16 by 21 22 by 34 
174 by 224 2414 by24Vy 17 by 22 24 by 38 
1914 by 2414 244 by 281 17 by 26 26 by 34 
221 by 221 244 by 3614 17 by 28 28 by 34 
2214, by 3414 2414, by 39 19 by 24 34 by 44 

Index Bristol 
25Yy by 304A 20144, by 24% 
222 by 2814 Cover Paper 
Manifold, Onion Skin, and (Regular Sizes) 
Similar Lightweight Papers 
20 by 36 

17 by 22 22 by 34 

17 by 26 24 by 38 23 by 35 

17 by 28 26 by 34 : 

19 by 24 28 by 34 and multiples thereof 














On December 13, 1943, one of the features prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Government Relations of the 
Commercial Printing Industry in connection with its con- 
servation program was the standardization of paper. It 
accepted the proposal of Tom G. Fletcher that the 1,000 
sheet unit as a basis of count be adopted in place of the 
$00 sheet (ream) unit and that measurement of the basic 
size and weights of paper be in terms of 25 by 40 inches 
instead of the present various accepted basic sizes and 
weights. The present basis sheet sizes for printing 
papers are: 

Book and offset: 25 by 38 inches or 950 square inches 

Bond, Ledger, Manifold and Writing: 17 by 22 inches 
or 374 square inches 
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Index bristol: 25% by 30% inches or 777% square 
inches 

Mill bristol: 221% by 28% inches or 641.25 square 
inches 

Botting: 19 by 24 inches or 45 square inches 

Cover: 20 by 26 inches or 520 square inches 

Newsprint, Wrapping and Tissue: 24 by 36 inches or 
864 square inches 

_This proposal of the. Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing Industry met some 
opposition but elicited considerable support. The Pulp and 
Paper Division of the War Production Board, at an industry 
advisory meeting, rejected the proposal. On January 28, 
1944, a delegation of printers under the auspices of the 
Joint Committee on Government Relations of the Com- 
mercial Printing Industry appeared before the Boren-Hal- 
leck Congressional Sub-Committee in connection with its 
paper conservation and standardization program. 

At the meeting of this Sub-Committee, on January 28, 
1944, a letter from the Government Printing Office endors- 
ing the paper standardization proposal was placed in the 
record. 

This plan proposed the establishment of a common unit 
of measurement for classifying paper. It did not affect in 
any way the size of the sheet used by printers and pub- 
lishers. When first advocated by the Joint Committee on 


TABLE 3—Present and Proposed Basis Weight (in pounds) 








Proposed 

Present Proposed ~— 

basis weight basis weight — — 

500 sheets 1000 sheets 1000 sheets 
Book ....25 by 38— 70 25 hy 40—140 133.0 
Bond ....17 by 22— 16 25 by 40— 80 30.0 
Ledger ...17 by 22— 32 | 25 by 40—160 60.0 
Index 2514 by 301%4—110 | 25 by 40—270 210.0 
Cover ...20 by 26— 50 25 by 40—180 93.5 

















Government Relations of the Commercial Printing In- 
dustry, the change to a uniform standard had been ad- 
vanced as a means of saving 5 per cent of paper tonnage as 
a war conservation measure. The conservation of paper 
would be accomplished as shown in Table 3. 

For example, under the present basis, if a printer pur- 
chases 1,000 sheets of 70-pound book paper in size 25 by 
38, he will receive 140 pounds of paper. Under the pro- 
posed basis the printer purchasing 1,000 sheets of 70 pound 
book size 25 by 38 will receive 133 pounds of paper, etc. 

The implementation of this proposed standard of paper 
measurement met with opposition by some manufacturers 
and consumers of paper.. They argued that its adoption 
would necessitate immediate reprinting of all paper cata- 
logues. To gain a pulp saving on newsprint, there would be 
required a change in our present tariff law regarding certain 
weights, and during the transition period printing esti- 
mators would be in a state of confusion. It was also argued 





that although the employment of the 25 by 40 inches basic 
size has its merits as a means of simplifying the computa- 
tion of actual weights on odd sizes of paper regardless of 
basic weight, such standardization is overrated in yiew of 
the confusion that may easily result. It is stated that basis 
weight in papers is in ratio to the opacity, strength, finish, 
and bulk. If the basis weight to a basis size is. altered, there 
is created a completely new set of standards in papermaking 
that must be met by mills and understood by publishers and 


users. Another factor is the long use of 25 by 38 inches’ 


basis size and multiples thereof in planning book formats. 
The 6 by 9 inches or 6% by 9% inches trimmed sizes are 
proverbial in printing and publishing circles. Actually a 6 
by 9 inches trimmed size can be effected by using a sheet 
size 241% by 37 inches, but the 25 by 38 inches sheet size 
was a compromise to allow ample trim to a 6 by 9 inches 
size, with allowances for variations in folding, etc. 

In April, 1945, the National Paper Trade Association ap- 
pointed a committee to study the desirability of the 1,000 
square inch (25 by 40 inches)—1,000 sheet basis as a 
yardstick in the paper industry. This committee became 
known as the Committee on Simplification of Weights and 
Standards. After detailed study and the preparation of sta- 
tistical data the Committee issued its report to the mem- 
bership, copies of which have been widely distributed 
throughout the paper industry. That plan, designated as 
the “MM System for Measuring Paper,” virtually consti- 
tutes a modification of the 1,000 square inch-1,000 sheet 
unit standard proposed by the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations of the Commercial Printing Industry. It 
differs from the latter in that it did not involve a reduction 
in the basis weight of the various grades of paper. 

In view of the widespread interest, it seemed appropriate 
to consider the desirability of introducing the proposed 
standardization into Government Printing Office paper 
specifications. We, therefore, made a survey among con- 
tractors and manufacturers furnishing paper to this Office 
to ascertain their reaction regarding our adopting the 25 by 
40 inches or 1,000 square inches as the basic unit size for 
all grades of paper computation, replacing the various basic 
sizes now in use. Although many of the replies indigated a 
favorable trend toward adoption of the proposed “MM” 
system, those who are opposed advanced their arguments 
on the basis that the adoption of the proposed standardiza- 
tion would require an educational program for the entire 
paper industry and that the value of the proposed system 
would be outweighed by confusion and costly errors. 

As a result of this investigation we felt that while the 
idea itself is a good one, the Government Printing Office 
should not dictate practices to the paper industry which 
directly affect their manufacturing procedures and force 
them to conform by compulsory specifications. It would be 
far better to work this out by full co-operation with the 
paper industry and the printers on the basis of a common 
understanding of each other’s problems and a common 
agreement upon practices. 





This article will be continued. Part II will include specifica- 
tions for the puchase of bond, ledger, and book papers. 
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Fig. 1 (left)}—Popocatepet!, Mexico . . 





. Fig. 2 (right)—Loosening a block of lava stone 


Basalt for Papermaking Equipment 


>>>» FOR HALF A CENTURY 
previous to World War II, manufac- 
turers of papermaking machinery in 
the United States had been importing 
lava stone from a quarry at Neider- 
mandig, Germany. Not only did the 
war during its early days shut off this 
importation, but also later destroyed 
the quarry by bombing. 

With the shutting off of this supply 
of lava stone, a new source was lo- 
cated in Italy, but here again the war 
soon made it unavailable. One engi- 
neer for a U. S. manufacturer of paper 
mill machinery roamed the world in 
search of a suitable supply. He found 
lava in Hawaii and in the state of 
Washington, but these deposits were 
unsatisfactory. Finally, his search 
ended in what might seem an obvious 
place—at the foot of two famous vol- 
canoes, Popocapet! and Ixtaccihuati, 
within 60 miles of Mexico City. 


An Indian legend, over two thou- 
sand years old, still surviving in Mex- 
ican folklore, is incorporated in the 
names of these two volcanoes. Ixtacci- 
huatl means “The White Woman,” 
from Ixtac, meaning white, and huatl, 
meaning woman or a princess. Popo- 
capetl means “The Mountain That 
Smokes,” from Popo, meaning that 
smokes, and Tepetl, meaning moun- 
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tain, also the Indian name for warrior. 

Popocapetl rises 17,900 feet above 
sea level; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,350 feet. 

The lava deposits and quarry at this 
Mexican location, San Rafael, are 
owned by a Mexican pulp and paper- 
making firm. 

The present pulp and paper mill at 
San Rafael, the largest in Mexico, is 
the outgrowth of a paper mill which 
began operations there more than fifty 
years ago. 

The site of the quarry and of the 
pulp and paper mill is at the end of a 
beautiful canyon formed by the but- 
tresses of the majestic “Sleeping 
Woman,” at an elevation of 8,200 feet. 
In the background is the western slope 
of snow-capped Ixtaccihuatl; in the 
foreground, the extensive, distant pan- 
orama of the Valley of Mexico. 

The lava stone is quarried entirely 
by hand. Dynamite may be used to 
loosen a block that has been shaped by 
drilling. Often, to prevent injury of 
the basalt, only steel wedges are used. 

Upon the loosening of a block, it is 
moved from its position by hand to a 
place where it falls by gravity down 
the steep slope of cliff to the work- 
yard beiow. 


Three to five days may be required 
to loosen a block properly. Such a block 
may vary in size from 4 ft. by 4 ft. 
by 8 ft. up to 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 10 ft., 
and weigh up to fifty tons. 

In the workyard, blocks of this 
kind, which have been tested for pos- 
sible defects in the tumble from their 
location above, are divided and sub- 
divided by drilling and splitting with 
steel wedges into sizes for the making 
of beater rolls, beater bedplates, and 
kollergang stones. A single improperly 
placed or struck blow with a hammer 
in the work of dividing a rough block, 
may ruin a piece of stone, almost fin- 
ished. So, chip by chip, the workmen, 
each of whom must have a thorough 
knowledge ef the texture of the stone, 
actually sculpture out the rock. Cer- 
tain pieces must be carried in wet sand 
so as not to split wrong under the 
blows of the hammer and cold chisel. 


Because of brittleness when unsup- 
ported, some of these finished pieces 
have to be handled almost like glass. 
At best, many breaks occur in trans- 
portation from the quarry to the cus- 
tomer. However, once the stone be- 
comes a part of a finished piece of 
paper mill machinery, it is almost in- 
destructible. 





Fig. 3 (left)—Shaping a piece of lava stone. Workmen are real artisans, almost sculptors, doing all shaping by hand . . . Fig. 4 
Protuber- 


(center)—Rough blocks and finished pieces of lava stone . . 
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. Fig. 5 (right)}—A basalt “stone” 
ances will be removed, making a perfect cylinder 


shaped roughly by hand. 
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How to Increase Labor Productivity 


>>> EVERY OPERATION in a 
pulp and paper mill has its correspond- 
ing expense. Therefore, in a cost reduc- 
tion program it is essential to consider 
every operation in the light of its costs. 
Unnecessary operations are a waste of 
time, energy, and money. When waste 
is eliminated, costs are automatically 
reduced. 

Successful management has found 
that the answer to the establishment of 
proper costs is based on a constant and 
unceasing search to improve opera- 
tions. There is no magic method; there 
is no one preblem. It is a series of prob- 
lems which when dealt with separately 
and then co-ordinated will give the de- 
sired result. Ingenious, capable, and ag- 
gressive management with keen fore- 
sight will recognize causes leading to 
problems and will take such action as 
necessary to insure a favorable solu- 
tion. 

Here are the techniques employed by 
leading management executives to im- 
prove operations, thereby increasing 
labor productivity, obtaining low cost 
productien and improving the profit 
position of a company. 

The starting point in a company, 
where there is a desire to modernize 
techniques, is a business analysis to de- 
velop a plan of action. 


The most valuable asset in any busi- 
ness is its personnel because it is upon 
the combined skill of the working 
force and the efforts expended by it 
that the success of a business depends. 


Work is performed by all personnel. 


in a business, from the president down 
to the porter, for the same basic rea- 
son; namely, to receive a return for 
the effort expended. Mental effort and 
skill, naturally, bring a higher retura 
than muscular or unskilled efforts. 
Therefore, the problems of personnel 
or human relations tie in closely with 
the problems of wage administration. 
Inequalities of wages is the cause of the 
most frequent grievances among em- 
ployees—executives and white collar 
workers, as well as plant employees. 


Job Evaluation 


The management technique that can 
be applied to obtain equity and uni- 
formity as to wage rates is called job 
evaluation. This technique eliminates 
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horsetrading in a union negotiation 
meeting and puts the problem of a fair 
day’s pay on a sound, scientific factual 
basis. 

When employee representatives meet 
with management and declare that a 
minor operation is comparable to a 
semiskilled or even a skilled operation 
and they demand a commensurate base 
rate, and management has to sit there 
and argue—with words only, nothing 
factual—and eventually through the 
needs of expediency agree (or give in) 
the installation of a job evaluation pro- 
gram in the mill or factory is past due. 

A proper job evaluation program 
will have the approval of employees’ 
representatives for the one simple, un- 
deniable reason, that the same “yard- 
stick” is used plant-wide on all oper- 
ations—meaning that all comparable 
operations have been assigned equal 
point values. This places management 
in possession of the proper tools with 
which to cope with any employee- 
management situation. 

Job evaluation is as fair to the em- 
ployees as it is to management. It elim- 
inates inequalities in the factory. Every 
job is fairly rated or evaluated on its 
own merits or requirements regardless 
of the employee presently performing 
it. This particular employee may be 
capable of advancement to a better po- 
sition. To keep him on a lower rate job 
is not only unfair to him but a loss to 
the company—particularly so if he re- 
ceives high skill pay for a low skilled 
job requirement. 


Merit Rating 


The second important and funda- 
mental requirement in a sound pro- 
gram of perscnnel and wage admini- 
stration is a thorough analysis and ap- 
praisal of an individual’s capabilities as 
he performs the job evaluated. The 
tool used to accomplish this task is 
commonly known as merit rating. It is 
the administrative tool that prevents a 
deterioration of job values due to 
changing conditions. It is the basis for 
promotion from within, transfers, em- 
ployee training, improvement, and 
control. 

Merit rating measures the quality of 
company personnel; and upon its find- 
ings, able, loyal and thinking employ- 
ees are developed, retained, and made 


more effective. 


Production Standards 
and Incentives 

Time is the most important cost 
factor in any business. It is the basis 
of all wage payments. Time is money. 
Time must be controlled; otherwise, 
costs will be excessive. A production 
standard is the time allowance to per- 
form a given task. Scientifically estab- 
lished production standards are based 
on a fair day’s work. 

The technique of obtaining a fair 
day’s work is to pay an incentive for 
all work over standard requirements. 
Establishing a production standard 
should never be done by time studying 
what a man is now doing, The method 
should be to develop the one-best-way 
to do the job by using engineering 
principles of work simplification. With 
the steps for doing a job determined, 
the time required to do it can be estab- 
lished. In fact, the engineer should be 
able to set the time without a stop- 
watch. 

Many paper mills use the piece work 
system for incentive pay calculations. 
In doing so, any burden caused by im- 
proper management is put on the em- 
ployee unless make-up pay is provided. 
Therefore, unless a sufficient contin- 
gency budget to cover make-up pay 
has been included, it is a real upset- 
ter to predetermined costs. 

Frequently make-up pay is given er- 
roneously to cover “short” piece work 
rates which have been established as a 
result of inefficient time study, faulty 
planning, improper work flows, and 
poor supervision. “Short” piece work 
rates will occur through inefficient 
time study, methods, work flows, etc. 
Whatever their origin, they result in 
nonaccurate estimates and costs. They 
constitute an unnecessary burden on 
efforts to meet competitive price. They 
eat up profits. 

There are times (particularly in fac- 
tories producing a wide range of paper 
products) when work flows become 
“spotty” and make-up pay is in order. 
It is inexcusable, however, if the need 
for make-up pay is caused by a lack of 
proper and efficient planning. 

Make-up pay to beginners should be 
in the form of a clean cut, predeter- 
mined “apprentice allowance.” This al- 
lowance should be set from actual ex- 
perience and should cover the various 
operations. “Par” should be strictly en- 
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forced. At the end of an established 
period, if 100 per cent production has 
not been attained, the beginner should 
be transferred to another operation or 
released entirely. 

In a mill where job evaluation, merit 
rating, production standards, and in- 
centives are missing, or not engineered 
properly, advantage is not being taken 
of a possible 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
saving in direct costs. Furthermore, 
the strain on executives and supervi- 
sors handling labor troubles is a need- 
less waste of effort. 


Evaluated Rate Standards 


Many paper mill executives believe 
that if they have a time study depart- 
ment, they are doing everything pos- 
sible for labor. Still they have labor 
headaches, high wage grievance and 
what is called “creeping piece rates.” 

The tool developed to meet a situa- 
tion of this kind is known as evaluated 
rate standards. The use of the tool will 
stop the time study engineers’ custom- 
ary procedure of neglecting previous 
studies and studying each job as some- 
thing new and different. It removes the 
human element which permits errors; 
it also develops all piece rates on the 
same factual basis. 

Based on previously prepared time 
studies, standard data and performance 
records, standard values can be set 
scientifically for all motions that com- 
prise an operation. Time study engi- 
neers using these values developed in 
tabular form are required to make their 
studies according to the principles of 
motion economy. They must evaluate 
their own studies with the table. 


Illustration: A study of standard 
data in a box department of a paper 
mill revealed that the time allowance 
for one man to walk five feet to get a 
rack of boxes was a shorter period than 
that for another man to walk three 
feet to get the same rack. Obviously, 
something was wrong. The basis for a 
wage grievance existed; the company 
was unfair to one of these two men. 

The big advantage of evaluated rate 
standards is that it will eliminate or 
minimize the inequities that exist in 
wage incentive pay just as job evalu- 
ation will eliminate or minimize the 
inequities in hourly pay. Agreement is 
accomplished by getting acceptance on 
the tables developed. Since all stand- 
ards are related to the table, unfairness 
cannot exist and a rate cannot creep. 


Production Planning 


Production planning is the work of 
managers, from the foremen to the 
president, to determine the output of 
direct workers. Generally, managers 
are assisted on details by white collar 


workers or staff members. In many 
mills, managers can lower costs by 
eliminating labor waiting time, idle 
machine time and bottlenecks. The 
technique to use is a modern produc- 
tion control system which includes the 
time factor and visual aids to indicate 
off-schedule performance at a glance 
and when it occurs. The time factor 
permits scheduled production at sched- 
uled cost and improved customer rela- 
tions by deliveries on time. Time is 
money in production; and by cutting 
the process cycle, a 15-25 per cent sav- 
ing in indirect costs can be anticipated 
by the installation of technically cor- 
rect production and cost controls. 


Plant Layout 


It costs money to move one pound 
one foot. It is a waste of money if the 
move is unnecessary. The first step to 
eliminate this waste is a process layout. 
Such a layout may show that only 
slight revisions and rearrangements will 
produce large cost reductions. One 
paper mill which consumed 500 tons 
of raw material per day in its corru- 
gated box plant made a process layout 
and from a study of it obtained the 
following improvements: 

(1) Better routing of work in proc- 
ess; (2) reduction of rehandling; (3) 
reduction of handling expense; (4) 
increased storage capacity; (5) in- 
creased production capacity. 

The total cost reduction amounted 


to $40,000 a year at a cost to make the . 


changes of $21,600. 


Overhead Control 


The paper industry is undergoing 
fundamental changes which require 
larger capital investments and _ in- 
creased expenditure in supervision, 
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technical salaries, maintenance, power, 
clerical expense, indirect materials and 
the like. Overhead expense is the pre- 
dominant element in costs and pricing. 
Its importance is increasing with the 
use of new equipment, faster process- 
ing, vacations with pay, and many 
other factors. Overhead must be con- 
trolled and definitely related to specific 
amounts of measured production. 

The most effective technique to con- 
trol overhead costs is to place individ- 
ual responsibility of these costs at the 
points where they originate and to set 
up a control to maintain them at a 
minimum. This technique of decen- 
tralized authority and responsibility, 
and centralized controls will increase 
the effectiveness of executives, super- 
visors and foremen by organizing, 
stimulating, and controlling their ac- 
tivities as they exercise the authority 
of responsibility. Furthermore, as it in- 
creases the effectiveness of manage- 
ment, it also gives a 15-25 per cent re- 
duction in overhead costs. The simplest 
method to use is a flexible control bud- 
get. 

The flexible control budget is a man- 
agement tool which establishes a cost 
standard of performance. It determines 
what all costs should be for any in- 
come or volume of activity. Thus, a 
definite cost performance can be as- 
signed to a manager. For example, his 
task becomes the production of a cer- 
tain number of boxes at a certain cost. 

Since every operation has its corre- 
sponding expense, it reflects itself in 
costs. A comparison of actual costs 
with budgeted costs will indicate the 
weak spots in performance. This in- 
formation permits a top executive to 
strengthen his staff, improve operations 
and lower costs. 

Increasing the productivity of ex- 
ecutives, department heads and fore- 
men requires constant stimulation. 
This stimulation is best accomplished 
with a supervisory incentive based on 
improving the cost factors over which 
these men have control. The flexible 
control budget sets the overhead cost 
standard in relation to production. The 
incentive is based on a share of the 
savings by operating at less than stand- 
ard. 

Modern management techniques are 
essential in every organization in the 
paper industry. Such methods and pro- 
cedures as have been outlined are the 
major requirements. Other techniques 
need to be developed to meet the par- 
ticular individual requirements of a 
company. Application of these tech- 
niques can be measured in low-cost 
production and higher profits. Improv- 
ing operations, thereby increasing labor 
productivity, is a profit making activ- 
ity. 
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EARLN 1500'S, THE AZTEC GOVERN- 
MENT AT TENOCHTITLAN RECEIVED 
480,000 SHEETS OF AMATL PAPER 
ANNUALLY AS TRIBUTE FROM VASSALS 


PAPER, UTILIZING GLASS 
YARN FOR REINFORCING — THE YARN 
LYING EITHER IN PARALLEL OR IN 
DIAMOND PATTERN BETWEEN TWO 
SHEETS OF ASPHALT-BONDED KRAFT 


PAPER— 1S NOW BEING MANUFACTURED 
BY SEVERAL PAPERMAKING FIRMS. 


ORKING TOGETHER FROM SUNRISE 
TO SUNSET, A VATMAN, COUCHER, 
AND LAYMAN, DURING THE DAYS OF 
COLONIAL AMERICA, WOULD PRODUCE 
ABOUT FINE REAMS OF PAPER A DAY 
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A New Industry Comes to America 











In the late 1860’s, with newer, better, faster 
machines, and with plentiful wood pulp in 
prospect to feed them, the paper industry 
boomed. Still the essential papermakers’ felts 
were largely imported from England. Pioneers 
set about to supply the urgent need—Amer- 
ican-made felts for America’s multiplying 
paper mills. 

Among the first of the American felt- 
weaving mills was one now known as F. C. 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper— Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F.C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS + Xéxwvcd/Mii> ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Huyck & Sons. Established in 1870 in the 
village of Rensselaerville, New York, it has 
grown to be the largest manufacturer of 
papermakers’ felts in the world. It has coop- 
erated closely with the papermakers, design- 
ing and producing felts to run at greater 
speeds, remove water in greater volume, pro- 
vide new finishes for new types of paper. This 
is its continuing purpose: to meet the most 
exacting needs of the vital paper industry. 
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TAPPY'S Second Engineering Conterence 


>>» THE SECOND Engineering 
Conference sponsored by the Engi- 
neering Division of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try was held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia, on November 
3-5, 1947. 

J. W. Hemphill, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, was general chairman of 
the conference. In the preparation of 
the program he was assisted by J. E. A. 
Warner, Robert Gair Company, G. H. 
Pringle, Mead Corporation, Milton 
Jacobs, Charles T. Main, Inc., G. R. 
Wadleigh, Consultant, and A. E. 
Montgomery, J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation. 

The conference was outstandingly 
successful. Approximately 500 mem- 
bers of TAPPI and guests were pres- 
ent for the several sessions. 


Puseyjones Day Enjoyable 
and Profitable 

The highlight event of the meet- 
ing was the boat trip on the Delaware 
Belle from the pier at the foot of 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, down the 
Delaware River to the pier at the plant 
of The Pusey and Jones Corporation 
at Wilmington, Delaware, followed by 
a trip through the Puseyjones plant, 
dinner and entertainment at the Wil- 
mington Shrine Club, and return trip 
to Philadelphia by special bus. The 
ship pulled anchor at Philadelphia 
about 12:30 p.M., and arrived at Wil- 
mington about 3:00 p.m. 


Inclement weather of the morning— 
a very heavy fall rain—did not mar 
the voyage. The rain stopped shortly 
before the boat sailed and, although 
the sky was overcast and leaden and 
the wind somewhat raw, the trip 
proved a pleasant interlude in an other- 
wise busy day. 

With The Pusey and Jones Corpo- 
ration acting as host, and the entire 
day designated as Puseyjones Day, 
luncheon was served on board ship 
enroute to Wilmington. There also 
was entertainment. 


Many of the newer uses for paper 
and paperboard products were exhib- 
ited in three displays on the ship. Like- 
wise, there was a gallery of photo- 
graphic enlargements showing Pusey- 
jones paper machine improvements 
and views of complete papermaking 
machines. 

In the trip through the plant of 
Puseyjones, guides explained such de- 
velopments as the “Rapi-Drape” wire 
changer, Flow Spreader, “Simplex” 
press part, Stream Flow vat system, 
Stream Flow cylinder mold, and the 
Improved steam joint. 

Among the departments in the plant 
which were visited were the foundry, 
sheet metal shop, metals fabrication 
division, machine shop, erection shop, 
and the hydraulic laboratory in which 
scale size working models of stock 
flow equipment permit controlled re- 
production of a wide variety of oper- 
ating conditions. 


A great deal of interest was shown 
in the dynetric balancing machine— 
recently installed—in which all rotat- 
ing parts in Puseyjones machines, 
from a small gear to the largest roll 
or drying cylinder, are balanced well 
beyond the range of operating speeds 
required for each individual part. 

A pictorial presentation of the vast 
amount of engineering data, drawings 
and quantities of materials which go 
into the building of a modern liner 
machine also was exhibited to the 
visitors. 


President Gillespie 
Opens Conference 

The conference was opened on the 
morning of November 3, shortly after 
10:00 o'clock, by W. F. Gillespie, 
Gaylord Container Corporation, Bog- 
alusa, La., and president of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred favorably to the four earlier 
TAPPI meetings this fall (Appleton, 
Syracuse, Asheville, and Alten) ; stated 
that the Philadelphia meeting was the 
fifth and final meeting of this year’s 
fall meetings; and stated that another 
engineering meeting is to be held next 
year. Mr. Gillespie related that the 
engineers must assume responsibility 
for these meetings—that their desires 
must be made known to the executive 
committee of TAPPI in order that the 
engineering group may prosper. 

Immediately after the opening re- 








LEFT—Braving the wind on the aft deck of the “Delaware Belle” on her cruise down the Delaware River from Philadelphia to 
Puseyjones plant at Wilmington are: (L to R) G. H. Suhs, Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio; K. Matchuk, Howard ‘Paper Mills, 


Inc., Urbana, Ohio; P. J. Jerardi, Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio; R. C. Berger, General Electric Co. . 


- » RIGHT—I. J. Stafford, 


general superintendent, Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., holds the attention of three other delegates. Shown left to right are: 
Mr, Stafford; M. A. Golden, Falls Paper & Power Co., Oconto Falls, Wis.; R. W. Bauman, Appleton, Wis.; Donald L. Calkins, Wausau 


Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis. 
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LEFT—The “raw” oyster bar on shipboard was a popular spot during the trip down the Delaware on Puseyjones Day at the 


TAPPI Engineering Conference. Left to right: W. Patterson, of Industrial Engineering; H. W. Stevens, S. D. Warren Co., Boston; F. W. 
Roberts, S$. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me.; J. H. Freiday; and V. P. Owens, Combustion Engineering Co., N. Y. .. . RIGHT— 
When TAPP! engineers sailed from Philadelphia to Wilmington, three displays on new uses for paper and paperboard products 
attracted considerable attention. The displays, arranged by The Pusey and Jones Corp., included samples of paper products such 





as wash cloths, bags for v 


s, bags for garbage disposal, windshield tissue, tape for recording sound, window bags 


for perishables. These new uses for paper are featured in Puseyjones advertising in paper trade publications 


marks by Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Hemp- 
hill, as general chairman, welcomed 
everyone present at the conference. 
He said that the formation of the 
TAPPI Engineering Division had been 
particularly timely. The Third En- 
gineering Meeting, he related, will be 
held in October (1948) at Buffalo, 
New York. 


Papers of Mill Design 
Session 

During the three-day meeting, there 
were five formal engineering sessions 
—one each morning and one each 
afternoon except the afternoon of the 
second day which was given over to 
the boat trip and plant visitation to 
Puseyjones. The first of these ses- 
sions, which followed immediately 
after the opening remarks of Mr. Gil- 
lespie and Mr. Hemphill, was on 
Mill Design. The chairman of this 
session was Milton Jacobs. 

The papers presented before the 
Mi’! Design session were: Treatment of 
Surface Water Supplies for Pulp and 
Paper Mills, by R. R. Adams, J. E. 
Sirrine and Company, Greenville, 
S. C.; Centralized Planning and Con- 
trol of Plant Layouts, by C. E. Cass, 
Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis.; 
and Reminiscences of the Pulpwood 
Campaign—A Case Study in Materials 
Handling, by C. E. Patch, Morton 
C. Tuttle Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Adams, in his paper, discussed 
the treatment of surface waters in 
the Southeast. Because of the vary- 


ing quality of the water. in various 
localities of the region, he said, it is 
necessary to vary the type of treat- 
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ment to provide waters of suitable 
quality for pulp and paper mill 
operations. 

Mr. Adams also brought out that 
plain sedimentation is used where the 
waters are very turbid with a steril- 
ization. stage to control bacteria and 
algae; that alum is generally used as 
a coagulant with the added addition 
of an alkali where turbidities are above 
normal; that either stationary baffles 
or mechanical devices are used with 
flocculation equipment; and that vari- 
ous types of sedimentation basins and 
equipment are used before the filtra- 
tion stage. The rate of filtration, he 
added, may be limited to 2 gpm per 
square foot if the water is to be used 
for drinking purposes but rates of 
2.5 to 3.0 gpm per square foot are not 
unusual. In concluding his remarks, 
Mr. Adams stated that pH adjustment 
before storage completes the system. 

In the paper by Mr. Cass, it was 
brought out that the operating efh- 
ciency of a plant today is no better 
than its plant layout. Mr. Cass men- 
tioned that the functions of a plant 
layout department include the an- 
alysis and design of layouts for the 
manufacturing department. The use 
of a flow diagram in this work, he 
said, makes it possible to determine 
where operations can be eliminated, 
combined, or simp!ified or if the se- 
quence of operations can be changed. 
In continuing his remarks, Mr. Cass 
stated that master layouts can be 
made by using a flat plane with tem- 
plates which are held in place by 
superimposing a transparent sheet; 
that flow lines, conveyors, etc., can 
be indicated on the sheet, and the 
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whole assembly photostated for per- 
manent record. 

In the opinion of Mr. Cass, a well 
organized plant layout program will 
reduce manufacturing cost by provid- 
ing straight line flow, reducing the 
amount of work in process, conserv- 
ing floor space, and improving han- 
dling methods. 

Mr. Patch, the concluding speaker 
of the Mill Design Session, was in- 
troduced by George Wadleigh, Con- 
sultant. His remarks for the most part 
covered personal observations based 
on numerous wood yard situations. 
Numerous points covered by his com- 
ments were brought out with the help 
of lantern slides. These slides con- 
sisted of both photographs of instal- 
lations and sketches. 


Session on Paper Drying 
and Ventilation 

The afternoon of the first day of 
the meeting was given over to the 
Drying and Ventilating Session with 
A. E. Montgomery as chairman. 

C. H. Young, Midwest Fulton Ma- 
chine Co., Dayton, Ohio, presented 
the first paper before this session. His 
subject was: Steam Supply and Con- 
trol Arrangements for Dryers. Mr. 
Young, using a splendid sclection of 
lantern slides to illustrate his talk, 
described a number of steam supply 
and control arrangements for drycrs. 
He stressed the use of thermocom- 
pressors to reduce high pressure steam 
to pressure desired in the dryers for 
drying. 

Heating Water with Waste Heat 
was the subject of the second paper 
of the Drying and Ventilating Session. 
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Et 
— 2%. TIMES AS HARD 
AS VALVE BODY BRONZE 
— PLUS AN EASILY RE- 
PLACEABLE BRONZE 
WEDGE. TRY AND BEAT 
THAT COMBINATION FOR 
LONG LIFE, LOW MAIN- 











ie! the NEW Fig. 270-U Bronze Gate 

Valve, Jenkins engineers give you a 
practical design to checkmate trouble in 
the “trouble zone” — and cut maintenance 
to a new low. 

Wear affects only the most accessible 
part — the bronze wedge — which can be 
replaced simply by slipping it off the stem 
and slipping on a new one. The seat rings, 
expanded in the body, are super-tough 
MONEL, for lifetime durability. Con- 
vincing tests, in toughest service, prove 
it the best seating combination to beat 
wear, reduce care. 

Get complete details of this NEW Jenkins 
Fig. 270-U. See why it’s your best buy in a 
200 lb. Bronze Gate, especially for un- 
usually severe conditions, such as in oil 
refineries, chemical, food, and rubber plants. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 








P1U8.... 


LARGE SPINDLE THREADS—Plenty 
of large diameter, sturdy threads 
reduce wear to a minimum, 
insure easy operation. 






EXCEPTIONALLY RUGGED BODY, 
BONNET, AND BONNET RING — 
Withstand rough usage, shocks 
and hydraulic pressure far be- 
yond rating. 


WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER.* 
It describes the Fig. 270-U and 

many other popular Jenkins 

Bronze Gate Valves. Or, ask 

your Jenkins Distributor. 


DEEP STUFFING BOX — MORE 
PACKING — Keeps packing tight 
around spindle with less friction, 
permits spindle to be turned 
with less effort. 


NEW FOLDER — Describes many 
other exclusive features that 
mean extra years of low-cost 
performance. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY 





SINCE 1864 


JENKINS VALVES 


; Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 
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LEFT—Enroute to the Puseyjones plant in Wilmington, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Harvie of Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Robinson of Heppenstall Co., N. Y., look over their guide book. . . . RIGHT—Among the guests on 


the Puseyjones trip were a number of wives of TAPP! members. 


Shown left to right, with their husbands’ companies given in 


parentheses, are: Mrs. K. J. Mackenzie (Supt. of paper mills, Kodak Park Works, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.), Mrs. A. J. 
Dotz (American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.), Mrs. S. Johnston (Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis.) 


Presented by L. G. Janett, J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., this paper covered 
methods which have been used to re- 
cover heat from paper machine ex- 
haust and the uses to which this heat 
has been put. Any water usage re- 
quiring direct heating with steam, 
stated Mr. Janett, is a potential ap- 
piication for hot water from a re- 
covery system. 

The Drying and Ventilating Session 
was concluded with a report on Field 
Investigations on Drying by the 
TAPPI Drying and Ventilating Com- 
mittee by A. E. Montgomery, as chair- 
man of the Committee. In part, Mr. 
Montgomery stated that the investi- 
gation was made possible by a TAPPI 
fund; that forty tests were made to 
ascertain variation in drying rates from 
the wet end to the dry end of paper 
machines; and that in these forty tests 
are the results obtained in checking 
machines operating on glassine, writ- 
ing, tissue, board, book, kraft and 
kraft board. 

Mr. Montgomery added that the 
moisture in the sheet entering the 
dryers, as revealed by the investiga- 
tion, was less than he had thought. 
Averages of moisture content of sheets 
entering the dryers for four of the 
grades studied were: tissue, 30.9 per 
cent; board, 32.8 per cent; book, 34.2 
per cent; and kraft, 29.9 per cent. 
The percentage of moisture in sheets 
leaving the dryers for five of the dif- 
ferent papers studied averaged as fol- 
lows: glassine, 4.7; writing, 2.7; tissue, 
3.8; board, 3.6, and kraft, 2.9. 

In the opinion of Mr. Montgomery, 
little is known of the function of 
dryer felts in drying. He also stressed 
the lack of suitable instruments for 
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measuring the moisture content of a 
running dryer felt or for measuring 
the tautness of such felts. 


Mill Maintenance and 
Materials Session 

The morning session of the second 
day of the meeting was held aboard 
the Delaware Belle as it lay anchored 
at its dock rather than at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. It was a session 
devoted to Mill Maintenance and Ma- 
terials; and George H. Pringle, Mead 


Corporation, was: its chairman. 


The program of this session listed 
five papers. The first of these papers 
to be presented was read by George 
W. Charters, Crown Zel’erbach: Cor- 
poration, Camas, Wash. Mr. Charters’ 
subject was Preventive Maintenance. 

In brief, Mr. Charters stated that 
maintenance must be given the same 
status and rank as production if it 
is to achieve the objective for which 
it is created; that preventive mainte- 
nance puts the emphasis on “fixing” 
before natural wear and tear result in 
loss of scheduled production time; and 
that, on a normal basis, all mainte- 
nance work, both mechanical and elec- 
trical, should dead up under one per- 
son, the plant engineer, or, if the plant 
or engineering work is large enough, 
to an assistant plant engineer; that 
under the man heading up all mainte- 
nance, there should be a mechanical 
superintendent, a chief electrical engi- 
neer, and a chief power plant engineer. 

Mr. Charters also related that main- 
tenance personnel should be perma- 
nently assigned to specific departments 
where necessary but that these men 
should continue to be part of the 
maintenance organization; that there 


is a need for planned systematic train- 
ing of maintenance personnel, both 
salaried and hourly; and that the ef- 
fectiveness of maintenance can be in- 
creased and the cost decreased; by 
a proper maintenance organization, 
granting of proper status to mainte- 
nance, and by the establishment of 
standard practices, inspection and 
training of maintenance personnel. 

Lee C. Dryden, Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Menasha, Wis., presented the sec- 
ond paper to be given before the Mill 
Maintenance and Materials Session. 
His subject was Systematic Operation 
of Maintenance and Construction 
Departments. 

Mr. Dryden stressed a construction 
and maintenance organization in which 
all work was allocated by means of 
a dispatcher. Through the use of lan- 
tern slides, he showed numerous forms 
used for the handling of work orders 
and for recording historical data con- 
cerning equipment and buildings. 

Dryer Bearing Circulation Systems 
was the next paper to be given before 
the session on Mill Maintenance and 
Materials. Presented by A. I. Sippola, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 
N. Y., this paper touched upon the 
use of ring-chain, and collar-oiled 
bearings for dryers. To minimize ox- 
idation in such bearings, oil was re- 
moved from the heat zone by con- 
tinuous feed and overflow return. 
Providing still more oil to each bear- 
ing permitted the elimination of ring, 
chain or collar, and, in turn, overflow, 
allowing all of the oil to drain from 
the bottom of the bearing housing. 
This method of lubrication, designated 
as dry-sump, has been extended to 
anti-friction bearings as well. 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit / 
the requirements of all mills — or even 
all positions on the same machine. 
That is why HOOPERWOOD 
“Canvas Engineering” has produced 4 
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Wert? not one but several distinct types of 4 
TIPVI Gs AP bg, f yey Cotton and Asbestos Felts — a service 4 4 
Mba Lr VIN Ly, of real assistance to many Paper Mill 4 4 
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r TL A OVEN hippy go” Pry J If it is a rugged, heavy felt you 


need for fine finish in normal produc- 
tion... or a lightweight, extra-porous 
felt for faster drying . .. or an asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced tem- 
peratures involved in high-speed 
production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers — HOOPERWOOD has the 
felt to fit the need. 

Make your next dryer felt right — 
specify HOOPERWOOD. 

And for your Carrier Rope require- 
ments, specify HOOPERWOOD- 
Sheahan Carrier Rope. Until Hooper 
engineers designed this high-grade 
product, rope of comparable quality 
was obtainable only from foreign 
sources. 
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The newer machines, with improved 
bearing seals, said Mr. Sippola, have 
made it possible to increase the rate 
of oil flow, and thus provide lower 
temperature of the oil as it leaves the 
bearing, and improved mechanical 
washing. The capacity of a system, 
he said, should be sufficient to allow 
complete recirculation in 1 to 2 hours. 

Adequate flow has been made pos- 
sible by increasing the size of oil feed 
and return lines. Water or moisture 
contamination is combatted by proper 
venting, by use of exhaust blowers, 
or by introducing enough cool air to 
maintain 1 to 2 inches of mercury 
pressure within the system. Despite 
improved machine design and im- 
proved oils, commented Mr. Sippola, it 
is necessary to inspect machine ele- 
ments, as well as to analyze the oil, in 
order to determine the true condition 
of the system. 

The remaining two papers scheduled 
on the program of the Mill Mainte- 
nance and Materials Session were: In- 
stalling and Maintaining Flow Meters 
in Pulp and Paper Mills, by C. H. 
Barnard, Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; and the Suction Roll of To- 
day, by H. C. Merritt, Downingtown 
Mfg. Company, Downingtown, Pa. 

In the paper by Mr. Barnard, it was 
brought out that the best installation 
of flow meters comes from good work- 
manship; that care should be taken to 
comply with manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations when making the instal- 
lation; and that sustained accuracy 
of a meter depends on proper and ade- 
quate maintenance. Mr. Barnard also 
stated that heavy black liquor flow 
can now be measured successfully with 
a bellows-operated electronic teleme- 
ter or with the newer Area telemeter. 
Both of these instruments, he related, 
provide many advantages over other 
types of meters for this service, and 
will give accurate reading with long, 
trouble-free life. 

Mr. Merritt, in his paper on The 
Suction Roll of Today, related that 
patents dating back from 15 to 60 
years include the basic elements of 
modern design; that the suction couch 
roll, first application of the suction 
roll, is today almost universally used 
on all except certain specialty ma- 
chines; that the advantage of suction 
rolls in their various forms is a dryer 
sheet which permits higher speeds and 
safer pressing. 


Papers of Steam and 
Power Session 

J. E. A. Warner, Robert Gair Co., 
was chairman of the Steam and Power 
Session which was held on the morn- 
ing of November 5, the third and last 
day of the meeting. 
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The program of this session in- 
cluded four papers, the first of which 
was a joint paper by E. L. Cowan and 
W. V. Knight, Gaylord Container 
Corporation, Bogalusa, La., on Short 
Circuit Analysis of a 40,000 kv.-a., 
2,300 v. Power System on an a-c Net- 
work Calculator—a Case Study. 

Presented by Mr. Cowan, this paper 
revealed that an electric system, re- 
gardless of the thoroughness of design, 
construction, and maintenance, occa- 
sionally will be subjected to faults or 
short circuits. The factors contribut- 
ing to the magnitude of short circuits 
were touched upon. The paper also de- 
scribed an a-c network ¢alculator- 
power system in which actual or con- 
templated electrical networks can be 
set up in small scale to permit the 
study and analysis of operating or de- 
sign problems. 

The subject of the second paper 
to be given before the Steam and 
Power Session was: A Fuel Engineer- 
ing Study of Some Recent Boiler In- 
stallations in the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. The paper was presented by 
J. E. Tobey, Fairmont Coal Bureau, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Tobey stated that the pulp and 
paper industry ranks second of 20 ma- 
jor industries in the purchase of 
steam-generating equipment (based on 
number of units) since the end of 
World War II; that the pulp and 
paper industry, like the electric util- 
ities industry and others, is progres- 
sive in purchasing boiler units of con- 
servative design; and that, in a study 
of 65 postwar installations located in 
12 northeastern and Great Lakes states 
and Canada, steam pressures ranged 
from 150 to 925 psi, the average being 
468 psi, steam temperatures, from 
365 to 825 Fahr., average 629 Fahr.; 
and that design boiler and furnace 
efficiencies ranged from 76.4 to 87.5 
per cent, averaging 84.0 per cent. 


Mr. Tobey pointed out that bitu- 
minous coal will continue, as in the 
past, to be the basis fuel for the pulp 
and paper industry and suggested that 
large mills should, by one of several 
means, attach themselves to large coal 
reserves through substantial producers. 


Next on the program of the Steam 
and Power Session was a paper on 
Modern Bark Burning, by M. H. Snod- 
grass, Detroit Stoker Company, De- 
troit, Mich. This paper described the 
installation of a spreader type stoker 
to a standard B & W Stirling four- 
drum boiler in which the baffles had 
been redesigned to secure maximum 
flame travel before combustion gases 
enter the boiler. The stoker was 
equipped with a traveling continuous 
discharge type of grate which dis- 





charges the ash in a hopper bencath 
the operating floor line. 

The bark is screened and that which 
passes through 2-in. openings goes toa 
bark bin from which it is distributed 
on the stoker. Coarse bark goes di- 
rectly to the furnace by a gravity 
feed. The main supply of bark and 
coal fuel are fed from the same bin 
and fuel spouts but not usually simul- 
taneously. It is possible to change 
from bark to coal without losing load 
or steam pressure. 

The unit, started in April, 1946, 
has operated satisfactorily on either 
bark or coal at more than the design 
capacity of 85,400 lb. per hour on 
bark and 100,000 lb. per hour on coal. 

W. S. Patterson, Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, New York, N. Y., 
presented the fourth and last of the 
regular scheduled papers on the pro- 
gram of the Steam and Power Session. 
This paper, on the subject of Factors 
involved in Selection of Stationary 
Steam Generating Units, classified 
steam generating units as small or 
large, the dividing line being assumed 
as 100,000 Ib. per hour steaming ca- 
pacity. In the small unit classifica- 
tion are horizontal return tubular 
(fire tube) ; three drum low head bent 
tube; box header, straight tube; two 
drum vertical bent tube; and _ sec- 
tional header straight tube. 

Thirteen factors were listed by Mr. 
Patterson as being basic in the selec- 
tion of a large steam generating unit. 
These factors are: customer’s prefer- 
ence, building limitations, evaluations, 
maximum Capacity, capacity range, 
steam temperature, steam temperature 
control range, pressure, fuel tempera- 
ture, fuel and analysis, auxiliary or 
future fuel, nature of feedwater, and 
desired efficiency. 


Session on Engineering 
Research and Design 


The concluding session of the meet- 
ing was on Engineering Research and 
Design. Held during the afternoon 
of November 5, the third day of the 
meeting, with P. H. Goldsmith, Pusey 
and Jones Corporation, as chairman, 
the session scheduled the presentation 
of four papers. 

The first of these papers was given 
by J. B. Gough, Mead Corporation, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. The subject of the 
paper was: Supercalender Roll Deflec- 
tions and Crowns. 

Mr. Gough stated that the duty of 
a supercalender generally is to im- 
prove the finish on the paper it receives 
from the “all metal roll” calender on 
the paper machine at as fast an op- 
erating speed as possible and with 
minimum of breaks, splices, lost time, 
and waste paper. Emphasis was placed 
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ISSUED PERIODICALLY BY R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 44, PA, FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH FLOW CONTROL AND SHUT-OFF 


D.W. (Dave) HOPKINS 
Executive Vice President Send for YOUR copy og 
Announcement is made of the appoint- of the NEW 


ment of David W. Hopkins, widely known 
consulting engineer, as Executive Vice 

President of R-S Products Corporation. 

Hopkins has previously been Vice Presi- 

dent and since 1939 in charge of the : q 
Valve Division of R-S Products. oa 

Earlier in his career he served as con- e 
sulting engineer and Vice President of 
V. E. Montgomery Company, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, where he specialized in processing 
and mechanical engineering. 

After his graduation from Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, in 1912 and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1916 (mechani- 
cal engineering), he did post-graduate 


work in aeronautical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 












(photo by Fabian Bachrach) 





Noteworthy also in his background is 
extensive research at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with Professor W.S. Pardoe 
— resulting in many basic advances in 
valve construction and performance. 

Mr. Hopkins was a Navy Pilot(USNR) 
in World War I and in his college days 
a noted left end for three years at U.of P. 


Other Changes at R-S Products _B-S Products Corp., Valve Division 


Russell C. Ayers has been named Sales Wyne Jct., Phila. 44, Pa. 

Manager of the Valve Division. George Please send me copy of the new R-S Valve Catalog #17. 

B. Crawford has been named Chief Engi- 

neer of the Valve Division. SGame 
Both men have been with R-S for sev- 

eral years and havedone a handsome job rite 


Fully descriptive, generously illustrated; 





both for customers and distributors, for ‘: “includ plete di ional data on 
which the new titles and enlarged respon- all R-S Valves. Write, wird, or phone: 

sibilities are a just reward _ "AS aa » 
vane one J . R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
is JMtcoP-L2 ON esennscternencnceniensiinsetnccsnesicatiece GUM cnieninanitinanaiaten Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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A reception and dinner at the Adelphia Hotel was held on the evening of the first day of the Second TAPP! Engineering Conference 


on the effect of roll deflections and 
crowns on various characteristics im- 
parted to the sheet by supercalender- 
ing—especially on the uniformity of 
the surface finish across the entire 
sheet width, and on calender cuts, 
snap-offs, and broke. 

A. Stewart Murray, SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, presented the sec- 
ond paper before the Engineering Re- 
search and Machine Design Session. 
His subject was: Hydraulic Mounting 
Technique for Roller Bearings. Des- 
ignated as the SKF oil injection 
method, the technique may be used 
for mounting and dismounting of 
large roller bearings. The paper in- 
dustry’s widespread use of interfer- 
ence mountings, involving bearings 
and journals with mating tapers, per- 
mits fuilest use of the potentialities 
of the system. Bearing applications 
recently mounted and currently being 
made for paper mills, said Mr. Mur- 
ray, lend themselves to interesting 
theoretical analysis and study. 

Engineering Studies in Packings 
was the subject of H. G. Koch, Johns- 
Manville Research Corporation, the 
next paper on the program. Mr. Koch 
brought out that carefully installed 
packings, intelligently adjusted dur- 
ing subsequent operations, result in 
greater life, reduced maintenance cost, 
and increased production. The pack- 
ing must constitute a continuous bar- 
rier to the passage of the fluid being 
handled. It also must press against 
the mating equipment surfaces with 
a unit pressure somewhat higher than 
the pressure of the fluid being sealed. 
The following factors tend to reduce 
the sealing pressure: plastic flow of 
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the packing material into voids within 
itself or in the equipment, loss of 
material due. to wear or abrasion, 
thermal expansion effects, and attack 
or solution of the packing material 
by the fluids handled. It is important 
that some leakage through the packing 
be tolerated if minimum operating 
temperatures and maximum life are 
to be obtained. 

The concluding paper on the pro- 
gram of the Engineering Research and 
Machine Design Session and the read- 
ing of which brought the three-day 
meeting to a close was presented by 
Fred W. Atz, Jr., Link-Belt Company, 
on The Electrofluid Drive. The drive 
combines a general purpose motor 
with a fluid coupling—the coupling 
consisting of two main elements (im- 
peller and runner) and the power be- 
ing transmitted entirely by the mass 
and velocity of the moving oil be- 
tween the two elements. Among the 
advantages cited by Mr. Atz for the 
drive are the following: eliminates 
shocks, impacts and torsional vibra- 
tion; maintains full torque at all out- 
put speeds; permits use of motor 
closely rated to the developed load to 
be driven; prevents stalling of motor; 
eliminates shear pins and other similar 
protective devices; and permits use 
of standard motor (a-c and d-c), 
eliminating the use of high torque 
high slip motors. The drive has been 
applied to slitters and cutters, and is 
adaptable to numerous other applica- 
tions in the paper industry. 


“Prophecy and Planning” 


The evening of the first day of the 
meeting was given over to a reception 


and dinner at the Adelphia Hotel. 
The reception was arranged by Down- 
ingtown Mfg. Company; while J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons secured Dr. Canby 
Balderston, Dean of Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, as guest 
speaker for the dinner program and 
Charles Southwell as leader of the 
singing. 

Dr. Balderston spoke on Prophecy 
and Planning. In part, he said that 
prophecy is an essential element in 
policy making and in planning; that 
prediction would be mere guesswork 
without the assistance of standards; 
and that the farther planning is re- 
moved from day to day operation, the 
more important it is to keep plans 
general. Muddling through, he added, 
is the alternative of planning and that 
is scarcely good enough. 

In looking to the future, Dr. Bal- 
derston stated that our population 
has increased about nine million since 
Pearl Harbor; that we have less autos 
now than then; and that there still 
is a terrific demand for autos and 
housing, as well as for other durable 
and nondurable goods. 

Dr. Balderston also said that pur 
chasing power is here; that demand 
is here; and that inventories are small 
in relation to sales. In the case of 
small inventories, he commented that 
here is one area of management where 
efficiency has increased. 

Dr. Balderston added that rising 
prices will bring pressure for wage 
increases; that wages next year will 
be higher than now; that next year 
wi!l witness more strikes than at the 
moment; and that through these ac- 
tions, the inflational spiral will be 
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Remember when you thought of that “dream” 
machine and compared it with your less efficient 
existing equipment. Think again. You wanted: 
1. Efficient use of power. 2. Batch operation for 
control of chemical and color requirements. 3. Posi- 
tive control of pressure between refining elements 


(roll and bed-plates). 4. Perfect circulation (elimi- 


nation of dead areas). 5. Speedy and complete 
dumping. 6. Ability to produce like stock charac- 
teristics at any time. 7. Flexibility of stock treat- 
ment. 8. Efficient use of floor space. 

Reports from scores of installations actually prove 
that these results, and many more, are attained with 


use of the JONES-BERTRAMS PATENT BEATER. 
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given another term. As for himself, 
Dr. Balderstone said that he would 
prefer a slight depression. 

The group singing, led by Charles 
Southwell, revealed a spirit of good 
fellowship. Participation on the part 
of the audience to the requests of 
Dr. Southwell was spontaneous and 
active. At least one member of the 
audience said that he hadn’t carried 
a tune in years but that he did that 
night—a real tribute to a good leader. 

With a few pertinent remarks by 
W. F. Gillespie, president of TAPPI, 
the dinner meeting at the Adelphia 
Hotel was adjourned. 


Post Convention 
Plant Visitations 


Visitors were welcomed by a num- 
ber of industrial firms in Philadelphia 
and vicinity on the day following the 
convention. Among the firms that 
participated in this open house were: 
Brown Instrument Company, De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company, 
Downingtown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Samuel M. Langston Company, 
E. J. Lavino & Company, Link-Belt 
Company, Lukens Steel Company, 
Moore & White Company, SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. 


+ 


DOCTORS KRESS AND HEUSER 
ADDRESS CHEMICAL GROUP 


“New Trends in the Evaluation of 
Chemical Wood Pulps” was the sub- 
ject of a lecture delivered by Dr. Emil 
Heuser of The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry on November 18 at a meet- 
ing of the Northeast Wisconsin Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

The occasion was the seventeenth 
anniversary of the first meeting of the 
section, and the meeting was preceded 
by a dinner honoring the charter 
members. Dr. H. F. Lewis, dean of 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry and 
first chairman of the section, presided. 
Other charter members present were 
S. F. Darling; Robert McMillan, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Lawrence Col- 
lege; J. R. Fanselow, staff superin- 
tendent, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; 
J. O. Frank, head of the Chemistry 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh; Otto Kress, technical direc- 
tor, The Institute of Paper Chemistry; 
A. Lewenstein, chief chemist, Apple- 
ton Coated Paper Company; and H. 
A. Rothchild, technical director, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation. 

Following the dinner Dr. Otto 
Kress spoke informally on the growth 
of the pulp and paper industry and 
the chemical industry during his life- 
time, and how economic situations had 
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affected technological developments. 

The lecture by Dr. Heuser dealt 
with information, as yet unpublished, 
on molecular chain length distribution 
obtained by fractionation methods ap- 
plied to certain types of wood pulp 
and cotton. 

co 


WESTERN NEW YORK TAPPI 
GROUP HEARS JOHN CATLIN 
ON STATISTICAL CONTROL 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western New York Group of the Em- 
pire State Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry was held November 19, 
1947, at the Prospect House, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

Wm. Monsson, chairman of the 
program committee, introduced Mr. 
Ireland, chairman of the Niagara 
Branch of the Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association who spoke briefly on 
their program, which is to include a 
series of mill visits in 1948. All those 
present were invited to attend. 

Mr. Monsson then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, John Catlin, 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, who spoke on 
“Statistical Quality Control in the 
Paper Industry.” Mr. Catlin opened 
his talk by defining Statistical quality 
control as the use of chemistry, phys- 
ics and mathematics of processes, ma- 
terials and products for the control 
of product quality. He treated the 
history of control in the paper indus- 
try and emphasized the importance of 
the contributions to the industry made 
by technically trained men. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
present methods of control and the 
present control instruments do not 
give the complete picture of product 
quality. It is not only the quality of 
paper shown by averages of tests that 
is important, but also the variation 
between tests. Statistics are of use 
in control in showing what variations 
can be expected as a result of a series 
of average tests. Mr. Catlin said that 
it has been possible as a result of ex- 
perience with statistics, to improve 
judgment in regards to machine op- 
eration, to improve the system of 
paper inspection and to write and fill 
improved specification contracts with 
their customers. He also pointed out 
that statistics is not the answer to all 
problems of control, but that it goes 
much further than present control 
methods. Until such time as more 
and better control instruments are de- 
signed and built, statistical quality 
control offers a decided improvement 
over present methods of control. 

Before adjourning, Mr. Monsson 
gave a preview of future meetings. 
The December 10, 1947, meeting will 
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be a panel discussion on “Pulp Stock 
Preparation,” and the January 12 
(1948) meeting will hear Dr. John 
McGovern of the Forest Products: 
Laboratories speak on “Semichemical 
Pulps.” 

Approximately 70 technical men 
from local and surrounding industries, 
including guests from Canada and 
Erie (Pa.), attended the meeting. 

Dr. A. H. Nadelman, general chair- 
man, provided over the meeting. 

4 


CANADIAN TECH. SECTION 
ANNOUNCES LOCATION AND 
DATE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1948 annual meeting of the 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, will be held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que- 
bec, on January 28, 29, and 30. The 
program will include papers on wood 
chemistry, engineering and _paper- 
board. As in the past, a wide variety 
of informal group discussions will be 
presented by the different committees. 

Nonmembers of the Technical Sec- 
tion are invited to attend both the 
annual and summer meetings of the} 
Section. The January meeting ex- 
tends through the three full days al- 
lotted to the convention, and dele- 
gates should arrange to remain until 
§ p.m., Friday. Since the Technical 
Section does not handle room reserva- 
tions, requests for accommodation 
should be addressed directly to the 
hotel and should include information 
concerning arrival and departure 
times. 

* 
COMING EVENTS 

Jan. 12-16—National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, at the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 28-30—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Feb. 2-6—Eighth International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 

Feb. 15-19—First 1948 regional meet: 
ing of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

Feb. 23-26—Annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and 
paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

Feb. 23-26—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 


STATED MEETINGS 


Chicago Professional Paper Group 
meets the third Monday of each month 
at the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, 
Illinois (except July and August). The 
March meeting has been changed from 
the regular date of March 15 to March 
22. 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 








TAPP! ENGINEERS VISIT 

DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 

AND LUKENS STEEL PLANTS 

On November 6, the day following 
the close of the TAPPI Engineering 
Conference in Philadelphia, about 100 
of those who attended the meeting 
boarded special chartered busses for 
the visit to the plant of the Downing- 
town Manufacturing Company and 
the Lukens Steel Company. 

The local visitation was _high- 
lighted by a luncheon at the Coates- 
ville Country Club at‘ which the vis- 
itors were guests of the Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company and Luken- 
weld Division of Lukens Steel Com- 
pany. 

Upon arrival at the Downingtown 
plant, the group, headed by R. G. 
Macdonald, secretary of TAPPI, was 
welcomed by R. T. Street, president, 
and Enright A. Ellis, vice president 
of the Downingtown Manufacturing 
Company. 

The visitors first inspected the new 
engineering department building. This 
large room is air-conditioned, with 
flourescent lighting, and it contains 
the very latest in modern equipment. 

The men next assembled in the re- 
ception room where they inspected 
prints of new fourdrinier and cylin- 
der board machines and were grouped 
for the trip through the plant. Com- 
pany sales engineers and department 
heads, wearing white carnations, acted 
as guides. 

The first department visited was 
the suction roll assembly and testing 





Relaxing in the office of E. T. Street, president of Downingtown Manufacturing Co., 
during TAPP! plant visitation are: Left to right—R. G. Macdonald, TAPP! secretary; 
Mr. Street; Enright A. Ellis, vice president of Downingtown 


corner of the erecting shop which, 
just a few days earlier, had contained 
a huge wall board press part. 

The technical men saw suction rolls 
of all kinds at various stages of as- 
sembly, a group of various parts and 
a completed rubber-covered suction 
press, 34 inches in diameter by 236 
inches wide. A sign over the roll 
asked the men to write their guess as 
to how many holes it contained on 
a slip of paper with their names, and 





Speakers table at luncheon given TAPP! visitors at the Coatesville Country Club. 

Seated fourth from the right is E. T. Street, president of Dewningtown Manufacturing 

Co. At his left (third from right) is J. F. Wiese, vice president in charge of sales, 
Lukens Steel Company. These two companies were hosts at the luncheon 
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put it in a box for a prize. Many 
drew off to themselves for some pri- 
vate calculating. 

The groups then went into the pat- 
tern shop where the patterns for paper 
machine parts are made; then into the 
carpenter shop where wood parts of 
vats, etc., and special shipping boxes 
are built; and then again into the 
erecting shop to see a Downingtown 
welded stainless steel vat and a wood 
vat with cast iron ends for board 
machines. 

Then they continued through the 
machine shops, seeing cylinder moulds 
finished and under construction, dry- 
ers being machined, suction rolls be- 
ing drilled, etc. They walked through 
the storage yard, passed the dry test- 
ing building, walked through and 
around the foundry where dryers and 
other machine parts are cast. In the 
assembly department, they saw floor 
drive units, plunger stuff pumps, 
Downingtown-Weiner_ refiners and 
stock regulating valves. 

After spending about two hours 
in the plant, everyone returned to the 
company offices and again boarded the 
chartered busses for the Coatesville 
Country Club nearby, where luncheon 
was served. 

The luncheon was without formal- 
ities. A short welcome address was 
given by Fred Wiese, of Lukens Steel. 
Paper machinery firm representatives 
were introduced by E. T. Street, presi- 
dent of Downingtown. Mr. Street 
then made the announcement that D. 
S. Corneal had come closest to guess- 
ing the number of holes in the Down- 
ingtown Suction Press Roll. The roll 
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NOW, GENTLEMEN.... 














We sat across the table from several superin- 
tendents of well-known mills out our way. We 
corresponded with others, some of them out on 
the coast. You know them well. 

We asked the questions. They produced the 
answers—from carefully compiled records on 
Orr-CHEM performance. And because the figures 
are their figures, not ours, they should be doubly 
interesting. 

Already many mills are using Orr-CHEMS. 
Already most grades are represented. So it is 
high time you also gave Orr-CHEM treated felts 
a chance to prove their case on your machines. 


@ Be certain of length and width measurements 
when you order. 
“Felt started on the Ist, was taken off on the 


15th. This is 14 days vs. our average of only 9 
days. Still good enough to be used as press felt.” 


Your treated, first press felt ran 18 days against 
average of 13 days. Weight, size and drainage 
O. K. Ordering more at once.” 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 






LET'S DO A LITTLE COMPARING 








PERFORMANCE 
One of our larger board mills has already 
used several Ora-Cuems. Their average felt 
cost per ton has been reduced from $1.21 
to $1.04 per ton. 
ANALYSIS 

Based on your tonnage figures and a $.17 
per ton saving, figure for yourself what 
such an economy could mean to you. 


& 
PERFORMANCE 

Onr-Cuem felt ran 10 days on tissue and 
produced 457 tons at cost for felting of 
$1.20 per ton, or $550.23 total felt cost. 
The untreated felt ran only 7 days and the 
felt cost per ton stood at $1.70 when it 
came off. Boiled down, the Orr-CHem saved 
$.50 per ton of production, or $228.50, on 
457 tons produced—a hand return on 
a $547.00 investment. 


ANALY SIS 


Using $.50 per ton as your saving, how 
would you have fared on felt costs? Again 
—figure it out for yourself. 














~ORR-CHEM 
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TAPP! visitors are shown here while making a visitation tour of the plant of Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa. 


actually had 215,232 holes; while Mr. 
Corneal guessed 211,900. His prize 
was boxed, and it was announced as 
“a bunch of carnations.” Mr. Cor- 
neal was probably relieved to find it 
was something much more useful— 
especially when one is thirsty. 

Seated at the speakers table were: 
E. T. Street, president of Downing- 
town Manufacturing Company; J. F. 
Wiese, vice president in charge of 
sales, Lukens Steel Company; Enright 
A. Ellis, vice president, Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company; R. G. Mac- 
donald, secretary of TAPPI; B. A. 
Malkin and H. E. Cunningham, Do- 
minion Engineering Works in Canada; 
H. C. Moore, Beloit Iron Works; W. 
M. Lesson and J. W. Crocker, Sandy 
Hill Iron & Brass Works; Alex. Mc- 
Innes, Pusey & Jones Corporation; P. 
J. Jerardi, The Black-Clawson Com- 
pany; and Harry Farra, Moore & 
White Company. 

At Lunkenweld, special emphasis 
was placed on the manufacturing fa- 
cilities where the fabrication of 
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jacketed stecl dryer rolls and the de- 
sign and manufacture of paper-mak- 
ing equipment have been specialties 


for some time. Lukens Clad Steels 
also are finding larger use in the paper- 
making industry where their cor- 
rosion-resistant qualities give many 
advantages. The group was shown 
the manufacturing facilities of the 
Clad Steel Department. They also 
watched the rolling of plates on 
Lukens 206-inch mill, shearing, bend- 
ing, pressing and blanking operations 
in Plants 1, 2 and 3 of By-Products, 
and the spinning of heads in Lukens 
Flanging Department. The visitation 
also included the new sodium hydride 
descaling and pickling plant—the 
largest and most complete in the world 
—for the rapid and efficient removal 
of oxide scale from metal surfaces. 
* 

>>> FOR THE SECOND YEAR, 
the National Materials Handling Ex- 
position will be conducted in the Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland, January 
12 to 16. Exhibit space totaling al- 


most 200,000 square feet has been 
contracted for by 154 exhibitors. Oc- 
cupying nearly three times the previ- 
ous area, the exposition will rank 
among the top fifteen national indus- 
trial expositions, Edwin J. Heimer, 
chairman of the committee, has an- 
nounced. In addition to the commer- 
cial exhibits, a conference on materials 
handling, a materials handling theater, 
and an institutional presentation of 
equipment and systems will be pre- 
sented. 
* 


TAPPI’S 1948 OFFICERS 
NOMINATED BY COMMITTEE 


In accordance with Article VII, 
Section 2 of the constitution of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, the 1948 Nominat- 
ing Committee has completed its slate 
of candidates for consideration of the 
Association by letter ballot to be sent 
from the headquarters office in 
December. 

It is the practice of the Nominating 
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Write for copy of our Bulletin 
No. 205 which gives complete in- 
formation on the ROSS Scrubber. 
Copy will be sent without obli- 
gation. 








WHITE WATER OR 
FRESH WATER 
HEATING SECTION 














Depending upon the type of machine and volume of 
exhaust, the cleaning and reuse of exhaust air by 
means of the new ROSS Air Scrubber can produce 
such savings. And that is only one of its specific 
functions. It efficiently heats white water; it cleans 
air for calender and motor cooling and other fresh air 
needed in the mill. 


Another of the many new ROSS developments that 
you should know about. For the newest in paper mak- 
ing methods, get in touch with our nearest office. 
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Committee to select but one candidate 
for each office to be filled. However, 
it is provided in Art. VII, Sec. 3, that 
other nominations, if signed by at 
least 25 voting members, may be sub- 
mitted to the secretary in writing on 
or before November 20, and if the 
nomination so made is accepted in 
writing by the nominee, the name 
shall be placed on the official ballot. 
The principals of the 1948 Nom- 
inating Committee consisted of J. D. 
Malcolmson, Robert Gair Company, 
chairman; P. W. Bartholomew, Haw- 
thorne Paper Company; W. F. Holzer, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation; John 


L. Parsons, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company; and Charles Carpenter, New 
York and Pennsylvania Company. 

The slate selected by the committee 
is as follows: 

President (1 year) —Wilbur F. Gil- 
lespie, Gaylord Container Corporation, 
Bogalusa, La. 

Vice President (1 year)—Albert E. 
Bachmann, Missisquoi Corporation, 
Sheldon Springs, Vt. 

For Executive Committeemen (3 
years): 

Harold W. Bialkowsky, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Everett, 
Wash. 





What doe you know about Paper? 














DRAPER’S ATLAS of 


AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 
containing 36 maps of the States 
where paper is made, together with 
important facts and figures, answers 
many interesting questions and shows 


plant locations. 


This forty-four-page book, 






cloth 
bound in board, will be mailed free on 
application to anyone actually en- f 
gaged in pulp or papermaking. To 








others, the price is $2.00 postpaid, 


BRAPER/; 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Ralph E. Briggs, Soles Manager 


while the edition lasts. 


BRADFORD WEST 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
WALTER A. SALMONSON 

519-20 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. 
Canton, Mass. 


L. H. BREYFOGLE 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Answer to Question No. 1 $461 40j snsuas *¢*(-) Su03 Hr I‘zhS‘1 SyIO0X MONT 
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Frederick C. Goodwill, St. Regis 
Paper Company, Deferiet, N. Y. 

Willis B. Lincoln, Jr., Inland Con- 
tainer Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Albert L. Sherwood, Sutherland 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
oe 


DATE SET FOR COLLEGE OF 
FORESTRY ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


The annual luncheon and get-to- 
gether of the New York State College 
of Forestry Alumni will be held dur- 
ing the TAPPI Convention in New 
York on Wednesday, February 25, 
1948, at the Hendrick-Hudson Room 
of the Hotel Roosevelt. 

All alumni and their friends are 
cordially invited to attend and reser- 
vations may be obtained by notifying 
Mr. Lionel M. Sutherland, Sutherland 
Refiner Corporation, 143 East State 
St., Trenton, New Jersey, who is 
chairman of the committee for the 
1948 luncheon. 


+ 


>>> THE FIRST 1948 Regional 
Meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, Feb- 
ruary 15-19. Two symposia are be- 
ing planned on “High Temperature 
Refractories” and “Low Temperature 
Insulation” along with several gen- 
eral chemical engineering papers. E. 
A. Gastrock, head of the Engineering 
and Development Division at the U. S. 
D. A. Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans, is gen- 
eral chairman for the convention. 
5 


>>> MANY STRIKING advances 
in designs for heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning will be demonstrated 
at the Eighth International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, February 
2 to 6. Displays will include every 
known variety of method and ap- 
paratus for all classes of demand-in- 
dustries, institutions, commercial es- 
tablishments, and homes. Charles F. 
Roth is manager of the exposition 
which is sponsored by the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers. 
5 

>>> THE MAGAZINE published 
by American Cyanamid Company’s 
Plastics Division (New York City), 
Plastics Newsfront, has received the 
1946-47 “Best of Industry Award” 
from the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation at its 30th Annual Conven- 
tion in Cleveland. The magazine will 
be part of an exhibit shown before 
advertising and graphic arts groups 
during the coming year, and then will 
be placed in various educational files 
and libraries for reference purposes. 
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¢ Increased Tonnage 
e Better Quality Pulp 

e Fewer Rejections 

e Lower Manufacturing Costs... 


USE MASONEILAN DIGESTER CONTROLS 










Remove as many variables as possible at the Digester and keep those remaining under strict 
control . . . then you’re sure to get uniform pulp at decreased cost: 


Masoneilan Digester Controls do just that by taking the guesswork from the cooking proc- 
ess. Once a cycle is determined, thgse controls will repeat any selected program year after 
year. Here are the advantages Masoneilan Digester Controls give you — 


A UNIFORM PULP — by holding a constant time and 
pressure schedule and by varying the maximum cooking 
temperature to compensate for variations in the amount 
of free SO, in the cooking acid. 


FEWER REJECTIONS — by controlling the selected and 
maximum temperature schedule. 


UNIFORMITY FROM COOK TO COOK — Masoneilan auto- 
matic time cycle controllers consistently repeat and re- 
cord the pressure and temperature of successive cooks. 


LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION — Program controllers pre- 
vent over-temperaturing — hence over-cooking. On in- 
direct circulating systems hot condensate is returned to 
boiler house at considerable saving. 


UNIFORM STEAM CONSUMPTION — cycle controllers al- 
low for proper spacing of boiler load. 


GAS RECOVERY — time cycle control of relief gas prop- 
erly proportions it to the recovery process to keep 
uniform strength in the reclaimed acid. 


GREATER PRODUCTION — accurate timing and schedul- 
ing of each cook produces greater tonnage. 


INCREASED PULP STRENGTH — pop and fold strength 
increase due to uniformity of the temperature cooking 
schedule. 


DECREASED BLEACHING COSTS — uniformity of pulp 
decreases the chlorine requirement. 


Add your name to our list to receive new bulletin now in preparation 













MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. ° 


1196 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASS., U.S.A. 
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DIATOMACEOUS EARTH WILL 
BE TAILOR-MADE AT NEVADA 
PLANT OF EAGLE-PICHER CO. 
A new plant fitted with the latest 


equipment to process diatomaceous 
earth to exacting, individual plant 
specifications for the paper industry 
has just been completed at Clark, 
Nevada, by the Eagle-Picher Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. 

This new plant is geared to handle 
tailor-made grades of diatomaceous 
earth. According to T. C. Carter, 
company vice president in charge of 
insulation and diatomaceus earth prod- 
ucts, the Eagle-Picher deposit is suffi- 
cient for several hundred years supply 
and suitable for surface mining meth- 
ods. The new diatomaceous earth divi- 
sion is part of the planned expansion 
program of Eagle Picher. The new 
product, which will be turned out in 
large quantities, is called Celatom. 


The company’s unique flexible 
grinding, classifying and calcining 
plant is among the most modern of its 
kind. The air classification system 
allows for precision separation and 
classification to a degree not possible 
to maintain by screen, sieve and me- 
chanical methods alone. 

Flexibility of the equipment also 
makes possible the blending of various 
particle sizes into any desired combi- 


RIGHT—Calcination of Celatom under controlled conditions in this 
rotary kiln improves physical properties of the natural material 
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nation. This permits Celatom to be 
processed to any specification required 
to a degree unattainable in less modern 
plants. This will be significant to 
the paper industry because the new 
plant can develop any particular grade 
required for any product. 

An Eagle Picher organization of 
specially trained chemical engineer 
field representatives will assist paper 
manufacturers in fitting Celatom to 
their specific product or production 


methods. 
+o 


RUST ENGINEERING CO. 

FORMS NEW DIVISION OF 

CHEM. PROCESS DESIGN 

Entering the chemical process de- 
sign field, The Rust Engineering Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, one of the nation’s 
largest engineering-constructor firms, 
has announced formation of a new 
process engineering division to extend 
the design and construction services it 
offers to the chemical, petroleum, and 
related industries. 

In addition to the process design 


BELOW—The Eagle-Picher 

Celatom deposit is hun- 

dreds of feet thick and 

suitable for surface min- 
ing methods 


service already offered by the company 
to the paper industry, the new divi- 
sion will make available process engi- 
neering in the petroleum, petrochem- 
ical, organic and fine chemical fields, 
S. M. Rust, Jr., president, and in mak- 
ing the announcement. 


This expansion of facilities places 
the company in a position to under- 
take entire execution of design, draft- 
ing, purchasing and construction of 
chemical process plants. In addition 
it will offer consulting service for 
planning, conducting and supervis- 
ing research and development pro- 
grams, and extending the results to 
commercial practice. 


To direct the new program, four 
experienced process engineers have 
joined the firm as of December 1. 
These men, who are widely known in 
the chemical! industry, are Dr. John 
A. Patterson, Dr. Wendell W. Water- 
man, Leonard A. Wasselle, and Walter 
L. Bass. 

Dr. Patterson, recently chief project 
engineer of Publicker Industries, Inc., 
has also served with Atlantic Refining 
Company, Standard Oil Development 
Company, and DuPont Ammonia 
Corporation. Dr. Waterman, formerly 
associate director of development for 
Publicker, was for nine prior years as- 
sociated with the Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company. Mr. Wasselle was 
for nine years with Charles Pfizer and 
Company, Inc., prior to going with 
Publicker as process engineer. Mr. 
Bass served for nine years as a process 
engineer with the Lummus Company 
and later with Publicker as project 
engineer. 
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Part of the picture 


WALDRON REVERSE ROLL 


COATERS FOR 


Coating Mechiaes 

Crepeiag Mechines 

Rebersiay Machines 
Flee Cov. Mechises 
Gemming Machines 


Lemineting Mechines 
Prieting Mechiaes 
Rubber Mill Mechines 


Well Peper Mechines 
Wexztng Mechines 


Winders and Slitters 
Special Machines 


Pile Fabrics . .. Carpet ... Paper 
Rolled Steel . . . Aluminum Foil 
Abrasive Coated Cloth . . . Cloth 
Paper Board ... Wallpaper ... 
Plastics and many other materials 
in the web. 


CHICAGO-6 


WEL 
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Waldron Reverse Roll Coater 
for operation at speeds up to 
300 ft. per minute on lacquer 
type coating materials, higher 
for other types. One of many 
Waldron Coating Machines. 






Those welcome successors to glue or string—Pressure 
Sensitive Tapes—are examples of surface coating at its 
best. Wherever the coating must be of a uniform thick- 
ness, smooth, free of wrinkles, ribs or graining patterns, 
WALDRON COATING MACHINES are a “must”. 
The model illustrated applies a uniform coating within 
a tolerance of not more than .0001” to .0002” and em- 
bodies the most advanced refinements in design and 
construction to assure pre-metered application of coat- 
ing material and constant reliable production. 


Waldron Coating has provided the basic idea for 
scores of remarkable new products and effects. The 
experience of our Research and Development Staff and 
the facilities of our Testing Laboratory are at your 
service. Investigate the possibilities for your product. 


JoHN WALDRON corp. 


Vrain Géfice x Works NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK - 17 BOSTON - 9 
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The newly created process engineer- 
ing division will offer to the chemical 
industry in general, comprehensive de- 
sign facilities covering all phases of 
chemical process work. 

In the past quarter century, through 
extensive experience in the building 
of paper plants and installation of pa- 
per process equipment, Rust Engineer- 
ing has become a major designer of 
papermaking and related chemical 
processes. The new design division 
represents the outcome of the com- 
pany’s steady expansion in this phase 
of work in recent years. 

4 


ARTHUR C. DRESHFIELD 
HAS FORMED PARTNERSHIP 
WITH DR. C. B. HOLLABAUGH 


Arthur C. Dreshfield, chemical en- 
gineering consultant to paper and 
paper board manufacturers, conver- 
ters, and their chemical suppliers and 
to paper consumers, has announced the 
formation of a partnership with Dr. 
Cleveland B. Hollabaugh, of New 
York City. 

The firm will be known as Holla- 
baugh and Dreshfield and will main- 
tain offices at both 112-27 177th 
Street, St. Albans, New York, and at 
401 West Elm Avenue, LaGrange, II- 
linois. It will specialize in the fields 
of stock preparation, sizing, coating, 
saturating and laminating, and the 
chemical and engineering processes of 
those operations and their patent as- 
pects. 

The wider range of service offered 
will make available investigations of 
the state of the art to provide basis for 
the recognition of inventive concepts, 
to give warning of areas in which pat- 
ent troubles may be encountered, and 
to evaluate the strength of adversely 





Dr. C. B. Hollabaugh 
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held patents which may stand in the 
client’s path. Advice will be rendered 
in the organization and direction of 
patent departments and in the man- 
agement of patent holdings. Technical 
assistance will be offered to the legal 
profession in planning and preparing 
patent litigation. 

Dr. Hollabaugh received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in chemistry 
from the University of Arkansas in 
1927 and earned a Masters Degree in 
1930 at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, as a step to the award of a Ph.D. 
in physical and organic chemistry in 
1931. His formal education was sup- 
plemented by studies in law with em- 
phasis on patent, trade-mark, con- 
tract, and corporation law. He was 
registered to practice as a patent at- 
torney in 1938 by both the United 
States and Canadian Patent Offices. 


He was employed as a chemist by 
Hercules Powder Company in 1931 to 
study cellulose derivatives and was re- 
sponsible for developing the first com- 
mercial coating composition of emul- 
sified nitrocellulose lacquer. In 1934 
he was transferred to the legal de- 
partment to prepare and prosecute 
patent applications and to study in- 
fringement and validity. In 1938 he 
was assigned the task of organizing a 
patent department and became its 
manager in 1939. In that position he 
was responsible for all matters con- 
cerning the corporation’s patent and 
trade-mark holdings and activities. 

Dr. Hollabaugh is a member of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, The American Society 
for Testing Materials, The American 
Chemical Society, and is a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Chemists. 
He also belongs to the New York Pat- 
ent Law Association. 





Arthur C. Dreshfield 


COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY Co. 
ISSUES SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
TO MARK 25th ANNIVERSARY 
A deluxe booklet entitled “A Quar- 

ter Century of Pioneering in Stainless 

Steel Castings” has just been published 

by the Cooper Alloy Foundry Com- 

pany, Hillside, New Jersey, to mark 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The first part of the booklet not 
only reviews step by step the history 
of the company from its founding, 
but brings in the story of stainless 
steel as well. 

The second half of the book, which 
is devoted to a graphic presentation of 
“How Cooper Stainless Steel Castings 
are Made,” includes a section spe- 
cifically treating the outstanding work 
done by this company in developing 
stainless steel castings for use in sul- 
phite mills. .An extensive table in the 
back of the booklet lists the analyses, 
characteristics, and applications of 
Cooper Alloys. In this tabulation, 
special alloy designations are given for 
digester fittings, pumps, valves, fit- 
tings, etc., for sulphite mills. 

The material is predominantly pic- 
torial with artistic use of color, and 
the appearance of the booklet is en- 
hanced by a silver cover. 

The Cooper company will be glad 
to send a copy of this anniversary 
souvenir booklet to interested persons. 

. 


TIMKEN CO. UNDERTAKES 
CONSTRUCTION OF ROCK 
BIT PLANT IN COLORADO 
The eight-acre site of the new 
$150,000 rock bit plant at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, has been purchased 
by The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, of Canton, Ohio. The plant was 
originally scheduled to be built by the 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce and leased to the Timken com- 
pany, but it was later decided that the 
company would build the plant. 
Frank M. Givin, general foreman of 
the company’s Mount Vernon plant, 
was named manager of the new unit, 
which is expected to go into produc- 
tion about December 1. A daily out- 
put of 10,000 rock bits a day has been 
scheduled and about seventy-five per- 
sons will be employed at the start. 


4 


>>» A NEW SALES OFFICE has 
been established by Link-Belt Com- 
pany, of Chicago, to serve customers 
in the western portion of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. Peter Grou- 
stra, former district sales engineer at 
Detroit, has been appointed district 
sales manager in charge of the new 
office which is located in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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a DRIER ROLLS AND DRYING MACHINERY 
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Lukenweld Jacketec 


(Patents applied for) 


“On the job” performance by Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls in 
a wide range of industries proves their ability for faster, more 
efficient drying. Numerous installations show drying rate stepped 
up 15 to 25 per cent with no increase in steam pressure. When steam 
pressures were increased, drying rates were stepped up as much as 
50 per cent. That means increased output to answer demands for 
greater production. 

The double-shell design and welded steel plate construction of 
Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls give these advantages: Greater 
steam velocity ...steam is guided into the restricted area between 
inner and outer shell, resulting in vastly improved heat transfer 
properties. Quick, positive condensate removal . . . removal pipe 
revolves with the roll, taking out a definite amount of conden- 
sate and entrapped air with every revolution. High strength of 
rolled steel plate permits safe operation at pressure of 350 psi and 
higher . . . provides high dimensional stability. 

Get the complete story about Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls. 
Write for Bulletin 358. Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel 
Company, 408 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Sizes from 2 feet to 18 feet O. D. and over 


mUKENS LUKENWELD 
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SANDY HILL WORKS BUILDS 

PAPERMAKING MACHINE FOR 

SOUTH AMERICAN COMPANY 

A papermaking machine is being 
built at the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works, Inc., at Hudson Falls, New 
York, for a large South American 
firm. The machine will be one of the 
largest and fastest tissue machines to 
be erected in South America. It is 
one of several machines being built by 
Sandy Hill for South American firms. 

The planning and erection engineer 
is Michael B. Gormely, general su- 
perintendent of the Warrensburg Pulp 
and Paper Corporation (Warrensburg, 
N. Y.) and previously paper mill su- 
perintendent of the Marinette Paper 
Company plant at South Glens Falls, 
New York. Mr. Gormely will leave 
in the near future to supervise the 
starting and operation of the machine 
for a period of years. 

* 


>>> A CHANGE IN the name of 
one of its acidproof cements has been 
announced by The Pennslyvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia. The product which had been 


called Asplit F cement has been re- 
named Pennsalt HF cement in con- 
formity with other company-named 
products. The HF denotes the cement’s 
complete resistance to hydroflouric 


acid in all strengths. 
+ 


TWO SPECIAL CONFERENCES 
HELD BY R-S PRODS. CORP. 


Group meetings were held recently 
by R-S Products Corporation with the 
purpose of informing its Valve Divi- 
sion representatives on the products 
and developments of its newly estab- 
lished Electronic Division, for future 
handling. A Western group meeting 
was held in Chicago, and the Eastern 
group at the company’s plant head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

The Electronic Division is under the 
direction of David W. Hopkins, ex- 
ecutive ‘vice president of the company 
in charge of the Electronic and Valve 
Divisions, and under the immediate 
management of Donald C. Culver, 
Ch. E. 

5 


NEW RELIANCE PLANT AT 
ASHTABULA STARTS WITH 


OPEN HOUSE FOR 5,000 

The new Ashtabu'a (Ohio) plant of 
Reliance Electric & Enginee-ing Com- 
pany swung into full production on 
November 15. On that occasion, the 
company held Open House for about 
$,000 people from Ashtabula and 
neighboring communities. The guests 
included company employees, repre- 
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sentatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, and 
many other civic groups. Guides and 
hostesses who helped to make the visit 
to the plant both pleasant and edu- 
cational included company employees, 
representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, 
and other civic groups. 


Bands and choirs of local high . 


schools, an employees’ chorus, magi- 
cians, and refreshments made it an 
especially happy occasion for the 
youngsters; while for the grownups it 
was an opportunity to see in full op- 
eration the machines, equipment, and 
products of the company which have 
already created nearly 500 new jobs 
for Ashtabula residents. 


Sf 


>>> PURCHASE OF a two-story 
and basement building in Philadelphia 
has been announced by the Leeds & 
Northrop Company, manufacturers of 
electrical measuring instruments auto- 
matic controls and heat-treating fur- 
naces. The building was owned and oc- 
cupied by the Automatic Temperature 
Control Company, Inc., which has 
started operations at a new location. 


Sf 


NEW COMPANY TO HANDLE 
SARAN-LINED PIPE AND 
FITTINGS—A DOW PRODUCT 

A news release from The Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michi- 
gan, announces that Saran Lined Pipe 
Company, a newly organized firm, 
will act as exclusive distributor for a 
recently developed specialty pipe and 
fittings. 

The pipe and fittings, lined with 
Saran, a Dow plastic, was developed 
for use where highly corrosive mate- 
rials are handled in manufacturing 
processes. It is expected to be of spe- 
cial use in the fields of metal process- 
ing and plating and in chemical, pulp, 
paper and synthetic textile manufac- 


turing. 


S. H. Blackmore, sales manager of 
the Saran Lined Pipe Company, whose 
offices are located in the Stephenson 
Building, Detroit, said that his firm 
plans to establish sales representatives 
and jobber outlets to handle the prod- 
uct throughout the country. 


= 


MONSANTO CO. ISSUES 
250,000 NEW SHARES 
OF PREFERRED STOCK 


A registration statement was filed 
recently with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by Monsanto 
Chemical Company to cover an issue 
of 250,000 shares of cumulative pref- 
erence stock, series B, carrying a $4.00 
dividend rate. 


The stock is to be offered to the 
public through an underwriting group 
to be headed by Smith, Barney & Co, 
New York City, at a price to be fixed 
by the Board of Directors of Monsan- 
to. The stock will be redeemable dur- 
ing various periods at premium prices 
to be fixed shortly before the public 
offering date. 

The proceeds of the issue will be 
used for the general corporate purposes 
of the company, including its expan- 
sion program. 

Sd 


ROSS IRWIN ENTERS FIELD 
OF CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


With twenty years of experience in 
the power plant boiler field, Ross Ir- 
win has established his own business 
as a power plant consultant. 

Mr. Irwin has served as chief engi- 
neer of the Springfield Boiler Com- 
pany, Springfield, Illinois, for the past 
two years; he also has served as vice 
president of that company. He is well 
known in consulting engineering work 
in the Middle West and as a consulting 
engineer, he will specialize particularly 
in helping operating engineers obtain 
and maintain optimum operating re- 
sults with existing equipment. He al- 
so will be available as a consultant on 
the steam generating portion of new 
plant design. He is a member of the 
ASME. 

The new headquarters will be lo- 
cated in Springfield, Illinois, P. O. 


Box 178. 
2 


>>> THE DENVER representa- 
tives of the Link-Belt Company, 
Schloss & Shubart, have moved from 
the Boston Building to 1626 Wazee 
Street. In addition to continuing as 
Link-Belt sales representatives Schloss 
& Shubart have been appointed stock- 
carrying distributors and will now 
render a complete on-the-scene ware- 


house service. 
> 


>>» A MILL DESIGNED to pro- 
duce 250 tons of talc daily will be 
constructed near Fowler, New York, 
by James Stewart & Co., Inc., who 
have been awarded the contract by 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York. 
This will mark the Vanderbilt Co.’s 
initial entry into the talc producing 
field in this area. The company spe- 
cializes in the manufacture and tech- 
nical selling of chemicals and minerals. 


¢ 
>>> HEADQUARTERS OF L. N. 


Harrison, southeastern district mana- 
ger of the Votator Division of The 
Girdler Corporation (Louisville, Ky.), 
have been changed from Charlotte, 
North Carolina, to 505 Forsyth Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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When you modernize an existing piping system 
or install a completely new one—shop fabrica 
LopveMe- bale WAT) (c M-)a-TeitloyeM ohm ality olbtces ol ate) belem-tile 
Equipment Company can relieve you of many 
responsibilities and assure an installation that is 
superior in reliability and economy of operation 

Hn Hak Ep OME) oo) of (-Vo) aler-tele) on TEE Tel lo h'z-Telercre| 
Telos ob eb Le At(- Ee (-h4-) (0) o\-1e Moh /-) a- UE 01-16 (ole Mle) ME-Toeelerii 
fifty years of specialization in high pressure 
high temperature piping. It begins with the 
blueprint and ends only when the system is in 
fe} el a-teleyen ° 

The prefabricated sub-assembly shown—for a 
Joho ba-tevltoms ob e)bele Mb ut(-yerle)ol-be-Litele-1a-Bela- hha) 
fo} Ao | 008 oN- Ws Pemeen I-35) 0) Lor-1 Me) Mael-Mere) sete) (=> ae (lena 
that are feasible in our shops, and which facili 
tate accurate, economical erection. 

When you modernize your plant, entrust 
responsibility for the complete piping system 
(ok- bem —> 4014 Consult ou nearest representative 
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SAFETY SCORES 


>>> IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
Safety Contest, which began June 30, 
sixty companies have finished the first 
three months with perfect records. 

The cumulative rate of 15.90 for all 
contestants for three months of the con- 
test was 14 per cent below the rate of the 
same period of last year. Reduction is 
based on rates of companies competing in 
both contests. The Remanufacturing 
Division is showing the greatest reduc- 
tion in rates 33 per cent. The smaller 
mills in Pulp and Paper (Division I) 
made the greatest reduction in their divi- 
sion. Following are the participants with 
a cumulative perfect score for July, Au- 
gust, and September. 


Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 


Group A 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Quebec, Canada. 

Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. (Waya- 
gamack Div.), Three Rivers, Que. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. (Algon- 
- & Taconnet Mills), Waterville, 

e. 













schedule of real 
power equipment 


Electric's Stock List- 
real economy in re- 
d equipment and on 
go Electric for prompt 





Group B 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Badger-Globe 
Mill), Neenah, Wis. 

Marinette Paper Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port Town- 
send, Wash. 

St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Me. 


Group C 


National Gypsum Co. (Mobile Plant), 
Mobile, Ala. 


The Mead Corp. (Sylva Div.), Sylva, 
N. C. 


Bird & Son, Inc., Phillipsdale, R. I. 

The Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Savan- 

nah, Ga. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., York, Pa. 

Container Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind. 

The Lawrence Paper Co., Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Riverside Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

United States Gypsum Co., Lisbon 
Falls, Me. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. (Abena- 
quis Mill), Madison, Me. 

Hollingsworth & ose Co., West 
Groton, Mass. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

Fort Orange Paper Co. (Paper Mill), 
Castleton, N. Y. 

Container Corp. of America, Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Riegel Paper Corp. (Hughesville sete 
Riegelsville, N. J. 

The Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

United States Gypsum Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Milton, N. H. 

United States Gypsum Co., Oakmont, 
Pa. 

National Gypsum Co., Garwood, N. J. 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco 
Mill No. 1), Woronoco, Mass. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Gill 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 


National Gypsum Co., Newburgh, N. |. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, 


Container Corp. of America, Los Ap. 
geles, Calif. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Kapuskasing, 
Ont., Can. 

Container Corp. of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Container Corp. of America (Western 
Container), Tacoma, Wash. 

Division li—Paper & Board 
Remanufacturing 
Group A 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
The Flintkote Co., Chicago Heights, 


Bird & Son, Inc. (Norwood Roofing 
Plant) 


Group B 

Oswego Falls-Sealright Corp. (Cap 
Div.), Oswego, N. Y. 

Canadian Cellucotton Products Co., 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., Can. 

Container Corp. of America, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

Container Corp. of America, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

A. B. Dick Co. (Lake Street Plant), 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, 
West Va. 


Group C 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 
Hartford City, Ind. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Chicago Roofing 
Plant), Chicago, Il. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 
(Rochester Div.), Rochester, N. Y. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag 
Mill), Kaukauna, Wis. 

Container Corp. of America (Con: 
tainer Div.), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper 
Box Div.), Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Hankins Container Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Essex Paper Box Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N 


ag i 
Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
* 


>>> FIRST PLACE in the passenger 
car division of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council has been awarded 
to the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany (Port Edwards, Wis.) in recog- 
nition of outstanding achievement in 
the prevention of motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Nekoosa had seven vehicles 
entered in the contest operating a total 
of 92,240 vehicle miles without an 
accident. Sixteen companies from 
various sections of the country had 
fleets of motor vehicles entered in the 
contest. 
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On all kinds of stock, free 


or any other place you want consistency extreme variations. 
to be constant —the Bird Regulator 


Let us send you a complete set of application diagrams. 
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keeps it on the nose and off your mind. 













or slow, less than 1% or up to 12%—at Consistency is never more than 0.1% 
machine chests, stock chests, Jordans, heavier or lighter than you want, even 
knotters, brown stock washers, deckers when there are sudden or potentially 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


eee tTH WALPOLE ° MASBACHUSETTS 
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PHILLIP LEBOUTILLIER 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
OTTAWA RIVER PAPER CO. 

Former assistant to the president 
of the Toledo Scale Company, Phillip 
LeBoutillier, Jr., was elected president 
of the Ottawa. River Paper Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, at a recent meeting of 
the firm’s board of directors. F. E. 
Smyser, former president, was elected 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Leboutillier came to Toledo 
with the Electric Auto Lite Company 
in 1939 and continued there until 
1942 when he entered the Navy. Upon 
returning to Toledo in 1945, he be- 
came associated with the Toledo Scale 
Company. Mr. Smyser, one of the 
original organizers of the Ottawa 
River Paper Company in 1923, was 
named president in 1945. 


e 


MASONITE CORP. ANNOUNCES 
THREE EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


At a recent board meeting of the 
Masonite Corporation (Wausau, Wis.), 
John M. Coates and Walter G. Strom- 
quist were elected vice presidents and 
Ben O. Anderson was elected treasurer. 

As vice president, Mr. Coates will 
continue with the executive duties he 
has performed the last two years as 
assistant to the president. He joined 
Masonite in 1939 as corporation coun- 
sel and was advanced to general coun- 
sel in 1942. 

Mr. Stromquist, formerly assistant 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager, takes charge of sales and mer- 
chandising, succeeding Vice President 
E. L. Saberson, who will continue in 
active service as an adviser to the pres- 
ident. Mr. Anderson has been active 
in the company’s accounting and 
financial affairs for twenty-one years. 
He was appointed assistant treasurer 
and comptroller in 1936. 
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> >> General counsel and public re- 
lations director of West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, New York City, 
E. Nobles Lowe, was elected secretary 
of the company at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds’ Charles A. Cass, who retired in 
October after thirty-eight years’ serv- 
ice in the office. Mr. Lowe became 
general counsel of the company in 
1943, and in 1944 assumed the ad- 
ditional duties of public relations 
director. 
Sd 


>>> A new sales engineer of the 
E. D. Jones & Sons Company (Pitts- 
field, Mass.) is Thurston L. Yocum. 
Mr. Yocum came to the firm from 





Thurston L. Yocum 


the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
which he served in numerous tech- 
nical and engineering capacities at 
various Pacific Coast communities. 


4 


W. O. HISEY ADDRESSES 
LUNCHEON OF ROTARIANS 
On December 1, W. O. Hisey, con- 
sultant for the Union Corporation of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, operating 
the South African Pulp and Paper In- 
dustries, gave an interesting talk at 


the luncheon meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Hudson Falls, in the Kings. 
bury Hotel, Hudson Falls, New York. 
Mr. Hisey served as associate professor 
of pulp and paper at the New York 
State College of Forestry from 1934 
to 1944. 

Motion pictures taken in the jungles 
of South Africa were shown by Mr. 
Hisey in connection with his address, 
He was introduced by Frank A. Juck- 
ett, president of the Sandy Hill Iron 
and Brass Works, Inc. 

This is Mr. Hisey’s first visit to this 
country since going to South Africa 
in 1944. He is studying new develop- 
ments in the paper industry looking 
toward developing a kraft pulp and 
paper mill in South Africa. On his re- 
turn, he expects to visit Australia, 
where he plans to study the use of 
eucalyptus for papermaking. 


CHARLES GAST NAMED TO 
HEAD ETHYL CELLULOSE 
PROMOTION AT HERCULES 

Charles H. Gast, manager of the 
Hercules Powder Company’s Parlin, 
New Jersey, plant since 1945, has been 
named manager of ethyl cellulose pro- 
motion for the company’s Cellulose 
Products Department in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Mr. Gast joined. the Parlin plant in 
1915 as an engineer. From 1919 until 
1942, he served as secretary and later 
as manager of the Wilmington Marine 
Terminal. In 1942 he left Marine 
Terminal to manage the Hercules- 
operated New River Ordnance Plant 
at Pulaski, Virginia. Later, he trans- 
ferred to the Badger Ordnance Works, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, as manager. 

William H. Morrison, assistant man- 
ager of the Parlin plant since 1944, 
will become plant manager. 


* 
>PP An addition to the staff of Con- 


tainer Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, 
is Edwin S. Worden, Jr., as research 
executive. Mr. Worden has had ten 
years of experience as a packaging con- 
sultant for many large industrial com- 
panies in the United States. For three 
years during the war, he was with the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 


e 


>>D Sales Engineer William E. Bry- 
den has been transferred from the Chi- 
cago office to the Cincinnati office of 
the Timken Steel and Tube Division 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. Mr. Bryden 
joined the company in 1937 and be- 
came sales engineer for the New York 
district in 1940. He will be succeeded 
at Chicago by William T. Strickland, 
sales engineer. 
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ae DRIVE PROBLEMS 
SOLVED ECONOMICALLY WITH TEXROPE 
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USING STOCK BELTS AND SHEAVES, Texrope finest engineering talent in the business. 
engineers have selected the best drive for each re- Here is a book that will save you time and 
quirement ... the drive most economical in first money in the purchase of V-belt drive equipment. 
cost and in maintenance, Copies have been sent to many Texrope users and 
Only Allis-Chalmers offers you this complete dealers. If you don’t have a copy yet, write for 
Pre-Engineered drive manual. It is the product of Texbook No. 20P40. ALLIs-CHALMERS, MILWAU- 
23 years of industrial V-belt drive experience, the KEE 1, Wis. A 2335 


Texrope, Super-7, Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks 
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TEXROPE 
-. Greatest 
Name in 


V-Belt Drives 


wks ee) 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves, 





—¥, 
“Vari-Pitch" 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationery or 
motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the tum 

of a crank. 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt i- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two t 
companies — Aitis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 
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>P>D Former assistant general man- 
ager of the Blandin Paper Company 
(St. Paul, Minn.), Robin A. Camp- 
bell, recently became production as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge 
of production at Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company, Minneapolis. 








Robin A. Campbell 


Mr. Campbell has been affiliated with 
the paper industry for over fifteen 
years. As a Naval Supply Corps officer 
during World War II, he was responsi- 
ble for procurement of paper and paper 
products. 

* 


>>D Formerly with the Riley Stoker 
Corporation, of Worcester (Mass.), 
Gustav A. Rehm has been named chief 
engineer for the Springfield Boiler Com- 





Gustav A. Rehm 


pany, Springfield, Illinois. Prominent 
among engineers to whom patents have 
been issued in the boiler engineering 
field, Mr. Rehm will head all engineer- 
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ing activities in connection with steam 
generators and related equipment. He 
succeeds W. Ross Irwin who has en- 
gaged in a private engineering practice 
in Springfield. 

* 


>> William M. Lee has joined the 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, as 
supervisor of the Special Products 
Division. Mr. Lee’s previous positions 
include chief chemist with the Thomas 
M. Royal Paper Company, of Philadel- 
phia; research director of the Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, of New 
York; and chief of the chemicals and 
plastics section of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General during the war. 


> 


>> Responsibility for advertising, 
publicity, literature, and house organs, 
has been assigned to John M. West, 
newly-appointed director of the public 
relations division of Foster Wheeler 
Corporation, New York. A member 
of the company since January, 1940, 
he has worked in sales engineering as 
well as design of equipment. 


4 


>> The new manager of the wood 
processing machinery section of the 
Allis-Chalmers basic industries depart- 
ment, Milwaukee, is Robert K. Prince. 
Mr. Prince was associated with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
the Pulp Bleaching Company (Orange, 
N. J.) and its affiliate, the D. J. Mur- 
ray Manufacturing Company (Wau- 
sau, Wis.), for eight years prior to 
joining Allis-Chalmers in 1943. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1936, he served as 
consulting engineer to the cellulose 
and chemical industries. 


+ 


>>> Earl R. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cincinnati 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, succeeding Wayne D. 
Dukette, who will head the company’s 
new steel-service plant in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Nelson joined Ryerson in 
1928, and has served as sales represen- 
tative in the Dayton-Springfield, Ohio, 
area for the past ten years. 
+ 


>> Joseph F. Teti has been elected 
president of Specialty Converters, Inc., 
(East Braintree, Mass.) and the P. L. 
Andrews Corporation, of New York 
City. Mr. Teti was employed by the 
Brown Company (Berlin, N. H.) from 
1926 to 1934, and was superintendent 
of converting at the Gilman Paper 
Company, Gilman, Vermont, from 
1934 to 1938. He joined the Andrews 
organization in 1939, and later or- 
ganized Specialty Converters. 


>> A recent addition to the re- 
search department of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company (Port Ed- 
wards, Wis.) is William H. Burk. One 
of his duties as research chemist is 
the investigation of new resins, coat- 
ings, softening agents, and similar ma- 








William H. Burk 


terials to determine where they might 
fit into the manufacture or treatment 
of paper now being produced by 
Nepco. 
Sf 

>>D The retirement of John Walley, 
construction foreman of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company (Port Ed- 
wards, Wis.) for thirty years, has been 
announced. Mr. Walley’s first assign- 
ment with the company was in 1917 








John Walley 


on the Nekoosa tailrace and hydro 
unit. He has been in charge of all 
dam and power installations at all the 
Nepco plants. 
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iRoom REMOVE FoG 


FROM YOUR 
BELLMER ROOMS 


AND IN OTHER LOCATIONS 
WHERE ACID CONDITIONS 
MAKE WORKING DANGEROUS 









Here is a use for GRID Unit Heaters that furnishes 

efficient fog removal in your mill. Let us explain 

in detail. GRID Unit Heaters will operate continu- 

-_" for years without maintenance, and here's 
y: 


HICH TEST 


cAST 
IRON 


HEATING 
SECTIONS 





e@One piece construction heating sections (patented) 
of aL, - test cast tron that withstand steam pres- 
sures up to 250 Ibs. 


2 No soldered, brazed, welded or expanded connections 
to become loose or develop leaks. 


e No electrolysis to cause corrosion, breakdowns, leaks, 
or heating failures. 


Send for copy of our booklet "Corrosion in Unit Heaters"'—free upon request. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 





WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





“READY DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 


Ri. 
ing Tat 
ing Morte 
Ready 








Dressed | 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 











HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
“POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 


Consultation, reports, 
valuations, and 
designs for the 
construction and 

equipment of 





Peerless 


Builds the Pump 
you require in 

( Vertical and 
Horizontal 


Types 












DEEP WELL 
VERTICAL 
TURBINE PUMPS 





Oil or Water 
Lubricated Types 


Peerless Moturbo 
Drive illustrated 


PEERLESS TYPE A 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


General Specifications: Capac- 
i ties: 50 to 70,000 g.p.m.; Heads: 
15 to 300 feet; Sizes: 2” to 42” 
discharge; Drives: electric and 
other types from 1 to 1000 h.p.; 

Type: single stage, double suc- 
— split-case, ball bearing. 
est, DESCRIPTIVE 


Capacities: 15 to 
30,000 g.p.m.; Lifts: 
to 1000 feet; Drives: 
electric, gear, belt or 
combinations. For 
wells 4” inside diam- Ley 
eter and larger. 
Embodies patented 
Double-Bearing and 
Double-Seal Bow! 
construttion. 














Peerless Vertical 
Turbine Pumps complement the extensive Peerless 
Centrifugal Pump line and are adaptable to the widest 
pumping conditions. Peerless’ vertical type pump line 
includes turbine pumps, propeller and mixed flow 
pumps, Hi-Lift pumps and domestic water systems 
for deep or shallow wells. REQUEST BULLETIN. 


PLAN WITH PEERLESS 


For all your pumping requirements, plan with Peerless. 
Peerless’ comprehensive line of pumps includes Under- 
writers’ approved vertical and horizontal Fire Pumps for 
plant fire protection, boiler feed and pipe line pumps and 
scores of vertical and horizontal types offering capacities 
from 10 to 220,000 g.p.m. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Factories: Los Angeles 31, Calif.; Quincy, Ill.; indianapolis, ind. 


District Offices: Chicago 40, 4554 No. Broadway. ‘Philadelphia 
Office: Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. Atlanta Office: Rutland 
Building, Decatur, Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, Calif.; 
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>>D The position of chief engineer 
has been given to Charles L. Edwards 
by Nagle Pumps, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois, manufacturers of industrial 
pumps for abrasive and corrosive ap- 
plications. Mr. Edwards previously 
was with the pump engineering de- 
partment of the American Manganese 
Steel Division of American Brake Shoe 
Company. 
> 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Promotions have been given by the 
Link-B:lt Company, Chicago, to Co- 
lumbus Basile and Leonard C. Hein- 
lein. 

Mr. Basile has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the company’s Cald- 
well p!ant in Chicago. Before he was 
in the employ of the Link-Belt Per- 
shing Road Chicago plant doing gen- 
eral shop work and later he be- 
came foreman of the machine shop 
of Link-Belt Ordnance Company. For 
the last three years he has been in 
charge of time study and methods at 
the company’s plant in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Heinlein has been appointed to 
the newly created position of assistant 
superintendent at the company’s Ball 
& Roller Bearing Division plant in 
Indi:nzpo'is. He entered the employ of 


this plant in 1926, then known as the 
Dodge plant, and gained shop experi- 
ence by working in the various shop 
aepartments. In the past few years, he 
has been engaged in the design and 
application of bearings to their mani- 
fold uses throughout industry. 
* 


>> Two new assignments to the 
staff of the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Arm-d 
Forces, Chicago, have been announced. 
Lt. Col. Manley C. Perry is now Officer 
in Charge of the Rations Planning 
Office, and Major Lawrence Dobson is 
leader of ration development projects 
for the Army Ground Forces. 
6 
>>> The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has appointed Ernest 
Hookway as operating manager of the 
recently created plastic materials sales 
division. Mr. Hookway has been with 
the company since 1936, and for the 
last two years has been a senior devel- 
opment man in the industrial products 
division. 
+ 

>PD Associated with the Kimber'y- 
Clark Company (Neenah, Wis.) for 
fifteen years, F. James Sensenbrenner 
has assumed the duties of vice president 
of the American Paper Company, 























A Greeting Old-- 
Co Friends Both Old and New 


Co all our friends we wish gond health, 
And happiness earch day. 

We hope that both success and wealth 
Cheir labors will repay. 


And so we send this greeting old -- 
But none the less sincere - - 

A Bery Merry Christmas 
And a Prosperous New Year. 


Sethe Engineering aud Manufacturing Company 
Watertown, New York — 














Milwaukee. Mr Sensenbrenner’s back- 
ground includes mill experience from 
raw materials to finished papers as well 
as sales work. 

> 


>> Recent visitors at the Brown 
Company (Berlin, N. H.) were Jean 
and Roger de Montgolfier of the Pap- 
eteries Montbelfier Freres of Paris, 
France. The two men came here to 
study the manufacture of specialty 
papers and to ta!k with members of 
the research department. 
> 


>> Two additions have been made 
to the staff of the New York office 
of The William Powe!l Company, Cin- 
cinnati. The new members are S. H. 
Blackwood, formerty with Midwest 
Piping & Supply Company, Inc., St. 
Louis, and T. J. Malone, formerly with 
Crane Company, Chicago. 
5 


>> The oldest employee present at 
the first annual meeting of the 25 
Year Club of Fort Orahge Paper Com- 
pany (Castleton, N. J.) was Enos 
Prins, 70, who has fifty-seven years 
service with the ccmpany. The club 
has fifty-two members. 


° 


>>> A farewell dinner was recently 
given by members of his department 
for Robert Finster, Sr., upon his re- 
tirement 2s foreman of the converting 
department of the finishing divis.on 
at Hammermill Paper Company (Erie, 
Pa.). Hz had been foreman in the fin- 
ishing department since 1918. 


+ 


>DD United Paperboard Company, 
Inc., New York, has announced the 
appointment of Frank L. Markle as 
sales service manager of its Folding 
Carton Division. Before joiningUnited, 
Mr. Markle was associated for five 
years with the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany, and for eleven years with Eddy 
Paper Corporation. 

+ 


>> The appointment of Paul R. 
Hermann .as manager of the Chicago 
branch of E. C. Atkins and Company, 
Ind:anapolis, has been announced. Mr. 
I2rmann started working for Atkins 
i1 1926 and was transferred to the 
Pittsburgh territory in 1936, remain- 
ing in charge there until his new ap- 
pointment. 
> 


>>> The manager of the South Chi- 
cago branch of Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, S‘uart O. Fiedler, has ac- 
cepted a position as manager of re- 
search of the Industrial Rayon Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland. He will remain a 
director of the Bjorksten laboratories 
but is resigning as manager. 
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JONES CAR PULLERS 


in the tting and switching of cars by using a 
Jones car puller. These sturdy, compact units will speed 
up car handling to the point where they soon pay for 
themselves in the saving of time and labor. 


These car pullers are built by Jones as complete units 
with motor included if desired, or with base to take 
standard motor, as supplied by the purchaser. The cable 
drum is driven by a Jones triple reduction Herringbone 
speed reducer and the control station may be located 
at a point to give the operator a clear view of the tracks 
and spotting positions. 

Even in plants where comparatively few cars are 
handled it has been found that a Jones car puller more 
than pays its way. Prices and complete information 
will enable you to judge whether such an outfit might 
pay out in your plant. Write for complete information. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4439 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ilinois 


Jones 


OU will be surprised how much time can be saved 
















eA installa- 
tion b rg car 
| eng is shown above. 

cable and 


number of cars 
handled in each plant. 














GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF “DIAMOND” 


REVOLVING JOINTS 


permanently end 
leaking and stuff- 
ing box trouble 
on all kinds of 


Steam-Heated and Water-Cooled Rolls 
No tight packing to act as brake on roll. 





Patented construction. Many in use 10 years or more. Specially com- 
pounded molded gasket lasts up to 15 months in severest service—easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace. We also manufacture leak-proof SWING 
JOINTS and BALL JOINTS. Bulletin and price list upon request. 


406 Market St. © DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. e St. Louis 2, Mo. 



















Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 


2 ° 
Harrington & Kin 
PERFORATING Co 








| 5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New-York 6, N.Y. | 





A New Reprint . . . 
for the Papermakers Library! 


Notes and Observations on Beaters 
by 
B. M. Baxter, Consulting Engineer 


Just published — convenient pocket-sized edition — 
48 pages — 16 illustrations 


$1.00 per copy — postpaid 
8 other publications for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making. . . $7.25 
Trouble on the Paper Machine ae ae 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium) 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres 50 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part | 75 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2. . 75 
Drying of Paper on the Machine............. 1.50 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 

Design and Praciicn...................-. 150 


All available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, :INC. 


59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Keled oe BY VALVE MAINTENANCE 
N EVERYWHERE 


LUNKENALIMIER 
QISTRIEUTORS 


RENDER A SERVICE THAT IS ESSENTIAL 
—A VITAL LINK IN THE CHAIN OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





Located in principal industrial 
centers, Lunkenheimer Dis- 
tributors provide direct, readily accessible, time and 
money-saving service throughout the nation. 


In addition to supplying high quality, long life 
Lunkenheimer Valves, they render valuable aid to 
maintenance men in the solution of both operating 
and maintenance problems. 









This service is nothing new ... Lunkenheimer Dis- 
tributors have been providing it for many years in 
the past, and will continue doing so in the future. 
For this established Distributor set-up is a basic, 
permanent part of the Lunkenheimer way — the 
better service way. 


Remember—you can always depend on your nearby 
Lunkenheimer Distributor for expert, willing assis- 
tance in any problem or- difficulty involving valve 
maintenance or operation. Call on him! 


om. iiiiegas-oe & «es, & 





BOILER MOUNTINGS 





= LUNKENHEIMER <o. 


ennumean a4 oe. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 
BOSTON 10. PHILADELPHIA 34 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13, N.Y, 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S. P.; 


LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 
trated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made for 
acceptable items upon publication. 








Boiler Room Housekeeping 
Housekeeping conditions in a boiler or 
engine room are the responsibility of the 
management and the boiler room operat- 
ing personnel. Efficient and safe operation 
as well as personnel morale are contingent 
upon a clean and orderly boiler or engine 
room. In recent years, many plants have 
transformed their boiler rooms from hell- 
holes into models of cleanliness and 
order. Adequate stock bins, pipe racks 
and convenient arrangement of - tool 
boards help insure cleanliness and order. 
The use of lighter and brighter colors 
in painting boiler ard machinery spaces 
has helped immeasurably. When boiler 
exteriors, floors, walls, machinery and 
tools are painted in bright, gleaming 
colors, there is greater incentive among 
the operating personnel to keep the area 
clean. In fact, the easiest way to get a 
particularly messy area kept clean is to 
paint it white. When this is done the 
results are usually amazing. On consider- 
ing a power plant re-paint job it is 
practical and desirable to follow a stan- 
dard scheme for identification of piping 
systems. (Refer to American Standards 
Association Code A-13 on this subject.) 
This is done by painting live steam mains 
one color, water lines another color and 
fuel oil lines still another color, etc. This 
makes possible immediate identification of 
the contents of any line at a glance and 
prevents the opening of the wrong valves. 


—G. E. Coons, District Engineer, 
AMERICAN MutTuat_ Liasuity In- 
SURANCE Co. 
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Special Consideration for 
Direct-Current Motors 


Location of Neutral on Reversing 
Motors—Before brushes are sanded, they 
are set on mechanical neutral. Reversing 
motors, however, require further adjust- 
ments to neutral, or to the brush position 
at which the motor will run in either di- 
rection of rotation at the same speed and 
load with the same shunt-field current. 
Before attempting to set electrical neutral, 
it is necessary to have a good brush fit 
and smooth commutator surface. A 
teliable adjustment can be obtained by 
flashing the field. Connect a millivolt- 
meter between two adjacent brush studs. 
With the machine at rest, adjust the field- 
theostats until the voltmeter give an ap- 
preciable reading when the field switch is 
suddenly closed. Shift the brushes until 
the reading is minimum. Then run the 
motor under full load in one direction at 
tated line voltages and rated top speed, 


noting field-current value. Reverse the 
rotation and repeat the procedure holding 
the same field current. If the speeds are 
not the same, further shifting of brushes 
will be necessary. The proper brush 
position is ascertained by trial and adjust- 
ment. 

Commutation on Variable-Speed Motors 
—For a variable-speed motor, commuta- 
ting field strength must be adjusted to 
give satisfactory commutation over the 
entire speed range. ‘The correct proce- 
dure to be followed on a reversing motor 
is first to set the brushes on electrical neu- 
tral, and then proceed with commutation 
adjustments. A variable-speed motor will 
be found to have a weaker commutating 
field at the base speed than it has at the 
top speed Normally, since greater dif- 
ficulty will be experienced in obtaining 
satisfactory commutation at top speed, 
observation should be started at that 
speed.—Preventive Maintenance of Elec- 
tric Motors and Generators (TM55-405) 
War DEPARTMENT TECHNICAL MANUAL. 


* 
Galvanized Sheet Gauge 








Number | Weight per | Weight per 
of Square | soll Square ao. 
Gauge in Ounces | in Pounds 

8 112.5 7.031 

9 102.5 6.406 
10 92.5 5.781 
11 82.5 5.156 
12 72.5 4.331 
13 62.5 3.906 
14 52.5 3.281 
15 47.5 2.969 
16 42.5 2.656 
17 38.5 2.406 
18 34.5 2.156 
iy 30.5 1.906 
20 26.5 1.656 
21 24.5 1.531 
22 22.5 1.406 
23 20.5 1.281 
24 18.5 1.156 
25 16.5 1.031 
26 14.5 -906 
27 13.5 -844 
28 12.5 -781 
29 11.5 -719 
30 10.5 -656 
31 9.5 -594 
32 9.0 -563 
33 8.5 531 
34 8.0 -500 




















—Carnecie ILuLinois STEEL Corp. 
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Proper Care of Hand Saws, 
Tools and Files 


Moisture against a steel face, unless 
that face is well protected, means almost 
immediate rust. In order to keep a saw 
blade in the most perfect working con- 
dition, it must be entirely smooth on 
both sides. Rust means pitting and there- 
fore, a rough surface. When you finish 
using a saw, rub it down with light oil. 
In case the saw is slightly rusted, rub the 
blade down first with fine emery cloth 
and then apply the oil. 

Another important thing is the way 
edge tools are put away. Whether a saw 
is placed in a tool box or on a shelf, or 
hung from a nail or hook, always take 
care that the tooth edge is placed so that 
no other tools will knock against the 
teeth and injure them. 

Tools should always be placed with 
the cutting edges away from the person 
using them. Never hang a saw from a 
bench where the teeth can scratch a leg 
or knee. 

When you are through using ‘a tool 
lay it down carefully. Do not drop it. 
A file, for instance, is an edge tool. Its 
teeth, to give the greatest efficiency, are 
very hard. When one carelessly throws a 
file across his bench, he is likely to break 
off the edges of several teeth. A good tool 
deserves good treatment and the more 
care you give it the better service it will 
give you. 

Common sense will suggest many nec- 
essary rules for caring for your tools. 
Keep them in good working order, in a 
clean container or neatly arranged on 
hooks and keep them in a dry place.— 
Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


° 


Cleaning Commutator 

A stable, copper oxide-carbon film on 
the cummutator is desirable. Such a film 
may vary in color all the way from copper 
to straw, from chocolate to black. Fumes 
and oil vapors tend to smudge, gum, and 
discolor the commutator. Oil and grease 
will create a mottled appearance on the 
surface film. Dirt and particles of carbon 
and copper may accumulate and damage 
the commutator surface. When operating 
conditions tend to have such effects, regu- 
lar cleaning is desirable. To clean the 
commutator, proceed as follows: 

(a) Cut a stick of wood to a length of 
about 6 inches and trim it to the same 
width as the commutator and to a thick- 
ness of about 4 inch. 
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interconversion Tables for Units of Volume and Weight 
To MULTIPLY BY - | 
CONVERT! ts. | cove | cova | roe | Pas | Gest | Galen | Ceam | On. Troy | Lb Troy | On dv. | Lh av. [CC or. |LnerOrKg] Cu 0, 
Gun | Tegn'on | i'duooo | “oStosr | asrsas | goreez | aorgozt| i-aent | “aseose | dto-aos| assets | Souceca| co-azeo| assis | ae sies | -ebastt 
Cu. Yd. 46656.0 | 27.0009} 1.00000 | 25862.6] 16iS.79| 802.996 | 201.974) 117990 | 24581-0 2048.42 | 26968.9| 1685.56 | 764556] 764.556 | 764556 
Fl. Oz. 1.80469 | .001044] .0,3868 | 1.00000} .062500| .031250] 007813 | 456. 950813 | .079234| 1.04318 | .065199 |} 29.5736] .029573 | .0,2957 
Pint 28.8750 | .016710| .0,6199 | 16.0000 | 1.00000 | -Sono0e | . 125000 | 7302.23 | 15.2130 | 1.26775 | 16.6908 | 1.04318 473.177 | 473177 | 08732 
57.7500 | :033420 | 001238 | 32.0000] 2.00000/ 1.00000] .250000 | 1460.45 2.53550 | 33.3816 | 2.08635 | 946.354 | 946353 | . 

allon 231.000 | .133681 | .004951 | 128.000 | 8.00000} 4.00000} j.00000 | 8417.9 iai-7os| io te20| isis2t| sisesei | steseaz| a russe 003785 
Grain 003954 -0,8475 002191 | .01369 -0,6850 -O,1712 1.00000 | .002083 | .0,1736 -002286 | .0,1428 -064799 | .06479 -0,6479 
Ox. Troy | 1.89805] .001098] .0,4068 | 1.05173 | .065733 | .032867| .008217| 480.000] 1.00000 / .083333 | 1.09714] .068571 | 31.1035] .031105 | .0,3110 
Lb. Troy | 22.7766| 013181 | .0,4882 | 12.6208 | .788800| .394400| 098600 | 5760.00] 12.0000/ 1.00000 | 13.1657] .822857| 373.342] °373242 | .0,3732 
Ox. Av. 1.72999 | .001001-| .0,3708 | .958608 | 059913 | .029957| .007489 | 437.500] .911457| .07595S| 1.00000] 062500] 28.3495 028350 
Lb. Av. 27.6799 016018 | .0,5933 15.3378 | .958611 | .479306| .119826 | 7000.00/ 14.5833 1.21528 | 16.0000/ 1.00000 483.593 - 453593 0, 1536 
Coo Sieel etoest | cebssis | loois0s | ascsiso| 3'11337| ivosees| “Seat | isise-3| dz ts07| e723 | as-z799| aanecz | to00-00 | icaoovo | “cores 
Cu. M. 61023.71 35.3146 | 1.30795 |_ 33814.0| 2113.37| 1056.69 | 264.172 | 154320, |_32150.7| 2679.23 | _35273.9| 2204.62 | 1000000 | 1000.00 

OTR Che sere etanneed fitecing come aot Cat Go cme be tobe taben Het 1 Ib. av. = 27.679886 cu. in HzO at 4°C. (39°F.). 
number of times, thus .0;1428 is equivalent to .0001428. Vib. av. <= 7000 grains o 
Values used in constructing table: 1 gal. = 8.34541 Ib. 
1 inch = 2.540001 cm. ee - 
1 cu. in. = 16.387083 cc. = 16.387083 g. HzO at 4°C.(39°F.) be abo 20 wonsamne qpamente 
1 Ib. av. = 453.5926 g. 

(b) Fold a piece of dry canvas or other Inspection of Commutators To Color Glycerine 
hard, non-linty material (or No. 00 sand- When good commutation cannot be For various purposes in plant and labo- 
paper) over the end of the stick and obtained, or when scheduled inspection is ratory, it is frequently desired to color 
fasten it securely. (Figure 1.) called for, check as follows: glycerine. The following colors, in quan- 

(a) Inspect all connections and make tities varying from one to two ounces per 
sure that none is loose gallon of glycerine, depending upon the 
(b) Check the brush spacing and align- depth desired, may be used: 
ment. In general, the more accurate the Yellow—Auromine a 
Lora ps fed brush spacing, the better the commutation Scarlet—Pylam Scarlet No. 1323 
Inspect the adjustment of brushes in Gocen—Sieehine Geen 
h fc) Id P Blue—Methylene Blue 
as Rene Orange—Chrysoidine 
(d) Inspect the brush contact surfaces Violet—Methyl Violet 
Fig. 1—Device and cleaning a commut- for burning or roughness Black—Pylam Basic Black 
ator-dry canvas fastened to a wooden (e) Check brush-spring pressure and Brown—Bismark Brown 
stick brush fit —GLYCERINE Propucers’ AssociATION 

(c) With the armature rotating, hold (f) Check the neutral. Very often a . 4 
the stick squarely against the commutator slight shift of the brushes away from 
and press slightly for a few seconds. — ay rng ot ng shifting Right and Wrong Way to 
(Figure2.) ets considered in relation to regu: = Measure Diameter of Wire Rope 

ation of speed of motors and division of . ‘ : 

(d) If the commutator is not clean load on generators.) ; The diameter of a wire rope is that of a 
after this procedure, repeat procedure one (g) Make sure that no part of the com- circle enclosing the rope. Fig. 1 shows 
or more times. mutating field is reversed, and that none how to get the correct measurement; Fig. x 

(e) Wipe the dust off with canvas, or of the main windings is reversed. 2, the wrong way of doing it. The correct 
if necessary, blow dust out with moisture- (h) Check the centering of the commu- 
free compressed air. tating poles between the main poles; also 

check the main- and commutating-pole air 
gap. 
(i) Wipe the commutator clean with 
dry canvas so that it may readily be in- 
spected, and rotate the armature by hand 
in order to inspect all bars. 
(1) The surface should be smooth and 
have a high polish. 
(2) Eccentricity of the commutator, 
high and low bars, high mica, pitted mica 
(usually caused by the presence of oil, 
grease, dirt, or minute particles of carbon 
and copper), and grooves in the commu- + = 
tator (usually caused by incorrect stagger- i ssinth aneee . a ; 
manater ing of brushes or by use of brushes having measurement as indicated on the caliper 0 
ond ae — too high an abrasive quality) are condi- Fig. 1 is 1% in.; while the caliper of Fig. 
tions that must be corrected by turning 2, improperly placed on the same rope 

(f) If, after cleaning, the commutator the commutator and removing the cause. gives an incorrect reading of 1¥% in.— 
does not have a polished appearance, the (3) The commutator should also be Joun A. Rogsuinc’s Sons Co. 
machine should be run with a light load examined for indications of excessive heat, o 
for several hours in order to establish a such as solder flakes, burned bars, and 
high and uniform polish. burned insulation at the point where the Oilstone Care 

Warning: Never use emery paper, a armature windings are soldered to the com- An oilstone tends to dry out and be 
lubricant, or gasoline or other inflam- mutator. Here, too, corrective action must come hard if exposed to the air for long 
mable fluid to clean or polish the commuta- be related to both cause and effect.—Pre- periods of time. It should be kept clean 
tor.—Preventive Maintenance of Electric ventive Maintenance of Electric Motors and moistened with a few drops of oil 
Motors and Generators, TM55-405, War and Generators, TM55-405, War De- when not in use. Grit and Grinds, 
DEPARTMENT TECHNICAL MANUAL. PARTMENT TECHNICAL MANUAL. October, 1947 (Vol. 38, No. 10). 
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Enow what YOU should do when the fire 
alarm sounds. 












































Don't block fire doors. 


Netiona! Fire Pretection Association 
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Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
in New York City, February 
24-27, 1947 











A Study of Certain Factors 
Affecting the Filtration of 
Smoke by Fibrous Materials* 


JULES J. PEROT, JR., Group Leader 
Research Laboratory, The Flintkote Co. 


Very little has been published on the 
subject of air filters. This is to be ex- 
pected, in view of the fact that all devel- 
opment has been either by military or 
commercial manufacturers of filters. A 
few general articles of a nontechnical na- 
ture have appeared (Davis, R. W. Gor 
man, Chemistry & Industry 17:334-336, 
1939); (Prentiss, Augustin M., Chemicals 
in War. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1937. '739 p.); (Brown, Carl- 
ston E., J. Ind. Hyg. Toxicol. 19:95-107, 
1937); (Mohler, H., Protar 7:89-92, 
1941); (Labhardt, H., Protar 3:175-178, 
189-194, 206-212, 1937). 

The only technical publication available 
on this subject is that of Kaufmann (Z. 
Ver. deut. Ing. 80, no. 20:593-599, 1936). 
His investigations were made on pads of 
cotton, artificial fibers, and filter paper. 
Flue gases and quartz dust were used as 
aerosols. He stated that the efficiency of 
filtration increased with decreasing diam- 
eter of the fibrous material and with in- 
creasing particle size of the aerosol. 

Gibbs (J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 41:189T- 
196, 1922), as well as Kaufmann, has 
suggested that electrostatic charging of the 
particles would increase the ease of filtra- 
tion. In the case of an air filter any 





(*) A portion of a thesis presented in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements of 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
May, 1943. This work was carried out 
under the direction of George R. Sears. 


charges on the particles are probably due 
to collisions between particles and between 
particles and fiber surfaces. 

The present investigation describes the 
effects on filtering efficiency of the paper- 
making variables such as beating, degree 
of wet pressing, use of fillers, sheet weight, 
sheet density, and sheet caliper. To 
facilitate the logical selection of a fibrous 
raw material for use as an air filter, the 
effects on filtering efficiency of fiber 
length, width, shape, and surface char- 
acteristics were examined. 











through valve Vs at a rate measured by 
the flowmeter F;. The equilibrium smoke 
concentration in the chamber S was de- 
termined by the rate of flow of gas to the 
burner and by the rate of removal of 
smoke through the rest of the apparatus, 
With stopcocks C, and C, open and (, 
and Cs closed, the rate of flow of air 
through the system was adjusted by means 
of valve V; to a value of 42.5 liters per 
minute as measured by the flowmeter F,. 
The electrostatic precipitator E, removed 
dust from the air as it was drawn from 
the room and through the apparatus, 
When the system had been washed out 
with this clean air, stopcock C; was 


opened and C, closed; the air thus passed 















































TEST METHODS 

Measurement of Filtering 
Efficiency with the Penetrometer 

The instrument used in this investiga- 
tion to measure the filtering efficiency of 
the various fibrous materials was a pene- 
trometer similar to that developed by Hill 
(J. Sci. Instruments 14:296-303, 1937). 
A schematic diagram of the instrument 
is shown in Figure 1. 

The operation of the penetrometer was 
as follows: Gas flowed to the burner B 

















Fig. 1—Penetrometer 
A Photocell and amplifier cabinet 
B Gas burner 
C1, Ce, Cs, and Cs stopecocks 
D Specimens 
E: and E2 electrostatic precipitator 
Fi and F: flow meters 


J Bell jar 
L Lamp, reflecting prisms, and collimat- 
ing lenses 


M Manometer 

P Power supply for amplifier 
S Smoke chamber 

T: Active absorption tube 

Te Blank absorption tube 

Vi and Vez valves 


through the specimen at D on its way to 
the absorption tube T:. The absorption 
tube Tz was identical with Ti, except that 
it was sealed. Light from the lamp L 
passed through both absorption tubes to 
the photocells. The difference in the pho 
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to currents was amplified and read on a 
milliammeter which was part of the ampli- 
fer circuit. With clean air passing through 
the system, an adjustment was made to 
cause the meter to read zero. The pres- 
sure drop across the specimen was read 
from manometer M. Stopcock C, was 
opened, Cs closed, C; opened, and C, 
closed, thus drawing smoke-ladened air 
from the chamber S through the system 
without passing it through the specimen. 
The amplifier was then adjusted to cause 
the meter to read 100 for this maximum 
smoke concentration in absorption tube T. 
Stopcock Cs was opened and C, closed to 
pass the smoke through the specimen and 
a stop watch was started. Initially a large 
fraction of the smoke passed through the 
specimen but the particles removed from 
the air stream and deposited in the speci- 
men improved the effectiveness of the 
filtering action by “plugging up” the 
sheet. Hence, the meter reading, called 
the penetration and expressed as a per- 
centage of the full scale reading, decreased 
and the pressure drop across the specimen, 
called the resistance, increased as the flow 
continued. Readings of resistance and 
penetration were taken at intervals until 
the resistance rose beyond the range of the 
manometerm—i.e., about 55 mm. of water. 

The initial resistance was taken as the 
pressure drop across the specimen when 
clean air was passing through the system. 
The specimen D consisted of two circular 
disks cut from the paper with a die of 
4inch diameter. The unfiltered smoke 
concentration was maintained at approxi- 
mately 23 mg. per cubic meter and was 
measured from time to time by means of 
the electrostatic precipitator Es. The meter 
reading was not a linear function of the 
smoke concentration in the absorption 
tube T, but it was arbitrarily called pene- 
tration. 

For the purpose of the following pres- 
entation, the lower the resistance at the 
indicated penetration, the greater is the 
eficiency of the specimen as a filter. 


Preparation of Handsheets 

Handsheets were formed on the British 
sheet mold according to TAPPI Standard 
T 205 m-36. The polished plate which is 
ordinarily placed on the sheets during dry- 
ing was not used. Sheets were air dried 
and conditioned for 24 hours prior to test 
at 73 Fahr. and 50 per cent relative 
humidity. 


Preparation of Alcohol-Replaced Sheets 

Alcohol-replaced sheets were formed in 
the same manner as the regular sheets, 
with the following exception: Before 
couching the wet sheet off the forming 
wire, a piece of fourdrinier wire was care- 
fully laid over the sheet and about 250 ml. 
of denatured ethyl alcohol gently poured 
over the entire sheet surface. The four- 
dtinier wire was then removed and, after 
one minute, the excess alcohol was drained 
of. This method was found to duplicate 
the results obtained by forming the sheets 
in alcohol and possesses obvious advan- 
tages over the latter method. 


Preparation of Air-Formed Pads 
Air-formed pads were prepared by 
blowing dry disintegrated pulp (the 
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Gésta Hall disintegrator was used) onto . ? those of sea grass are slightly smaller 
a fourdrinier wire held in the lower sec- ° (Hill, A. S. G., J. Sci. Instruments § pa 
tion of a special test cell which could be ° 14:296-303, 1937). Pulps made from § otl 
connected to the penetrometer in place of these materials would undoubtedly be ex | ch 
the usual specimen at D in Figure 1. After pensive, but since relatively small amounts § ma 
deposition of the fibers as a loose pad in 12e are required, the added expense might be § the 
this lower part of the cell, the upper justified. Ln 
section which telescoped with the lower x To obtain the low sheet density neces — pu 
section was pressed down and bolted into 5 sary for maximum filtering efficiency, sev. § fur 
place. The test specimen occupied a con- < eral devices might be employed in com J t™ 
stant and reproducible volume. WoL mercial practice. For commercial produc. fin 
ictinaiind 6 4 + Containing Filler 3 Say pd pcie sheets should be gee in : 
Filled sheets were prepared with the 2 pon Pasig > sonal yg ger ni “ wh 
Noble and Wood sheetmaking apparatus. 4 a ee eee ich 
| : are dificult to “hydrate” are. required, 
This equipment was operated with a closed . 
; such as those obtained by the alkaline } roo 
white water system, allowing a build-up L ; 
; j , 19 ° treatment used in the manufacture of - 
of filler in the white water and improving Iph -— -@ . . 
polices: tly ~ a ay p. ag ge ey the | 60 
chemical processing of pulps should be ’ 
Measurement of Fiber Length and Width very fruitful. ‘ 
These measurements were made accord- ° It is a well-known fact (Bletzinger, . 
ing to methods developed by Graff (Pulp —s +5 z John C., Ind. Eng. Chem. 35:474-480, a 
and paper microscopy. 2d ed., Appleton, WEIGHTED AVERAGE 1943) that the bonding strength of cellu. = 
Wis., The Institute of Paper Chemistry, FIBER WIDTH lose fibers is reduced when their free hy- y 
1942. 193 p.). Briefly, this method Gasneny droxyl groups are partially replaced by A 
was as follows: The fibers were dyed Figure 7 other groups, such as acetyl groups. A rg 
and slides containing about 25 fibers per partially acetylated pulp might be very a 
slide were prepared. After the specimens indi eT eae lati helpful in obtaining optimum sheet dens ] * 
were dried, a drop of calcium chloride 6 Cogees Cet ee & a0 See ity. The sheet density also might be ; 
solution was added to soften the fibers. — SS ae fiber length a reduced by passing the wet sheet through eM 
By the use of a dissecting microscope, the weig ted ~ arit mae, renee and the an alcoholic bath after it had left the wet | “4” 
fibers were aligned parallel to each other <.-w amgg ba ~~ eh corals ad presses. Such an operation would require 
and covered with a cover glass. Actual h — “ays Th . ea - the design and construction of special = 
measurements were carried out on the = ox waite er me — p nga equipment which would permit the use of th 
projected images of the fibers. About two ° ae sneaePe gy me al — a volatile liquid such as alcohol. 6 
hundred fibers were measured for each (either ye. average) A logical basis for the comparison of ¢ © 
cenatiel encted and the resistance factor. This correla- filtering efficiencies of different materials § © ‘ 
tion between weighted fiber width and is the use of equal weights of materials B 
Comparison of Pulps the resistance factor is shown in Figure 7. ak tis dauis dieet Getdion sother than GEE 
When this work was begun, a number These results are in agreement with the ions alt ante of equal nid Se Chena oa pa 
of commercially available pulps were work of Kaufmann (Z. Ver. deut. Ing. 80, der identical conditions . blea 
made into test sheets, using equal weights no. 20:593-599, 1936), who reported that A study of the effect of fillers on filter bea 
of material and identical sheetmaking a decrease in the diameter of the fibrous ing efficiency indicates that certain fillers @ 2% § 
techniques. When these sheets were test- material caused an increase in the filtering (namely, asbestos and Celite) produce an § bere 
ed, pulps which formed sheets of low efficiency. increase ‘in filtering efficienc dies added § *e! 
density were found to be more efficient Thus, from a practical point of view, a to the sheet in low sa sccm aa plex 
ee yon those which formed sheets of fibrous material should have a small diam- a The 
igher density. Such a comparison may eter to give a high filtering efficiency; it Cc tud mon 
: : ; : ° 
give a measure of the immediate practical should also have a low bonding strength, pr eg a, a ag inch 
filtering efficiency of the pulps, but it so that sheets of low density may be ~ 1. 
does not give a true comparison of the formed by normal papermaking processes, OLIVER S. SPROUT, JR.’ and roor 
inherent filtering ability. The work on for which the optimum sheet density THOMAS W. TOOVEY’ 2 
sheet density and sheet weight has shown seems to be about 0.20 g./cc. It j ll d he chi how 
that materials should be compared on the To obtain fibers with very small diam- . an op y a — od ae pgrsics” 4 
basis of equal weights at equal densities. eters, it would be necessary to use mate- ee ee cae oe eee Ee a. 
Sinteatinn Six oh Y : esses whereby woodpulp is subjected to— 40 ( 
garding for the moment any pos rials other than those commonly employed : 4 
‘ble ef f indivi ‘ . ; treatment with elemental chlorine in the § equ: 
sible effects of individual fiber character- in papermaking. For example, pineapple foomn of a tauld di ion oh & 
istics other than length and width, Table fibers are about 8 microns in diameter and ealidtintn den 1 a oar pF mag ’ 
5 , A 
esses are commonly employed as unit op § each 
Table 14—Comparison of Pulos a in ag multistage production of T 
leached pulps. befo 
Arithmetic Weighted Arithmetic Weighted The object of these studies was to ex f blea 
Average Average Average Average Average plore the practical implications of the ref the | 
; Fiber Fiber Fiber Fiber Fiber actions occurring during the chlorination§ 49 | 
oa Remtanat Width, Width, Length, Length, Area, of woodpulp. The reactions were con expr 
P actor mm. mm. mm. mm. sq. mm. oo with reference to the integration B sym, 
Pine, ef the chlorination stage in the bleaching § obta; 
kraft 1.30 0.034 0.036 1.17 1.74 0.0413 a we man 
Spruce, The fibrous raw materials employed in § cent; 
; kraft 1.27 0.026 0.029 0.81 1.17 0.0231 these bleaching studies included two rep B basis 
pice B om resentative commercial pulps; one a sul’ tite, 
os ite .25 0.030 0.043 0.60 2.05 0.0230 phate pulp having a chlorine demand of Th 
8.70% chlorine, the other, a sulphite pulp 
lint t . : e , Pp P and | 
P nters 00 0.027 0.028 1.25 1.61 0.034 having a chlorine demand of 6.17% chlo s 
pruce, requi 
alpha 1.00 0.024 0.025 0.75 1.16 0.0185 rte TAP 
New Zealand f the f 
flax, soda 0.92 0.013 0.013 1.20 1.63 0.0158 (1) Whitemarsh Research Laboratories, § Perse 
(2) Pulp and Paper Technologist, Penn- § y,. 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ‘ 
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Semibleached sulphate pulps were pre- 
pared by methods which differed from each 
other with respect to the distribution of 
chlorine in the chlorination stages, the 
manner of effecting the chlorination, and 
the sequence of the chlorination and alka- 
line extraction stages. Fully bleached 
pulps were produced, when needed, by 
further processing which consisted of 
two successive hypochlorite stages and a 
final acidification stage using sulphur 
dioxide in all cases. The following con- 
ditions were common to all procedures 
where the stages noted were applied: 

1. Chlorination Stages; 3% consistency, 
room temperature, (25 C.) 


2. ist Alkaline Stage; 10% consistency, 
60 C., 1 hour, 2% NaOH. 

3. 2nd Alkaline Stage; 10% consistency, 
40 C., 1 hour, 1% NaOH. 

4. lst Hypochlorite Stage; 10% con- 
sistency, room temperature, (25 C.). Cal- 
cium hypochlorite added equal to 75% 
of the chlorine demand of the pulp enter- 
ing this stage, available chlorine allowed 
to exhaust. Where necessary NaOH was 
added for pH control. 

5. 2nd Hypochlorite Stage; 5% consis- 
tency, 40 C., calcium hypochlorite added 
equal to 100% of the chlorine demand of 
the pulp entering this stage, available 
chlorine allowed to exhaust. Where neces- 
sary NaOH was added for pH control. 

6. Acidification Stage; 3% consistency, 
room temperature (25 C.) 1 hour, 0.50 
to 0.58% SOs added. 

Bleached sulphite pulps were also pre- 
pared to explore chlsrination in a manner 
similar to that utilized in the sulphate 
bleaching studies. However, sulphite 
bleaching was not developed as extensively 
as sulphate bleaching in view of the in- 
herent ease with which sulphite pulps may 
te bleached as compared to the more com- 
plex methods requized by sulphate pulps. 
The conditions outl:ned below were com- 
mon to all sulphite pulp bleaches which 
included these stages: 

1. Chlorination Stage; 3% consistency, 
room temperature. 

2. Alkaline Stage; 3% consistency, 16 
hours, room temperature, 0.50% NaOH. 

3. Hypochlorite Stage; 5% consistency, 
40 C., 6 hours, calcium hypochlorite added 
equal to 100% of the chlorine demand of 
the pulp entering this stage. 

All pulps were water-washed between 
each stage. 

The chlorine requirement of the pulps 
before and after each stage in the several 
bleaching procedures was determined by 
the TAPPI Standard Method T 214 m- 
42, Permanganate Number of Pulp, which 
expresses results as “percentage bleach con- 
sumption as chlorine.” The value thus 
Obtained was termed the “chlorine de- 
mand” of the pulp and indicated the per- 
centage of available chlorine on a pulp 
basis in the form of chlorine or hypochlo- 
nite, required by the pulp. 

The cuprammonium viscosity of bleached 
and semibleached pulps was determined as 
tequired, using the procedure of the 
TAPPI Standard Method T 206 m-44, tor 
the preparation of the cuprammonium dis- 
Persed pulps. The viscosity measurement 
Was carried out utilizing the Hoeppler Vis- 





cosimeter, which Hisey and Brandon have 
found to be very satisfactory for this 
purpose. 

The brightness values for the bleached 
pulps were measured with the Schoenberg: 
Roth cclor instrument calibrated against 
magnesia as 100%. 

The beating characteristics of the 
bleached pulps were determined by TAPPI 
Standard Method T 200 m-45, Laboratory 
Processing of Pulp (Beater Method). 
Freeness during beating was followed by 
the use of the Williams Model B freenes» 
tester. Sheets of standard TAPPI basis 
weight (60 gram per sq. m.) were pre- 
pared and conditioned by standard meth- 
ods and the strength properties of the 
sheets evaluated by TAPPI Standard 
Methods T 403 m-45, Bursting Strength 
of Paper, T 414 m-42, Internal Tearing 
Resistance of Paper, and T 423 m-45, 


Folding Endurance of Paper, using the 
M.I1.T. type of apparatus. 

The optimum amount of chlorine to be 
introduced in the chlorination stage was 
ascertained by adding 20, 40, 60, and 80% 
of the chlorine demand of the raw pulp to 
portions of sulphate pulp and allowing the 
chlorine to exhaust, so that the minimum 
amount of chlorine necescary for chlorina- 
tion as well as for full bleaching might be 
established. The chlorination was suc- 
cessively followed by alkaline extraction, 
two hypochlorite stages, and acidification 
with SOz. 

Sulphite pulp was treated in a manner 
similar to the sulphate pulp with 20, 4), 
60, and 80% of the chlorine demand 
added ‘n the chlorination stage. The 
chlorination stage was followed by an alkz- 
line extraction and a single hypochlorite 
stage. 








Warren engineers’ constant research and field study of actual operating 
conditions have resulted in the Warren Type L Liquor Pumps. . . pumps 
designed and built to handle hot and corrosive liquors with a minimum of 


operating and maintenance expense. 


Let's look into 
ihe construction features: 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION ... The case is 


secured and su on heavy pedestal 
bearing case. is allows the casing to be 
tumed to get any desired position of 


discharge opening. 


ACCESSIBILITY . . . To remove the rotating 
member, it is not necessary to break a joint 
in either suction or discharge line or to 
move the motor. 


SHAFT . . . Extra heavy, non-vibrating and 
non-deflecting shaft means long service 
under severe operating conditions. 


STUFFING BOX... Extra long, with large 
water chamber for effective water cooling. 
Impeller keeps the pressure on the box 
cally the same as at su-tior inlet. 
ited two-piece gland with generous space 
between box. and bearing facilitates 
packing. 
BEARINGS .. . The ball bearings are extra 


la ge and are arranged for either oil or 
grease lubrication. 


These features of sound design and sturdy construction ... plus many others . . . are 
the basis of the dependable, long-range economy of the Warren Type L Pump. 


Warren engineers will be glad to give you complete information 





WARREN PUMPS © 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC., Warren, Massachusetts 
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It was apparent that, when considering 
the chlorination stage as an integral por- 
tion of a bleaching process, there was an 
optimum degree to which chlorination 
might be extended, but not surpassed. 

Comparison of the chlorination of sul- 
phate and sulphite pulps with respect to 
the quantities of bleachable materials re- 
moved by given proportions of the chlo- 
rine demand showed that chlorination with 
60% of the chlorine demand had removed 
79.8% of the bleachable material in the 
case of sulphite pulp but only 59.5% of 
the bleachable material of the sulphate 
pulp. It was considered that the lower 
removal of the bleachable material in the 
case of the sulphate pulp might have re- 
sulted from the physical distribution of 
the lignin in the fiber as described by the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry and by Lewis. 
This suggested that if the pulp were sub- 
jected to two chlorinations with an inter- 
mediate wash to remove soluble products, 
a higher chlorination efficiency might be 
obtained. 

Sulphate pulp was accordingly chlori- 
nated in two stages utilizing a total of 60% 
of the chlorine demand (5.22% Cle) as 
an equitable amount for initial exploration 
of this type of procedure. In order that 
the optimum distribution of chlorine be- 
tween the two stages might be established, 
portions of pulp were treated in the first 
chlorination, with 20, 40, 60 and 80% 
of the total chlorine provided, the balance 
of the chlorine being added in the second 
chlorination stage. The pulp was given 
the standard alkali, extraction after the 
second chlorination. The data for these 
pulps showed that, as increasing amounts 
of chlorine were added in the first stage, 
increased removal of bleachable material 
was accomplished in the first stage and 
further purification was obtained through 
the second chlorination. However, the 
differences between the several pulps di- 
minished after the second chlorination and 
all the pulps were identical after the 
caustic extraction. 

The data also showed that, insofar as 
chlorination was concerned, introduction 
of 60% of the chlorine demand in two 
stages with intermediate washing was more 
effective than the addition of a like amount 
of chlorine in a single stage. Thus pulp 
from the single-stage chlorination possessed 
a chlorine demand of 3.52% chlorine 
while pulps from the two-stage chlorina- 
tions had chlorine demands of 2.10 to 
2.68% chlorine, depending on the propor- 
tioning of the chlorine between the stages. 
But, after alkaline treatment, pulps from 
the single- and two-stage chlorinations ap- 
proached each other and possessed chlo- 
rine demands of 1.97% chlorine and 1.76 
chlorine respectively. 

The two-stage chlorination procedure 
was modified by the insertion of an alka- 
line extraction stage between, rather than 
after, the two chlorination stages. It was 
expected that the materials rendered poten- 
tially alkali soluble by the first chlorination 
might be removed to allow the second 
chlorination to function more thoroughly. 

Sulphate pulps were chlorinated as be- 
fore using a total of 60% of the chlo- 
rine demand (5.22% chlorine) in the 
two stages with the introduction of 20, 
40, 60 and 80% of this total in the first 
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GRADES OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
AFFECTED BY TARIFF REDUCTIONS AT GENEVA 





Rate as Fixed 
Grade Rate Under Act of by Later Trade Rate Fixed by 1947 
1930 Agreements Geneva Agreements 








PARAGRAPH 1401 





Uncoated peeves commonly i 


4c per Ib. and 10% 


1/5c per Ib. and 5% 


1/5e per lb. and 5% 
(ee pe (Bound at present 























commercial known as 
paper and + uncoated printing rate) 
papers not specially provided for, 
not including cover paper 
PARAGRAPH 1402 
Pulpboard in rolls for use in the 10% 5% 5% (Bound at present 
manufacture of Wallboard rate ) 
Leather board or compress leather 10% asee 10% |Bound at present 
rate) 
Sheathing paper, roofing paper, 10% 10% (Bound) 5% 
deadening felt, sheathing felt, 
roofing felt, or felt roofing 
whether or not saturated or 
coated 
PARAGRAPH 1403 
Manufactures of pulp not spe- 30% 15% 


cially provided for 





PARAGRAPH 1404 





Papers commonly or commercially 
known as tissue paper weighing 
uot over 6 Ib. per ream 20x30— 


6c per lb. and 20% 


3c per lb. and 10% 3e per Ib. and 10% 





weighing 6-10 Ib. 


5c per lb. and 15% 


2%6c per lb. and 74% 2%ec per lb. and 74% 





Stereotype paper under 6 lb. per 
ream valued at l5c per lb. or 
over 


6c per lb. and 20% 


4c per lb. and 15% 3c per lb. and 10% 





Stereotype paper 6-10 ib. per 
ream valued at 15c per Ib. or over 


5e per Ib. and 15% 


4c per lb. and 10% 2%c per lb. and 74% 





Condenser paper under 6 Ib. per 
ream valued at l15c per Ib. or 


5c per Ib. and 15% 


3c per Ib. and 10% 





over 
Condenser paper 6-10 lb. per ream 5c per |b. and 15% 2c per lb. and 74% 
valued at 15c per lb. or over 





Carbon paper under 6 Ib. per 
ream valued at 15c per Ib. or over 


6c per Ib. and 20% 


4c per lb. and 15% se per Ib. and 10% 





Carbon paper 6-10 Ib. per ream 
valued 15c per lb. ar over 


Se per Ib. and 15% 


4c per lb. and 10% 2c per Ib. and 74% 





Pottery r under lb. per 
ream valeel at 15c per tb. or over 


6c per lb. and 20% 


4c per lb. and 15% 3e per lb. and 10% 





Pottery paper 6-10 Ib. per ream 
valued at toe per Ib. or over 


5c per lb. and 15% 


4c per Ib. and 10% 2c per ib. and 74% 





India and Bible Per under 6 > 
per ream value t 15¢ per Ib. 
or over 


6c per Ib. and 20% 


3c per Ib. and 10% 





India and Bible paper 6-10 Ib. per 
ream valued at 15c per lb. or over 


Se per Ib. and 15% 


oow 2c per lb. and 74% 





India and Bible paper 10-20% Ib. 
per ream 


4c per Ib. and 15% 


2c per lb. and 10% 2c per Ib. and 5% 





Crepe r valued at not more 
than. 12%c per Ib. 


6c per lb. and 15% 


3c per Ib. and 74% 1% per Ib. and 34%% 





Valued at more than 12%c per lb. 


6c per Ib. and 15% 


3c per lb. and 74% 





ager wadding and pulp wadding 
- manufactures of such wad- 
ng 


6c per Ib. and 15% 


3c per Ib. and 74% 








stage and the balance in the second stage. 
The pulp was treated with the standard 
alkaline extraction procedure between the 
two chlorinations. Data for these pulps 
showed increasing removal of bleachable 
materials in the first chlorination stage 
with the increase in the quantities of 
chlorine added. Further purification was 
accomplished by the alkali stage as well 
as by the second chlorination stage. The 
placement of the alkali stage between 
rather than after the two chlorination 
stages produced pulps of lower chlorine 
demand. 

The point of optimum chlorination rep- 
resented an addition in the first chlorina- 
tion stage of 66.6% of the total chlorine 
added. The optimum for the first chlo- 
rination was accordingly equivalent to 40% 
of the chlorine demand of the raw pulp, 
thus substantiating the value determined 
in the studies of the single-stage chlorina- 
tion bleaching. This optimum was also ap- 
parently valid for a two-stage chlorination 
with an intermediate alkali extraction. 

The slow absorption of chlorine after 
the alkali stage suggested that the reaction 
occurring was one of oxidation rather than 
chlorination, and that the alkali stage 
might have removed materials capable of 
being chlorinated. The concept of an 


| 


oxidation rather than a chlorination reac | 


tion was supported by the viscosity values 


for the semibleached pulps, for as the | 


amounts of chlorine introduced in the sec’ 
ond chlorination stage decreased, and thus 
decreased the opportunities for oxidative 
reaction, the viscosity values for the pulps 
showed a general increase and indicated a 
decrease in pulp degradation. 

The possibility that oxidation occurred 
in the second chlorination of the chlorina 
tion-alkali-chlorination process was further 
investigated by substituting hypochlorite 
for the second chlorination to effect a 
chlorination-alkali-hypochlorite procedure. 

The chlorine demand of the semi 
bleached pulps indicated that chlorine 
might be substituted by hypochlorite inso- 
far as the reactions removing bleachable 
materials were concerned under the con 
ditions practiced. 

It was conceived that the chlorination 
of raw pulp might be advantageously initi- 
ated by the use of incompletely exhausted 
chlorine-containing liquors recoverable 
from a subsequent chlorination stage. The 
feasibility of the proposed method was 
first explored by returning liquors from 
an incompletely exhausted chlorination to 
a “threshold” stage without any other steps 
intervening between the chlorinations. 
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GRADES OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 


AFFECTED BY TARIFF REDUCTIONS AT GENEVA 





—_—_— 


Grade 


Rate Under Act of 
1930 


Rate as Fixed 
by Later Trade 
Agreements 


Rate Fixed by 1947 
Geneva Agreements 











PARAGRAPH 


1405 





r with coated surface or sur- 
on not specially provided for 


Se per Ib. and 15% 


2'ec per lb. and 7%% 





Fancy coated papers with metal 
coating 


4c per lb. and 20% 


4%c per Ib. and 10% 





Simplex Decalcomania paper not 
printed 


Se per Ib. and 10% 
» 


2%c per Ib. and 10% 


1\c per Ib. and 5% 





Papers with paraffine or wax 


coated surface or surfaces 


8c per Ib. and 15% 


1 ec per Ib. and 10% 





Vegetable Parchment paper 


3c per lb. and 15% 


2c per Ib. and 10% 


lc per Ib. and 5% 





Plain Basic Photo paper for blue 
or brown. prints 


20% 


10% 







































































Tusensitized basic paper for pho- 5% 5% (Bound under 
tography present rate) 
PARAGRAPH 1407 
Writing Paper 3c per Ib. and 15% 1%c per 1b. and 7% % 
Bond 3c per Ib. and 15% lic per lb. and 74% 
Ledger 3c per Ib. and 15% 1%c per Ib. and 74% 
Manifoid 3c per lb. and 15% lec per lb. and 7% % 
Japan 3c per Ib. and 15% 1c per Ib. and 7% % 
Writing paper in sheets less than 3c per lb. & 15% plus 1c per Ib. and 10% 
110 square in. 5% cumulative duty ; 
Writing and Similar papers, dec- 3c per lb. and 25% 1c per lb. and 124% 
orated, ruled, etc. 
Bristol Board valued at not over 3c per lb. and 15% 2c per Ib. and 10% 1c per Ib. and 5% 
lie per Ib. 
a at 15% per lb. or 3c per lb. and 15% 1c per lb. and 7% % 
over 
Drawing paper valued at 40c per 3c per lb. and 15% 2c per Ib. and 10% lec per lb. and 5% 
ib. or more 
Handmade paper valued at not 3c per lb. and 25% 1%c per lb. and 12%% 
over 50c per ib., ruled 
not ruled 3c per Ib. and 15% ates 1%c per lb. and 74% 
Same La a at 50c per Ib. or 3e per lb. and 20% 2c per lb. and 20% 1%c per Ib. and 12%% 
over, ru 
not ruled 3c per lb. and 20% 2c per Ib. and 10% 1c per lb. and 74% 
Papeteries 40% 30% 15% 
PARAGRAPH 1409 
Hanging Paper Raw stock 10% 7%% 7%% (Bound at 
present rate) 
Straw Board (9 point) 30% 15% 74% 
Blotting Paper 30% 15% 7% % 
Filtering paper valued at less 5c per lb. and 15% ecee 
than 75c per Ib. ” , ya tb | 
rate) 
Valued at 75c or more Se per Ib. and 15% 2%c per Ib. and 7%4% 2c per Ib. and 744% 


(Bound at present 
rate) 






































Cover Paper 30% 15% 

Stencil Paper unmounted 30% e0se 15% 
PARAGRAPH 1413 

Paper and paperboard cut into 30% apne 15% 

shape 

Paper and paperboard vat-lined, 30% $14.50 per ton, not $7.50 per ton, but not 

ete, less than 15% or more less than 7%% or 

than 30% more than 15% 

Vat-lined pulp board, etc.. for 30% 15% 10% 

use in manufacture of wall board 

Press Board 30% 15% 

Test or Container boards of 20% 10% 

bursting strength of over 60 lbs. 
PARAGRAPH 1552 

Cigarette Paper 60% 45% 30% 
PARAGRAPH 1772 

Standard Newsprint Paper Free Free (Bound) 


Free (Bound on free 
list) 





(This table prepared by the Import Committee of the Paper Industry and published here with full 


permission.) 





The point at which chlorination might 
best be terminated was determined by 
chlorinating sulphate pulp with 60 per 
cent of its chlorine demand (5.22% Cls) 
and following the rate of absorption of 
the chlorine by the pulp. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the chlorine was absorbed in 
five minutes. 

Sulphate pulp was treated with 60% of 
the chlorine demand of the raw pulp and 
the reaction allowed to progress for five 
minutes. The pulp was then filtered off 
and the chlorine containing filtrate imme- 
diately transferred to a like portion of 
fresh pulp which was subsequently washed 
and chlorinated with the major quantity 
of fresh chlorine as before. No savings 
other than time were realized when em- 
ploying this threshold chlorination. 

In contrast to these findings were the 
results obtained when sulphite pulp was 
subjected to threshold chlorination in a 
manner similar to the procedure for sul- 
phate pulp. However, the quantity of 
fresh chlorine added to the sulphite pulp 
was adjusted so that pulps of uniform 
chlorine demand would result from the 
standard chlorination or the threshold 
chlorination, thus permitting evaluation of 
chlorine savings. 


The threshold chlorination of sulphite 
pulp was compared to a two-stage chlorina- 
tion procedure which was identical except 
that the second chlorination was allowed 
to proceed to exhaustion. A slight advan- 
tage regarding the chlorine demand of the 
pulp after the chlorinations was indicated 
in favor of the two stage chlorination. 
This advantage was not held after the 
caustic stage, and the final pulp Was not as 
bright as that from the threshold method, 
which also had a somewhat higher viscosity 
value. 


Sulphate and sulphite pulps were treated 
with sufficient hydrochloric acid to reduce 
the pH of the system to pH 2 to 3 before 
chlorinating with 60% of the chlorine 
demand of the respective pulps. 

In the case of the sulphite pulp, primary 
adjustment of pH was also realized by the 
addition of chlorinated liquors from a pre- 
vious chlorination. Acidification to pH 2 to 
3 prior to chlorination appeared to offer 
no improvement over straight chlorination 
with respect to the chlorine demand of the 
pulps after both the chlorination and alka- 
line extraction stages. 
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It was observed that, where chlorinated 
liquors were employed as the acidifying 
agent prior to the chlorination, the chlo- 
rination was not as effective as in the 
cases where hydrochloric acid or no acidi- 
fying agent had been utilized. Chlorinated 
liquors were accordingly further chlo- 
rinated in the absence of pulp fibers. Sul- 
phite pulp was chlorinated with 60% of 
its chlorine demand (3.70% chlorine) and 
allowed to exhaust, then filtered. The 
fiber free liquor was again treated with 
fresh chlorine and the residual chlorine 
determined at intervals. The acidification 
of a pulp slurry with chlorinated liquors 
prior to chlorination apparently established 
conditions leading to a competition for 
chlorine between the chlorinated liquors 
and fresh pulp with the resultant detri- 
ment to the substantial chlorination of the 
pulp. 

Sulphate pulp bleaching by the process 
consisting of chlorination, alkali, chlorina- 
tion, hypochlorite, hypochlorite, SOz stages 
still afforded unexplored opportunities tor 
recycling chlorine-containing liquors by 
the summary termination of the second 
chlorination stage to avoid prolonged re- 
action times, attendant oxidative reactions, 
and loss of unconsumed chemical. The 
unexhausted chlorine from the second stage 
might be returned to pretreat the pulp 
prior to the main chlorination stage, re- 
sulting in a three-stage chlorination 
method. 

One per cent chlorine was added in the 
first chlorination stage of a process in- 
cluding subsequent second chlorination 
stage, alkaline extraction, third chlorina- 
tion, and alkaline extraction stages. The 
second chlorination, and the first alkali 
stages followed the usual routine. The 
third chlorination, however, was allowed 
to continue for only 5 minutes with varied 
quantities of chlorine introduced to de- 
termine the input required to permit re- 
covery of 1.0% chlorine. The second 
alkaline stage was added to investigate 
the necessity for this stage. The resultant 
data indicated that the addition of 1.74% 
chlorine in the third chlorination stage 
was sufficient to yield after 5 minutes ca. 
1.0% chlorine which could be returned to 
the first chlorination stage. Employment 
of a second caustic stage after the third 
chlorination stage did not appear to offer 
additional purification of the pulp com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of time 
and processing charges incurred. 

The findings of the preliminary tests 
were applied in a series of full bleaches 
typified by three chlorination stages in 
which 1.0% chlorine was added in the 
first stage, the bulk of the chlorine (3.48% 
chlorine) was utilized in a normal manner 
in the second stage, and 1.74% chlorine 
was introduced im the third chlorination 
stage, which was interrupted after 5 min- 
utes at the point of substantially complete 
chlorination with about 1.0% chlorine 
residual. Normal procedure consisted of 
successive chlorination, chlorination, alka- 
line extraction, chlorination, hypochlorite, 
hypochlorite, acidification stages. In the 
first run, fresh chlorine was added in the 
first chlorination stage since no liquors 
were available for recycling from the third 
chlorination stage. Liquors containing ca. 
1.0% chlorine were withdrawn from the 
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third chlorination stage of this bleach in 
the prescribed manner and used to treat 
another sample of raw pulp in its first 
chlorination stage. In addition, a further 
batch was prepared with fresh chlorine in 
the first chlorination stage, but with a sec- 
ond alkali stage after the third chlorina- 
tion stage. Pulps with fresh chlorine or 
recycled chlorine liquor in the first chlo- 
rination stage appeared to be essentially 
similar, so that no deleterious action re- 
sulted from recycling the chlorine contain- 
ing liquors. However, the addition of a 
second alkali stage appeared to furnish 
some benefits, notably regarding final 
brightness, in contradiction to all previous 
indications. 

The beating characteristics and strength 
properties of sulphate pulps representing 
the various types of bleaching procedures 
were determined for the complete evalua- 
tion of the effects of bleaching. 

Comparison of the freeness of the pulps 
under beating showed the pulp from the 
three-stage chlorination process to be a 
little more resistant to beating than the 
pulp from the two-stage chlorination, 
which was in turn more resistant to beat- 
ing than the pulp from the single-stage 
chlorination. The. unbleached pulp was, 
as might be expected, the most resistant to 
beating. 

The development of bursting strength 
was at first similar for all the bleached 
pulps. The pulp from the three-stage 
chlorination method possessed slightly 
higher final bursting strength than the 
other pulps, with the pulp from the single- 
stage chlorination excelling somewhat over 
that made by the two-stage chlorination. 
All pulps appeared to be finally about 
equal to the unbleached pulps. 

The tearing resistance of the pulp from 
the two-stage chlorination procedure may 
have exhibited, in general, some small ad- 
vantage over the pulp from the three-stage 
chlorination method, and both were better 
than the product of the single-stage chlo- 
rination process. 

While the data representing the folding 
endurance of the pulps were a little more 
difficult to interpret, pulps from the three- 
stage chlorination and the single-stage chlo- 
rination procedures seemed to exhibit com- 
parable folding endurance during the 
earlier and later periods of beating, and 
were superior to the pulp yielded by the 
two-stage chlorination. The folding endur- 
ance of the unbleached pulp developed 
slowly but the final value was about the 
same as the maximum indicated. 

The small differences between the sev- 
eral pulps pointed out should not obscure 
the general result that the beating and 
strength characteristics of the bleached 
pulps, regardless of the procedure used in 
bleaching, were quite close to each other 
and to the unbleached pulp. For practical 
purposes, no one pulp appeared to hold a 
consistent and marked advantage over 
another. 

The viscosity values of the series of 
sulphate pulps representing the several 
bleaching procedures varied within the 
limits of 16.4 to 19.3 cP, a narrow range 
which indicated little or no practical ad- 
vantage for any particular method of 
bleaching with respeet to this property. 

There appeared to be no significant dif- 


ference between the final brightness of the 
pulps from the various bleaching methods. 

The cost of the chemicals consumed in 
the chlorination, alkali, and hypochlorite 


stages of the representative sulphate 
bleaches was calculated. The results indi- 
cated that a saving of $0.68 per ton, or 
14.7% of the cost of the chemicals, might 
be realized when employing a three-stage 
chlorination process with recycled liquors 
instead of a single-stage chlorination pro. 
cedure. The inclusion of a second alkali 
stage between the second: or third-chlorina- 
tion stage and the first hypochlorite stage 
did not appear to be economically advan- 
tageous. The two-stage chlorination meth- 
od was only slightly more expensive than 
the three-stage chlorination method with 
recycled liquors, although there were in: 
dications that the two-stage chlorination 
might produce a pulp of somewhat lower 
brightness. 

These studies have indicated that the 
chlorination reaction itself appears to be 
substantially completed in a short time, of 
the order of 5 minutes, after the initiation 
of the chlorination stage. A slow reaction 
then appears to set in during the remainder 
of the chlorination stage. 

This investigation has further indicated 
that the bleaching of wood pulp may be 
best accomplished by chlorinating only to 
an optimum limit which is characteristic 
of the bleaching procedure employed and 
is dependent upon the properties of the 
pulp such as those relating to the cooking 
procedure and the chlorine demand of the 
pulp. The limits to which the pulp might 
be chlorinated by the several bleaching 
procedures appeared to fall within a nar 
row range, when integrating the chlorina 
tion with the bleaching procedure as a 
whole. 

Chlorination beyond the optimum de: 
gree has achieved no improvement by 
itself nor have any potential benefits been 
realized in the succeeding stages, notably 
the alkali extraction stage. This has been 
exemplified by the single-stage chlorination 
bleaching of sulphate and sulphite pulps 
where uneconomic operation again resulted 
from utilization of quantities of chlorine 
greater than the optima. In a two-stage 
chlorination bleaching procedure the quan- 
tity of chlorine which might be introduced 
in the second chlorination stage was gov 
erned by consideration of the limited ex 
tent to which chlorination appeared to 
progress as well as by such practical factors 
as operating time and loss of unconsumed 
chemical. These considerations have been 
eliminated, however, in the threshold chlo- 
rination method embodied in a two-stage 
chlorination method for sulphite and a 
three-stage chlorination method for sul 
phate in which chlorine containing liquors 
are recycled from the last to the first 
chlorination stage. 

The over-all trend has been toward more 
effective utilization of chlorine in 
multichlorination methods with a limited 
increase in the extent of chlorination be- 
yond that applied in the single-stage chlo 
rination. The more effective use of chlo 
rine has been reflected primarily in the cost 
of the chemicals for bleaching of sulphate 
pulp. This cost has decreased as 
amount of elemental chlorine introduced 
has increased, although the total quantity 
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of chlorine required in the form of chlorine 
and hypochlorite has remained substan- 
tially constant when producing pulps of 
comparable brightness and physical charac- 
teristics. 


White Water Clarification by 
Means of the Marx Filter 


CLYDE A. BENSON’, HAROLD E. 
BRAKEWOOD’ 


A Marx filter consists primarily of two 
large steel plate cones, one inside the 
other, with a space between them. The 
inner cone is truncated. There is also a 
small cone-shaped receiving well at the 
top and an inverted deaeration cone di- 
rectly under the receiving well. There 
are no moving parts. 

Before installing the Marx filter it is 
important to determine the volume of 
white water to be clarified, the concentra- 
tion of suspended solids, and the rate of 
settling of the solids. This should pref- 
erably be done by installing a weir, ac- 
cording to TAPPI standards, in the mill 
tail race; a continuous liquid level re- 
corder; a continuous sampling device; and 
a continuous temperature recorder. Daily 
composite samples of the white water 
should be analyzed for concentration of 
suspended solids and for rate of settling. 
From this data the proper size of filter to 





() Associated with Arno W. Nickerson, 
Consulting Engineer; (#) Chemist, Na- 
tional Folding Box Company, Inc. 


be installed can be determined approxi- 


mately. 

The Marx filter originated in England, 
the inventor being Robert Joseph Marx, 
of London. The invention consisted es- 
sentially in mechanically removing the air 
bubbles from the solid particles to which 
they adhere by causing the liquid to fall 
from a height, in the form of a thin film 
tending to divide up into separate drops, 
on to a hard surface (deaeration cone) 
prior to its entry into a container in which 
the solid matter spread over such surface 
by the division of the drops, is collected 
by settling down at its own proper spe- 
cific gravity while the liquid flows out by 
the convenient outlets. 

One board mill in which this filter has 
been installed is the Robertson Paper Box 
Co., Montville, Conn. This plant is lo- 
cated on the Oxoboxo River about 3 miles 
above its confluence with the Thames 
River. For many years, white water ef- 
fluent from this one 6-cylinder machine, 
trimming 65 in., had been dumped into 








TABLE 1 
Suspended Solids 

___——1b./M gal. 

To From % Re- 

Filter Filter moval 
September .. 5.13 0.68 84.9 
October ... 4.84 0.50 88.1 
November .. 5.09 0.29 93.8 
December .. 4.75 0.32 92.3 
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the Oxoboxo without restriction. Sus- 
pended solids at the rate of about § Ib. 
per minute, or 7,200 lb. per day, were a 
source of stream pollution. About 2 years 
ago, a request was sent to the State au- 
thorities, demanding that steps be taken to 
improve this condition. As a result, the 
State Water Commission placed this re- 
sponsibility directly in the hands of Rob- 
ertson Paper Box Co. and it was under- 
stood that the results would be consid- 
ered satisfactory if -the effluent to the 
stream contained no more than 0.5 lb. 
of suspended solids per 1,000 gallons. 

After due consideration, it was decided 
that this could be accomplished econom- 
ically by collecting all the board mill 
white water at one point, passing it 
through a Marx filter, and recirculating it 
through exchange heaters to a storage tank 
supplying the beater room. The sus- 
pended solids would be continuously 
removed from the bottom of the filter and 
emptied into the filler stock breaker beater. 
The volume of effluent to the stream 
would be reduced from 100 gpm to the 
volume of fresh water added through 
shower heads, and the content of sus- 
pended solids in the effluent would be 
reduced from § Ib. to 0.5 Ib. per 1000 
gallons. 

New showers were installed on the 
cylinder machine to reduce the fresh 
water usage. There are now eleven 
showers delivering a total of 242 gpm. 
Assuming no other fresh water usage and 
drier evaporation amounting to 11 gpm, 
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this leaves 231 gpm of effluent to flow 
into the stream. 

The white water overflowing from the 
top liner vat is now kept separate from 
the filler white water and pumped through 
an exchange heater to the two 950-gal- 
lon tanks, which act as storage for fur- 
nishing the top liner beater, for jordan, 
screen, and head box dilution. 

All other water from the mill is deliv- 
ered to a 4,000-gallon tank from which it 
is pumped to the top of the Marx filter. 
The pump is direct driven by a 15-hp. 
motor. The average volume passing 
through the filter amounts to 1,000 gpm. 
The capacity of the filter is 79,000 gal- 
lons which means a detention time of 79 
minutes. 

The results of operation of the Marx 
filter at the Robertson Paper Box plant 
for the last 4 months of 1946 are shown 
in Table 1. 

In addition to the alleviation of stream 
pollution which has been effected by the 
filter operation, there were substantial 
savings from the reduction of fiber and 
heat losses. 

The figures shown in Table 2 are be- 
lieved to be conservative. Operation costs, 
except for power, are practically nil since 
no chemicals are used and maintenance is 
of small consequence. No extra labor is 
involved in the normal operation of this 
filter. 

At the mill of National Folding Box 
Co., Inc., New Haven, Connecticut, there 
are two board machines, one 6-cylinder 
trimming 122 in. and one 7-cylinder trim- 
ming 132 in. No basement exists under 


these machines, there being only relatively 
shallow pits under the wet end sections. 
All water (i. e., from the felt showers, 
from all vats, from the press section, and 
from floor drains) collects in the machine 
pits which are interconnected—and is 
pumped to a Marx filter system. This 
system consists of two filters, one with a 
holding capacity of 96,000 gal., which 
was installed in 1933, and the other with 
a holding capacity of 130,000 gal. in- 
stalled in 1945. 

All liquid wastes from the beater room 
section of the mill which cannot be imme- 
diately reused in the filler stock prepara- 
tion equipment, after being screened for 
removal of rags, strings, and similar gross 
trash, are also pumped to the system. All 
sewer outlets are closed (except the one 
discharging excess clarified water from the 
filter system) and the net effect is that no 
waste water can leave the mill without 
first passing through the filter and being 
acceptably clarified. 

Oil filters are placed at strategic points 
to remove and collect all iubricating oil 
which may be present and the water is 
chlorinated just prior to delivery to the 
system. 

All concentrated effluent from the bot- 
tom of the system is reused for filler and 
back liner furnish plus jordan and stuff 
box dilution. The clarified top discharge 
from the filter is used for felt and cylinder 
shower supplies and the balance is dis- 
charged in waste. Plans are under way 
to utilize more of this clarified water for 
furnish and dilution purposes. 

Average figures compiled at the Na- 











TABLE 2 
Savings per Day 
Fiber 4.5 lb./min. @$20.00 per ton............... $ 64.80 
Heat 1000 gpm 10 deg. rise (average for year) steam 
eb reer errr ee 69.30 
$134.10 $134.10 
Less: Extra power for pumps, 30 hp. @ $90/hp. year........ $ 9.00 
Amortization 10% of $27,500, 300 days per year...... 9.17 
I a Ce elias aicin we 20% wil dhidernee eh enn eae 4.58 
GW sil ef 6G-scas ka wue  eheeee ae bin ees cs 2.00 
$24.75 24.75 
ON ioe 55 Sk WS AE nk Hn oo hws tae $109.35 
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tional Folding Box Company from nearly 
14 years continuous operation of one 
Marx filter show the following: 


eo ae rere 2.7 Ib. per M gal. 
Effluent—bottom, 
CDs Sakae eewads 5.1 Ib. per M gal. 


Effluent ton, clarified.. 0.26 Ib. per M gal. 
Fiber removal, 

per cent .....-+6- 90.3 

Acknowledgment—The authors wish to 
express their appreciation to the Robert- 
son Paper Box Company and National 
Folding Box Company, Inc., for permis 
sion to publish their results covering the 
operation of the Marx filter. 


Chlorite Bleaching of Southern 
Pine Kraft Pulp 


W. P. LAWRENCE, Research Engineer 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 


Shortly after sodium chlorite was made 
available on commercial scale by the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, laboratory in- 
vestigations were made of its applicability 
to southern pine kraft pulp. Because of 
the relatively high cost of sodium chlorite, 
its utilization was limited in scope to a 
finishing bleach treatment of pulp pre- 
viously bleached to G. E. brightness 60 
to 70 by conventional methods. The ob- 
jective sought was a pine kraft pulp of 
G. E. brightness 80 to 84, with a sub- 
stantial retention of strength properties 
of the original pulp. 

It has been pointed out in the litera- 
ture (Taylor, M. C., White, J. F., Vin- 
cent, G. P., and Cunningham, G. L., Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 32, No. 7: 899-903, July, 
1940) (Taylor, M. C., White, J. F., and 
Vincent, G. P., Tech. Assoc. Papers 23: 
251-256, 1940) that sodium chlorite as 
such is relatively inert, but may be “acti- 
vated,” whereupon chlorine dioxide is 
liberated. This “activation” may be 
brought about readily by one of three 
agents, namely, acid, hypochlorite ion in 
alkaline medium, and chlorine. The first 
two of these three were deemed most 
suitable for pulp bleaching applications, 
and laboratory comparisons of the acid 
and hypochlorite types of activation were 
made on several occasions. The acid type 
of activation appeared to give the most 
consistently good results, but alkaline hy- 
pochlorite activation under proper condi- 
tions nevertheless gave quite favorable 
results. , 
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In view of the favorable results obtained 
with alkaline chlorite, and the advantage 
it afforded in simplicity of application to 
existing equipment from the standpoint of 
corrosion, subsequent experimental studies 
were further limited to alkaline chlorite 
bleaching of previously dried kraft pulp. 

The established, preferred technique of 
alkaline chlorite bleaching is to add first 
the desired amount of chlorite, equivalent 
to perhaps 0.5% available chlorine, basis 
pulp. After this is thoroughly mixed, and 
temperature and pH have been adjusted 
while the chlorite is still inert, calcium or 
sodium hypochlorite then is added, in 
amount perhaps equivalent to 1.0% avail- 
able chlorine, basis pulp, making a total 
of 1.5% available chlorine. The bleaching 
action begins immediately upon the addi- 
tion of hypochlorite, and is carried out 
for about 2 hours in the neighborhood 
of 5% consistency, 110 Fahr., and pH 
8.5 to 9. 

In a study of the time factor, it was 
found that the brightness gain was very 
rapid at the outset, and then levelled off. 
In one instance, the brightness after 1.5 
hours was 80.0, while at 3 hours it was 
83.0. In the pH range mentioned, higher 
alkalinity produced slightly better bright- 
ness, as for example brightness 81.0 at 
pH 9.0 vs. brightness 80.6 at pH 8.0. 

The chlorite bleaching reaction seemed 
relatively immune to extraneous materials 
which have a significant effect on some 
bleaching reactions. The addition of solu- 
ble iron to the extent of 100 ppm basis 
pulp, decreased the ultimate brightness 


about 1 point, but failed to affect mate- 


rially the rate of consumption of chlorite. — 


The addition of a substantial amount of 
sodium peroxide had no effect on the rate 
of chlorite consumption nor on the ulti- 
mate brightness. 

The preservation of pulp strength char- 
acteristics on bleaching with chlorite has 
been attributed to its lower oxidation po- 
tential. This characteristic is supposed to 
hold true even when hypochlorite is pres- 
ent as an activating agent, because the 
hypochlorite in theory reacts with the 
chlorite to form chlorine dioxide, in pref- 
erence to reacting with and oxidizing the 
cellulose. In order to fulfill this condition, 
it obviously is important to have the chlo- 
rite and hypochlorite consumed at ap- 
proximately the same rate, and in par- 
ticular to avoid conditions whereby the 
chlorite would be consumed first and leave 
the pulp exposed to the action of excess 
hypochlorite with its higher oxidation 
potential. 

It was found that the simultaneous rates 
of consumption of the two bleaching agents 
were affected by the proportion or ratio 
in which they were added and by pH. At 
pH 8.5, this desired, parallel consumption 
was obtained at a hypochlorite:chlorite 
ratio of something less than 2:1 and ap- 
proaching 1:1. The ratios mentioned are 
in terms of available chlorine equivalents. 
At pH 9.5, the reaction proceeded best 
at a straight 2:1 ratio of hypochlorite: 
chlorite. Under certain conditions, such 
as 1:1 ratio of the bleaching agents at pH 
9.5, practically no chlorite was consumed, 
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and the bleaching action in this instance 
was essentially that of a straight hypochlo- 
rite bleach. 

Alkaline chlorite bleaches were carried 
out for the most part at 5% pulp con- 
sistency. Parallel experiments indicated 
that bleaching at 3% consistency gave 
equal brightness values after 2 hours, gave 
approximately equal strength retention, 
and tended to retard the consumption of 
chlorite and thereby to minimize the dan- 
ger of exposing the pulp to the action of 
hypochlorite alone. 

An opportunity for applying alkaline 
chlorite as a finishing bleach was presented 
at the Hamilton, Ohio, mill. This is a 
paper mill only and receives its supply of 
pulp from outside sources, chiefly in the 
form of machine dried southern pine kraft 
from the pulp mills. By bleaching this 
pulp with chlorite at Hamilton, it was 
postulated that a pulp of 80 to 83 bright- 
ness could be produced from southern 
pine with strength characteristics compara- 
ble to those of more expensive pulps from 
outside sources. 

This premise was borne out in a gen- 
eral way in mill trials, and resulted in a 
rather extended usage of sodium chlorite 
as a finishing bleaching under these con- 
ditions. The types of pulp processed and 
the equipment and techniques employed 
were subject to considerable variation, so 
that a coherent summary of these opera- 
tions would not be feasible. An example 
will suffice to illustrate the general pro- 
cedure followed and the results obtained. 

As a matter of convenience, preliminary 
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trials were carried out in a wooden beater 
with steel tackle, and this proved to be 
generally satisfactory for this particular 
bleaching operation. The procedure was 
to charge the beater with 2,150 lb. air 
dry (1,940 lb. moisture-free) pulp of 70 
to 72 brightness, which previously had been 
machine dried at the pulp mill. After the 
beater charge was thoroughly slushed, at 
about 5% consistency, commercial sodium 
chlorite equivalent to 9.7 lb. or 0.5% 
available chlorine was added and distrib- 
uted well, in the solid form. Several min- 
utes were allowed for circulation in the 
beater to insure good distribution. Mean- 
time, direct steam was added to bring the 
charge to 110 to 115 Fahr. There was no 


bleaching action during this period since- 


unactivated chlorite is relatively inert. 
_ Next, commercial calcium hypochlorite 
equivalent to 19.4 lb. or 1.0% available 
chlorine was added slowly in solution 
form. Bleaching action was apparent im- 
mediately upon addition of the hypo- 
chlorite. 

The charge was circulated in the beater 
with the roll well off the bed-plate for 2 
to 3 hours. During the bleaching cycle 
mentioned, approximately 5 Ib. of caustic 
soda were added to keep the charge in the 
neighborhood of pH 8.5. After bleaching, 
the stock was wet lapped or vacuum 
washed, and used in the paper mill. Mod- 
erate losses of strength characteristics 
were experienced in some instances, but 
the general results in this respect were 
rather satisfactory. Brightness values in 
the range of 80 to 83 were obtained 
consistently. 

Acknowledgment 

Acknowledgment is made to the tech- 
nical service staff of Mathieson Alkali 
Works for their co-operation and numer- 
ous suggestions in the course of these 
studies. 


Progress of Poilution Abatement 
in the Tennessee Valley 


W. G. STROMQUIST 
Asst. Chief Public Health Eng. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


Stream pollution in the Tennessee River 
system originates mainly in the upper part 
of the valley with municipalities and in- 
dustries in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. These three states have taken 
action to abate present pollution and to 
prevent, so far as possible, additional pol- 
lution. Tennessee passed a stream pollu- 
tion law in 1945 and established a stream 
pollution control board which is as active 
as present limitations of personnel permit. 
In 1946 Virginia passed a pollution law 
and established a water control board 
which now is in the state of being organ- 
ized. North Carolina established a stream 
sanitation committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of state departments, munici- 
palities, and several types of industry. 
This committee has requested an appro- 
priation for making a survey so that legis- 
lation may be based on factual data. The 
National Council keeps those interested 
well informed on progress of legislation. 

The Pollution Control Board of Ten- 
nessee includes the commissioners of 
heakh, agriculture, and conservation with 
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two representatives from municipalities 
and twe from industries. The chief sani- 
tary engineer of the State Health Depart- 
ment serves as technical secretary to the 
board. The board has adopted general 
regulations which require mainly the fol- 
lowing: new construction on new plants 
must submit plans of the waste collecting 
and disposal systems for review and ap- 
proval. It will have supervision over main- 
tenance and operation by requiring records 
and reports of operation and routine sub- 
mission of samples. It will make investi- 
gations, reports, and recommendations, 
establish standards and criteria, and issue 
orders for necessary improvements. It will 
require permits to discharge sewage, indus- 
trial waste, or other waste. 

After these regulations were adopted, 
copies with application blanks were mailed 
to all known municipalities and industries 
in Tennessee. It was required that prior 
to July 1, 1946, applications for permits 
must be filed with necessary data which 
will serve as a basis for issuing of toler- 
ance permits. Such tolerance permits will 
specify needed time for necessary correc- 
tion to be completed which will be set 
by the board after investigation of the 
particular problem of the municipality or 
industry. In many cases, sufficient data 
may be included in the application to serve 
as a basis for issuing a permit rather than 
just a tolerance: permit. 

The technical personnel has started con- 
centrating its first work on the Holston 
River Basin in northeastern Tennessee. 

The policy of the board is one of co- 
operation with municipalities and indus- 
tries and to use the teeth of the law only 
in extreme cases. Many communities in 
the state have employed consulting engi- 
neers to prepare plans and apparently ex- 
pect to construct treatment plants as soon 
as possible. 

The TVA has co-operated with the 
State Pollution Board in surveys with its 
mobile laboratory. In the summer of 1946, 
an extensive survey was made of the south 
fork of the Holston River. Here sampling 
was done, not at specified points at speci- 
fied times, but with the co-operation of 
the hydraulic data division to note stream 
flow and estimate time of travel between 
points. The samples were collected at def- 
inite time intervals from the point of dis- 
charge and as nearly as possible from the 
same suction of water. 


The pollution board appointed a tech- 
nical committee which included repre- 
sentatives of interested state departments, 
a water plant operator, a representative of 
industry, and a representative of the TVA 
Stream Sanitation Staff. This committee 
developed general criteria for the defini- 
tion and control of pollution in the waters 
of Tennessee. Their report was reviewed 
by representatives of various federal 
agencies. 

Several instances can be given of co- 
operation between state agencies, TVA, 
and industry. A notable one is that of 
the Mead Paper Corporation at Harriman, 
Tennessee. This presented a rather un- 
usual problem. When the Watts Bar Dam 
was built on the Tennessee River, the 
water backed up to Clinch River and into 
the Emory River, a tributary which enters 


the Clinch 4.4 miles above its mouth. 
Norris Dam, forming a deep storage reser- 
voir, is located about 80 miles above the 
mouth of the Clinch. The town of Harri- 
man is about 13 miles above the mouth of 
the Emory with the outfall of the paper- 
board mill 11.3 and the water works in- 
take 12.8 miles above the mouth of the 
Emory. Water is discharged from the 
penstocks of the Norris Dam at an ap- 
proximately uniform temperature of 52 
Fahr. the year around. When the Norris 
hydro plant is operated in the late summer 
and fall and the cold water reaches the 
Emory River, it flows upstream at the 
bottom to the upper end of the backwater 
just above Harriman and carries paper 
mill waste and city sewage to the intake 
of the water works. This creates a serious 
problem from taste, odor, and color in the 
domestic water supply. The Harriman 
mill uses the semichemical process, digest- 
ing dead chestnut chips. 

As temporary measure, the Mead Cor- 
poration constructed a lagoon for storing 
the digester liquor and obtained a tow 
boat and barge for barging the digester 
liquor to the main Tennessee River where 
it is discharged over a large area. A Dorr 
clarifier was also installed where the white 
water is settled after treatment with lime. 
The resulting sludge was found to be very 
dificult to dehydrate, so that at present 
it is barged downstream together with the 
digester liquor. The Chemical Engineer- 
ing Department of the TVA is co-operat- 
ing with the Mead Corporation in trying 
to develop methods of dewatering the 
sludge so that the lime can be re-used for 
coagulation or made into agricultural lime. 

A former employee of the Mead Corpo- 
ration has applied for patents together 
with the Mead Corporation on a method 
of recovering the semichemical digester 
liquor by burning the sulphur and carbon 
without forming sodium sulphide and re- 
covering the sodium as the carbonate. 
This proposed process is awaiting final 
tests with suitable equipment to effect the 
type of burning required. It is estimated 


’ that the heat recovery together with the 


chemical recovery will pay for the opera- 
tion in the semichemical process, while 
when applied to the sodium base acid sul- 
phite process, a substantial saving is 
indicated. 

About three years ago, the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company at Canton, 
North Carolina, the largest paper mill in 
this section, announced a $5,000,000 con- 
struction program. Because of increased 
costs of labor and material, it is now esti- 
mated that the completion of work will 
involve somewhat greater expenditure. 
While the major purpose is to increase 
pulp and papermaking capacity, the pro- 
gram also includes waste-recovery equip- 
ment; and it is estimated that about one- 
third of the expenditure will have a direct 
effect of reducing the pollution in the 
Pigeon River which empties into the 
French Broad which joins the Holston 
River to form the Tennessee. 

The TVA, in co-operation with the 
state health departments and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, made the original 
stream pollution survey of the tributaries 
in 1937 to 1939. Since that time the 
Ecusta Paper Corporation installed a plant 
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in the upper reaches of the French Broad 
River, so that in the fall of 1944 another 
survey was made by the trailer laboratory 
It was found that the Ecusta Paper Corpo: 
ration was also making a study of the 
French Broad River, and an interchange 
of data was made. In comparing results 
for a similar period, a remarkable cor- 
relation of data obtained by two organiza- 


tions working independently was found. 

Pollution from domestic sewage and 
industrial waste is still entering the Ten- 
nessee River system very much the same 
as it has been doing in the past. However, 
those who are interested in a clean Ten- 
nessee River are looking forward optimisti- 
cally to marked improvement in the not 
too distant future. 





Turbine Installation 
and Maintenance 


HANS P. DAHLSTRAND 
Consulting Engineer, Steam Turbine Deft. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


A number of different types of steam 
turbines have been developed since the 
first commercial unit was put into opera- 
tion. Each of these types of steam tur- 
bines fits into some certain specific condi- 
tion existing in an old power plant or in 
a new power plant, and type chosen de- 
pends on the service the turbine is to per- 
form. 

The steam turbine types generally se- 
lected for different operations consists 
of: 

(1) Straight condensing units where 
the high pressure steam passes through the 
turbine into the condenser without any 
automatic bleeding of the steam. These 
types of units are practically always pro- 
vided with openings so that steam may be 
bled for feed water heating. 

(2) Condensing bleeder turbines 
where the steam is bled at a constant 
pressure and at one or more points to 
furnish steam for various purposes and the 
balance of the steam condensed in the 
condenser. Additional bleeder points for 
heating the feed water may be provided 
if found desirable The pressure in this 
case will vary with the load and the 
amount of steam bled at the constant 
pressure bleeder points. 

(3) Noncondensing back pressure tur- 
bines where all the steam entering the in- 
let is exhausted at a certain definite pres- 
sure and the steam used either for low 
pressure turbines or process. work. 

(4) Noncondensing bleeder turbines 
where steam is bled at one or more points 
at constant pressure. The exhaust steam 
in this case is used for heating or process 
work. 

(5) Mixed pressure turbines where 
the steam is admitted to the turbine at 
more than one pressure. 

The problem of adopting higher pres- 
sures and temperatures in industrial 
plants is generally quite different from 
that in central power plants. This differ- 
ence is mainly because of the require- 
ments of process steam in combination 
with power. So for example, steam may 
be used for heating and process work with 
varying pressures and temperatures. For 
that reason it may be necessary to install 
either high back pressure turbines, bleeder 
turbines, or both. Other consideration 
may also influence the type of installation. 
It is, of course, vitally important that the 
maximum economy is obtained. Due con- 





(*) Abridgment of paper presented at 
the TAPPI Engineering Conference held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., October 2-4, 1946. 


sideration should also be given to future 
changes which may take place. 

The successful and efficient operation 
of steam turbine generating units requires 
not only the maintenance of the various 
elements in a first class mechanical con- 
dition but also that the operating condi- 
tions are kept within the limits specified. 
This latter is important for the reason that 
the unit is designed for best efficiency 
when operating at certain specified condi- 
tions. 


Steam Turbine Maintenance 
During Operation 

The condition of the steam coming 
from the boiler must be free from carry- 
over which will settle on the blading and 
thereby reduce the capacity of the tur- 
bine or settle on valve parts, which in 
turn will interfere with regulation on ac- 
count of sticking of the valves. The 
steam should also be free from any corro- 
sive element that may damage internal 
parts of the unit. 

Strains set up by the uneven expansion 
are very often the cause of vibration and 
if of sufficient magnitude, may cause per- 
manent distortion or failure because of 
excessive stresses. It is well worth while 
to check the expansion of the complete 
steam turbine as this check will indicate 
whether there is any interference in the 


free expansion of the unit. It may also, 


indicate whether there are any internal 
changes in temperature distribution inside 
the turbine cylinder. Any such changes 
in temperature will cause the unit to ex- 
pand more or less, depending upon 
whether the average temperature is in- 
creasing or decreasing. Any such changes 
should be thoroughly investigated as they 
may indicate that a serious condition ex- 
ists in the proper distribution of the steam 
in the turbine blading. 


Vibration 

Another check that should be taken 
at frequent intervals and entered into the 
log sheet is the vibration of the unit at the 
bearing pedestals. It is realized that there 
may be changes in vibration with changes 
of load due mainly to the difference in 
temperature distribution in the unit. How- 
ever, the readings will be of real value 
when used as a comparison with other 
readings taken from time to time as they 
will indicate whether there are any 
changes in the smooth running of the 
unit. 


Clearance Check 

The efficiency of the turbine unit is to 
some extent dependent upon the main- 
tenance of certain close clearances in the 
blading and the dummies. It is of consid- 
erable importance that the turbine unit is 
equipped with means that will permit the 
operator to check these clearances at all 
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FOR CANADA'S GREAT 
FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL MINES 


—Twelve miles from Sudbury, Canada 
in the heart of the rich nickel mining 
area, two newly completed Layne 
Well Units are now producing over 
3,000 Imperial Gallons of Water per 
Minute. Started in weather 30 degrees 
below zero, the two wells were drilled, 
equipped, tested and delivered with- 
out delay. Both wells are electric 
motor powered and are providing 
water for the mines and for the town- 
site. Ore from these mines is shipped 
to Norway for refining. 

Layne Well Water Systems are 
widely used throughout Canada, serv- 
ing cities, mines, paper pulp mills, air 
fields and army camps. As is the case 
elsewhere, these Canadian installa- 
tions are highly efficient, produce 
large quantities of water and are 
exceptionally dependable in all kinds 
of weather. 

For late literature, catalogs, bulle- 
tins, etc., address: LAYNE & 
BOWLER, INC., General Offices, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
* Atlantic Co., 


Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
Charies. La... * Louisiana Well Co., ° 
‘ork Co., New York * Layne-Northwest 
, Wis. * Layne-On' . 
Houston, Texas * ‘Western -- Kansas 
ity. Mo. * Layne-Western . of Minn., Minneapolis, 
mn. ly Ltd., London, os: 
Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, 8. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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times Of considerable importance is a 
“measuring device that will indicate the 
axial clearances between dummies and bal- 
ance piston surfaces. 


Glands 

The glands at the ends of the turbine 
shafts are of the labyrinth, carbon or 
water seal type, or a combination of two 
types. Their function is to prevent air 
from leaking into the vacuum space or 
steam leaking out into the air when the 
inside pressure is above the atmospheric 
pressure. The operation of the glands 
is in general automatic when once proper- 
ly adjusted. During operation, it is only 
necessary to check the conditions and 
take readings of any instruments used 
for checking the conditions. 

In the water seal gland, it is necessary 
that the proper amount of water is al- 
lowed to pass through the gland in order 
to prevent steaming and also that the 
water should be of such a character that 
there will be no scaling of the gland from 
lime or other foreign matter. 


Lubrication 

In high speed machinery such as steam 
turbines, the proper lubrication of bear- 
ings and other parts is of vital impor- 
tance. The shafts are supported on a 
thin film which prevents metallic contact 
between the journal and the bearing shaft. 
In order to maintain this film, the oil 
used must be a certain quality free from 
any dirt and maintained within a certain 
limit of temperature. It is difficult to 
build a system which will prevent any 
foreign matter coming in contact with the 
oil and it is, therefore, necessary to pro- 
vide filters and strainers in the oiling 
system in order to maintain the oil in the 
proper condition. Usually it is customary 
to provide a continuous filtration system 
that will maintain the oil in a clean con- 
dition during long periods of time. How- 
ever, it is good insurance to make tests 
of the oil from time to time to see that 
there are no changes in the lubricating 
qualities of the oil. The system should be 
arranged so that no water can enter the 
oiling system. Water will not only emul- 
sify the oil but when mixed in the oil and 
circulated through the system, it will cause 
corrosion of various parts. This condi- 
tion is particularly harmful when oil is 
used in the regulating system. The tem- 
perature of the oil should be measured be- 
fore and after going through the cooling 
system as well as at the discharge from 
all the bearings. Any changes in tem- 
perature may indicate either that the oil 
flow to the bearing has changed or that 
some internal change has taken place in 
the bearing itself, in which case the bear- 
ing should be inspected without any un- 
necessary delay. 


Governor Gear 

The governor gear is an important and 
essential auxiliary to the steam turbine. 
The standard speed governor controls the 
opening and closing of the steam inlet 
valves as the load on the unit changes: It 
is, therefore, readily understood that it 
must be maintained in perfect operating 
condition at all times. The moving parts, 
such as levers and links, are numerous 
and consequently proper lubrication is 
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essential in order to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, any excessive wear in pins and bush- 
ings. Certain parts of the governor its- 
self are enclosed and consequently can 
be lubricated from the continuous steam 
turbine lubricating system. Other parts, 
such as connections between the governor 
and the inlet valves, must be lubricated by 
hand at stated intervals. 

The governor is usually driven from 
the turbine shaft through worm gears. 
These gears are also subjected to wear and 
it is of considerable importance that these 
gears be inspected at frequent intervals 
in order to prevent any serious shut- 
downs through the breakdown of these 
gears. It is also advisable to check the 
wear in pins and bushings in the connec- 
tion between governor and inlet valves 
whenever the unit is shut down. Usually 
the valves are operated by means of oil 
pressure actuating a power piston. The 
relay valve connected to the governor, 
which contrels the movement of the inlet 
valves through the power piston, should 
also be inspected whenever there is any 
suspicion that there might be sticking 
during operation. 


Inlet Valves 

The inlet valves controlling the steam 
flow to the turbine must be maintained in 
proper operating condition at all times. 
It is essential that the valves move freely 
without any ‘sticking. The sticking of 
these valves may be caused either by 
carry-over with the steam or by improper 
adjustment of the glands. The tightening 
of the gland should be just enough to pre- 
vent steam leaking through the gland, as 
tightening beyond this point may cause 
sticking. When the unit is shut down, it 
is advisable to move the valves up and 
down several times by means of the re- 
lay valve in order to check whether the 
vales are functioning properly. 


Throttle and Trip Valve 
with Trip Mechanism 

A combined throttle and trip valve is 
used for admitting and closing off steam 
to the unit by hand or by automatically 
shutting off of the steam to the unit in 
case of overspeed. During operation 
this valve is always in a stationary posi- 
tion and, therefore, may stick, particu- 
larly if there is any carry-over from the 
boilers. There are also other possibilities 
that may cause sticking of this valve, such 
as deterioration of the gland itself. In or- 
der to maintain this valve as far as possi- 
ble in proper condition during operation, 
instructions should be issued to the oper- 
ator to partly close and open this valve 
at definite periods. Usually the proper 
time to do this is when there is a change 
of operators. This partial closing should 
be recorded on the log sheet and if there 
is any unusual action of the valve when 
operating in this manner, it should be re- 
corded. It is understood, of course, that 
the valve cannot be closed more than a 
certain amount, depending upon the load 
being carried on the unit at that time. 
With this operation of the throttle valve, 
the operators may be reasonably sure that 
the valve will move freely in that part of 
the stroke it has moved during this opera- 
tion and consequently the valve can be 
assumed to operate without any difficulty 





in case of an emergency. If there should 
be any sticking in the last part of the 
stroke undoubtedly that will not be seri- 
ous enough to prevent the valve from 
closing because of the accumulated energy 
stored in the moving parts of the valve 
during the first part of the stroke. 

The tripping mechanism between the 
centrifugal stop governor and the throttle 
valve must also be maintained in good 
operating condition. Naturally the vari- 
ous bearings, pins and bushings are lubri- 
cated at definite intervals. Usually the 
mechanism cannot be operated except 
when the unit is shut down. However, 
when ever the unit is shut down, it is cus 
tomary to pull the hand trip lever in order 
to be sure that the whole mechanism as 
well as the throttle valve is functioning 
properly. The centrifugal stop governor 
can usually only be operated by over- 
speeding. In some cases the stop gov 
ernor is arranged so that it may be oper- 
ated by an oil pressure mechanism actuat- 
ing on the governor. With proper pre- 
caution this can be done while the unit is 
in operation. Usually the stop governor 
is of such a design that the chances for 
any difficulty are very slim. The tripping 
mechanism with connections to throttle 
valve is more likely to cause sticking, 
consequently it is not of great importance 
that the stop governor is arranged to be 
tested under normal speed. 

It is advisable to overspeed the unit in 
order to test not only the overspeed gov 
ernor but also the complete mechanism, 
together with the throttle valve. This 
overspeeding can only be made when 
there is no load on the unit, therefore, 
the testing at specific intervals is not 
practical. Instructions covering this over- 
speel testing should be obtained from the 
turbine manufacturer. 


Records 

Pressure and temperature readings at 
various points in the steam turbine unit 
will usually indicate whether the internal 
condition of the unit is being main- 
tained. If there are any changes in pres 
sures and temperatures with the same 
steam and pressure conditions and with 
the same load, it usually means that some 
change has taken place in the internal 
condition. These changes may consist of 
changes in internal clearances or loss of 
blading. Loss of blading will manifest 
itself by change in the vibration. Changes 
in internal clearances, however, may take 
place without there being any outside 
indication of any change. It is, there: 
fore, of certain importance that a com: 
plete record is kept of pressures and tem’ 
peratures at various points of the unit. 
Usually these pressures and temperatures 
are taken at the point where steam is bled 
for feedwater heating. In the super’ 
heated region, a check can be made of the 
internal efficiency of the sections of blad- 
ing between various points and by this 
means changes in the internal efficiency 
may be discovered. The records will per’ 
mit the operators to make comparisons 
from time to time. ' 


Inspection 

A thorough periodic inspection of all 
the elements of the turbo-generator unit 
is required in order that the unit shall 
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fulfill its function reliably and efficiently. 
The time between such inspection is de- 
termined by the conditions in the power 
plant and also whether there are any un- 
usual occurrences in the operation of the 
equipment. It has been the custom in 
the larger power plants to make an an- 
nual inspection of the steam turbine unit 
and arranged this inspection at a time 
when it would interfere the least with the 
operation of the power system. Lately 
some power plants are now making this 
inspection of the turbo-generator equip- 
ment once every two years. Undoubtedly 
where conditions are ideal, this periodical 
inspection may even be extended to three 
years. It is, however, advisable, before 
any definite decision is made concerning 
this periodical inspection, to consider the 
various conditions that affect the relia- 
bility of operation and also consult with 
the manufacturer for his opinion. 


Before the machine is shut down for this 
periodical inspection, a definite program 
covering the complete inspection should 
be made up beforehand so that there will 
be no loss of time between the shutdown 
and until the unit can again be put in 
operation. 


If there are parts that require replace- 
ment, they should be inspected immedi- 
ately the unit is taken apart and if not 
carried as spares, orders should be placed 
without any delay as the manufacturer 
may not carry these parts in stock. When 
arranging the program this should be kept 
in mind and the program should be so 
arranged that the order of dismantling 
and inspection will take inte considera- 
tion the time element so that the com- 
plete inspection may be finished without 
any undue delay. 


When arranging the program for the 
inspection, it is advisable to make up be- 
forehand certain tables or charts on which 
can be recorded any measurements or 
notes giving information concerning the 
condition of the various elements. When 
the inspection is completed and the unit 
is again put into operation, these records 
and notes may very profitably be bound 
in a book covering the complete inspec- 
tion. This book will then be available 
for references and the condition of the 
unit can be compared with the condition 
found at subsequent inspections. 


Checking all Clearances 


When the load is taken off the turbine 
and the unit shutdown for inspection, it 
is advisable to ascertain the minimum hot 
axial clearance between spindle and cylin- 
der. Usually the minimum clearance ex- 
ists in the axial dummies. This hot clear- 
ance or striking point can be obtained by 
pulling the spindle forward as far as it 
will go until it strikes the dummies and 
then pushing it in the opposite direction 
until it again strikes the back of the dum- 
mies, and after each movement measure 
the position by the measuring device men- 
tioned in the previous part of this paper. 
The forward movement will give fairly 
accurately the actual running clearance. 
These striking points should be obtained 
either when the spindle is rotating at 
slow speed or immediately after it has 
stopped turning and before any appreci- 


able change in temperature has taken 
place. These measurements can then be 
used as a reference in determining the 
relative position of the spindle to the 
cylinder when at operating temperature. 

As soon as the unit is shut down and 
has cooled off sufficiently to dismantle, the 
lagging will be removed, the horizontal 
cylinder joint unbolted, and _ cylinder 
covers lifted, likewise all the bearing cov- 
ers for the unit are removed. By that 
time the cylinder and the spindle have 
cooled down near to the room tempera- 
ture. 

Before the spindle is removed from 
the cylinder it is important that complete 
measurements of all clearances are taken 


and recorded. These measurements con- 
sist of axial and radial clearances of the 
blading, axial clearance between balance 
piston and dummies and radial clearances 
between spindle shaft and gland and oil 
baffle dummies. If the turbine spindle, 
by the time the measurements are com- 
pleted, is cooled down evenly to the room 
temperature, it is advisable to rotate the 
spindle and check whether it runs true. 
Later, before the turbine is again reas- 
sembled, it should again be checked to 
see whether it runs true and a record 
made of this check. The coupling between 
turbine and generator should be discon- 
nected before this check is made. 


While the above measurements are 
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Ingersoll-Rand Class VGV_ vertical 
stock pumps are particularly adapted 
to situations where the suction condi- 
tions and location would not be favor- 
able for horizontal pumps and where 
installation space is at a premium. 

The pump casing is arranged so that 
the unit may be dismantled without 
disturbing the discharge piping. 

It is possible to install this type of 
pump in a pit and have the motor safely 
above any normal high-water level. 

These, and many other refinements 
of design, are completely covered in 
Ingersoll-Rand’s bulletin No. 7022. 
Write for it or call an I-R engineer for 
further details. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron 
Pump Division, 11 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
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taken and recorded, other parts of the 
turbine unit such as the throttle valve, 
steam strainer, inlet valves, etc., with any 
other parts of the equipment that require 
inspection can be dismantled so that there 
will be no unnecessary delay in complet- 
ing the inspection. 


Cylinder 


In spite of all the care taken in prepar- 
ing the materials for the steam turbine 
cylinder, some distortion after certain 
periods of operation may take place. It 
is, therefore, advisable to check the vari- 
ous bores in the cylinder to determine the 
actual shape as it is sometimes possible to 
partly correct the detrimental effect of 
this distortion. Likewise, the cylinder 
joint between the upper and lower half 
of the cylinder should be thoroughly in- 
spected and any high spots on the joint, 
which may prevent the making up of a 
tight joint, should be filed down until the 
joint surfaces are in contact at all points 
where the actual seal is made. This in- 
spection of the surface should be made 
both in transverse ard longitudinal direc: 
tions. 


Worm Gears 


The worm gears driving the speed gov- 
ernor should be checked before the 
governor is dismantled from the turbine. 
This check consists of measuring the clear- 
ance or backlash between the teeth at the 
contact point. A record of this clearance 
should be made so that each subsequent 
inspection may be compared and the rate 
ot wear of the gear determined. With 
this check, it is possible to predict fairly 
definitely when the gears need replace- 
ment. 


Governor and Connections 


The condition of the governor should be 
checked as there are various parts, such 
as pins, and bushings, that are subjected 
to wear and it may be necessary to replace 
some of these parts. The bearings for the 
governor spindle should, of course, also be 
checked to see whether there is any wear 
in these parts. Likewise all the governor 
links and levers connecting the governor 
gear with the main inlet valves should be 
checked to determine whether any wear 
has taken place in the bearings and bush- 
ings of these parts. In making all these 
checks, as mentioned before, it is advis- 
able to make a record of not only the 
wear that has been found but also a rec- 
ord of parts that are in good condition as 
in this way a comparison may be made of 
the conditions at each subsequent inspec- 
tion. 


Throttle Valve 


When shutting down the unit for in- 
spection, the operation of the main throttle 
valve should be checked to ascertain 
whether it operates properly. Tripping 
of the throttle valve is usually done by 
pulling the hand trip lever as soon as the 
load on the unit is taken off. In addi- 
tion, after the unit has come to rest and 
the shut-off valve in the steam pipe to the 
turbine has been closed, it is advisable, 
before dismantling the throttle valve to 
operate the valve with the tripping mech- 
anism in order to ascertain whether it 
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During this trip- 


operates satisfactorily. 
ping, a check should be made to determine 
the time it will take between pulling the 
hand trip lever until valve is seated. A 
record of this operation should be made 
and kept for future comparison. 


As soon as the valve is dismantled, a 
thorough check should be made on the 
conditions of the valve seat, guides and 
bushings, and measurement taken to see 
whether there is any wear in any of these 
parts. The valve stem should be checked 
for trueness to see that the stem has not 
distorted during operation. Any distor- 
tion may cause the valve stem to stick at 
some point and thereby interfere with the 
proper closing of the valve. It is under- 
stood that after inspection is made of 
the turbine unit and all the parts reas- 
sembled, that the throttle valve should be 
thoroughly tested out a few times before 
putting the unit in operation and the 
closing time again checked and recorded. 
This is of importance when reassembling 
and adjusting the gland, as it may have 
been improperly adjusted and other parts 
incorrectly assembled. It is vital that 
anything wrong is discovered before start- 
ing the unit. If during the inspection the 
valve seats show signs of leaking, the 
valve seats should be ground in with the 
valve in place. 


Inlet Valves 


The inlet valves also require a check- 
ing over and as soon as dismantled parts 
should be thoroughly inspected and if any 
new parts are required, an order for these 
parts should be placed immediately as it 
usually takes a few days to manufacture 
such parts. The valve seats should be 
thoroughly checked and, if required, 
should be ground in. Clearances in 
guides and bushings should be carefully 
checked and if larger than specified, this 
condition should be called to the manu- 
facturer’s attention because too large a 
clearance in the inlet valve guides may 
cause vibration of the valves when the 
valves begin to open. When reassembled, 
the valve should be thoroughly tried out 
and the glands adjusted so that there will 
be no excessive friction between valve stem 
and the gland itself, as any sticking will 
interfere with the proper regulation of the 
turbine unit. 


Thrust Bearing 


The thrust bearing maintaining the 
axial position of the spindle with relation 
to the cylinder is a vital element in a 
steam turbine unit. It should, therefore, 
receive a thorough check whenever the 
unit is down for inspection. Before dis- 
mantling the thrust bearing, the axial 
clearance or float between the thrust faces 
should be checked. After dismantling, 
the condition of the bearing surfaces 
should be carefully inspected in order to 
make sure that there are no flaws in these 
parts. When reassembling the bearing, 
the clearance or float between the thrust 
surfaces should be readjusted to that 
specified by the manufacturer. Usually 
this clearance is from about .006” to 
.010”, depending upon the size and type 
of bearing. The thrust bearing adjusting 
gear should also receive a careful check 
as those parts are subjected to wear. 


Main Oil Pump 

The main oil pump or pumps, driven 
through worm gears from the turbine 
spindle, should also be dismantled and a 
careful check made of the condition of 
the pump parts. This pump is usually of 
the positive displacement type, the most 
common pump consisting of two or more 
gears. The condition of the rotating parts 
as well as the bearings and housing should 
be checked to see that there is no wear. 
Proper clearances must me maintained 
both in the bearings and between the gear 
and housing, in order that the pump may 
deliver its rated capacity. The actual 
clearances should be obtained from the 
manufacturer as they may vary depending 
upon the size and construction of the 
pumps. In all cases, a record should be 
made of the condition and the clearances 
so that comparison may be made at each 
inspection. 
Auxiliary Oil Pump 

The auxiliary oil pump used principally 
when starting, shutting down the steam 
turbine unit, or for emergency purposes, 
should receive a thorough check. It is 
of vital importance that this pump is 
maintained in good operating condition at 
all times. Normally this pump. is of the 
centrifugal type and driven by a small 
steam turbine. In many cases two auxil- 
iary oil pumps are furnished, one steam 
turbine driven and one motor driven. The 
motor driven in that case is normally a 
gear type pump. Both the centrifugal 
and the gear type pump should, of course, 
be inspected for. wear in the various parts, 
the same as the main oil pumps, and rec- 
ords made of their conditions. 


Oil Pressure Regulator 

Another element of vital importance 
is the pressure regulator controlling the 
steam flow to the steam turbine driven 
auxiliary oil pump. This regulator is 
operated by the oil pressure in the sys- 
tem and arranged so that when the oil 
pressure falls below a certain point, the 
regulator will open the steam valve and 
start the auxiliary oil pump. When the 
pressure is sufficiently high, the regulator 
will shut off the steam. This regulator 
will operate in case the main oil pump 
stops. 
Inspection of Steam Turbine Driven 
Generators and Exciters 

A regular schedule of inspection should 
be adopted and maintained for generators 
and exciters as soon as they go into ser’ 
vice. Modern, closed ventilating sys’ 
tems prevent any great accumulation of 
dirt, or foreign material in the generator 
but there are certain parts such as collec 
tor rings, commutators, and_ brushes 
which should have frequent and regular 
attention. Some units often run for 
months without a shut-down and during 
these periods, of course, only superficial 
inspection can be made. The following 
general outline is intended to cover the 
most important features of inspection and 
maintenance. 
Generator Armature 
Winding and Leads 

Turbine generator units are usually shut 
down for an inspection of the turbine at 
lease once a year. At this time the end 
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covers should be removed from the gen- 
erator and the armature coil ends, con- 
nections, and leads carefully examined. 
Even in a closed system of ventilation 
there will be some accumulation of dust 
and this should be blown out with com- 
pressed air. Condensation often occurs 
in air lines and care must be taken that 
the air is free from such moisture be- 
fore it is directed into the generator. 
After blowing out thoroughly, all ex- 
posed surfaces may be wiped off to re- 
move any remaining greasy dust or dirt. 

The bracing and cording of the coil 
ends and leads should be examined for 
any evidence of looseness. Stresses set 
up by short circuits or vibration may 
cause damage and consequent movement 
of these parts. If there are any sign of 
movement or chafing the bracing must 
be renewed. 

The compact construction of the rotor 
prevents any internal inspection. How- 
ever, the fans and all bolts and nuts may 
be examined for any signs of looseness. 

After cleaning, the coil ends and con- 
nections should be given one or two coats 
of air drying varnish. This is best ap- 
plied with a spray in thin coats. 


Care must be exercised in removing 
and replacing the end covers in order to 
prevent injury to the insulation of the 
coil ends. 


Generator Collector Rings 
and Brushes 

These should be inspected daily to be 
sure that there is no sparking, pitting or 
undue wear and that the brushes are uni- 
formly seated on the rings. Each brush 
should have just enough clearance in the 
holder to move easily in a radial direc- 
tion with respect to the ring. 

In general, brush pressures on gen- 
erator collector rings vary from 2 to 4 
lb.psi, depending upon the grade of 
brush used, current density in the brush, 
and speed of the collector rings. The 
manufacturer should be consulted for 
definite recommendations as to the proper 
brush pressure for each generator. 

Replacement will be necessary from 
time to time due to brush wear. The 
grade of brush should not be changed 
without first consulting the manufacturer 
since he is best qualified to recommend 
the proper grade. 

When installing new brushes they 
should be carefully fitted to the collector 
rings so that they make uniform contact 
over the entire face of the brush. Coarse 
sandpaper may be used first and the final 
fit made with fine sandpaper. Emery 
paper or carborundum should not be 
used. The sandpaper may be inserted 
under a few brushes at a time, rough sidé 
against the brushes and with moderate 
tension on the brush springs. Care must 
be taken to keep a fairly large arc of con- 
tact between the paper and the rings to 
avoid rounding off the leading and trailing 
edges of the brushes After running for 
a few hours the brushes should be exam- 
ined and if not well seated, further sand- 
ing should be done. 

There will be some accumulation of 
carbon dust on the shaft, rings, insula- 
tion, and brush rigging due to the brush 





wear. This may be blown or wiped 
off when the machine is shut down. 

Where the brushes and rings are sub- 
ject to severe service, it is good practice 
to reverse the two field leads occasionally. 
This reversed polarity often improves 
brush operation. 

No oil or grease must be allowed to get 
on the collector rings or brushes 


Bearing Insulation 

The outboard bearing pedestal of 
steam turbine driven generators is insu- 
lated to prevent the circulation of shaft 
currents. Oil piping connected to this 
pedestal also will have an _ insulated 
union. Direct connected exciters and 
piping are similarly insulated. Ordinar- 
ily this insulation requires no special at- 
tention except that it should not be 
painted with metallic paint. In case the 
rotor, or exciter is removed all joints 
must be carefully reassembled so that the 
insulation remains effective. One small 
metallic chip or sliver in the bottom of a 
bolt or dowel hole can destroy the value 
of the insulation. 


Main and Pilot Exciters 

Exciters may or may not be enclosed. 
In any case any accumulation of dust 
should be blown out at regular intervals 
with dry compressed air. All exposed 
parts should be wiped clean with a dry 
cloth. In using compressed air, any for- 
eign material should be blown out and 
away from the machine and not down 
into any of the crevices formed by the 
armature coils or commutator connectors. 
After thorough cleaning, one or two coats 


of thin air drying varnish sprayed on the 
coils and insulated parts will preserve the 
insulation and prevent absorption of 
moisture. This should be done at least 
once a year. 


Exciter Commutators 

Seasoned commutators usually require 
no special attention beyond keeping them 
free from oil or grease. After some years 
of service, they may require turning to get 
a true, uniform surface. After turning, 
it may also be necessary to undercut the 
mica insulation between bars. The turn- 
ing or resurfacing is preferably done with 
the armature running in its own bearings 
and at normal speed although this may 
not always be possible. The final finish 
should be given with fine sandpaper or 
sandstone taking precautions not to form 
any flat spots on the commutator surface. 
On high speed units this resurfacing re- 
quires considerable care and should only 
be attempted by an experienced operator. 


Exciter Brushes 

Brush operation should be inspected 
daily and notation made of any irregulari- 
ties such as unusual wear, sparking or 
vibration. 

Brush pressures on exciters should be 
maintained at 2 to 24 Ib. per sq. in. All 
brushes must be uniformly seated and the 
commutator must be smooth and true. In 
case of replacement of brushes due to 
wear, the same general method is used as 
outlined for brushes on collector rings. 
Carbon particles resulting from the sand- 
ing operation must not be allowed to get 
into the armature windings. 
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TO ACIDS, ALKALIES 






AND DECAY 


Tidewater 


RED CYPRESS 


Tidewater Red Cypress serves better and lasts longer. It's natural 





“. resistance to acids, alkalies, etc. insures long and satisfactory 


results when used in vent stacks, pickling troughs, electroplating 


s ce 
~ mn vats, etc. It's use under these conditions truly confirms its claim 
. to being ‘The Wood Eternal"’. 
it. Red. if you have a particularly perplexing problem let us help you 


solve it. We invite inquiries concerning oli types of tonks and 


= 
The Wood tternul™ 


vats . .. fully fabricated or partially fabricated. 


FLEISHEL LUMBER COMPANY 
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Insulation Resistance 

It is good practice to keep a record of 
insulation resistance on the generator and 
exciter. Readings may be taken by means 
of a suitable megger, ohmmeter, meg- 
ohmer, or with a high resistance volt- 
meter in series with the circuit. In the 
latter case, a direct current supply of 500 
volts should be employed since the insula- 
tion resistance is apt to show a lower 
value the higher the applied voltage. 

Insulation resistance readings should be 
taken when the machine is hot. If all 
readings are taken at approximately the 
same temperature, an abrupt change in 
the insulation resistance has more sig- 
nificance than the actual value in meg- 
ohms. 


Vibration and Coupling Alignment 

When shutting a generator down, 
vibrometer measurements may be made 
from full speed to standstill. A contin- 
uous record of such readings is useful to 
indicate any changes which may take place 
and cause variation in the balance of the 
unit. Such readings may be taken dur- 
ing the starting period but the decelera- 
tion periods usually affords more time to 
get accurate readings. 

Vibration may cause loosening of the 
dowel pins and holding down bolts on 
the generator or exciter. These should 
be tested occasionally for tightness by 
sounding with a hammer or using wrench. 

Under normal operation, the generator 
rotor will run with practically no end play 
or oscillation in an axial director. ‘ The 
generator rotor bearing nearest the main 
coupling has thrust collars which prevent 
such movement. After some years of 
operation, a tendency to oscillate may ap- 
pear. This may be accompanied with a 
pronounced bumping on. the thrust col- 
lars. This is usually caused by coupling 
wear or misalignment and the coupling 
should be thoroughly checked. 


Bearings 

It is imperative that no oil escape from 
the bearings and get into the generator or 
exciter windings. Frequent inspection 
should be made for such leakage. The 
generator end covers are provided with 
observation windows which permit inter- 
nal inspection of the bearings, shaft, and 
coil ends. ; 


Rating 

Each generator and exciter carries a 
nameplate which gives the normal allow- 
able load and temperature rise. These 
values should never be exceeded without 
first consulting the manufacturer. 

When ordering replacement parts and 
supplies, always give the serial number of' 
the machine and any other data which ap- 
pears on the nameplate. 


Repairs and Supplies 

When ordering replacement parts and 
supplies, always give the serial number of 
the machine and any other data which 
appears on the nameplate. 


Reassembling 

The reassembling of the various ele- 
ments of the turbine unit should be ar- 
ranged in accordance with a set program 
or schedule so that the unit can be ready 
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for operation without any loss of time. 
With this in mind, and while the main 
parts are being inspected, the smaller 
items, when ready, can be assembled. 
There are a few items when assembling 
that require a careful check in order that 
the completed unit shall be in proper 
condition when ready for operation. 
When the blading in the turbine spindle 
and cylinder and other parts of these ele- 
ments have been inspected and found in 
good condition, the spindle is assembled 
with the lower half of the cylinder. Be- 
fore any further assembling, measurements 
of all the clearances in blading, glands, 
etc., should again be taken and recorded 
in the same manner as mentioned in a pre- 
vious paragraph. This checking of clear- 
ances can then be compared with the 
previous measurements. An _ accurate 
record covering the internal conditions 
of the unit is than obtained when all 
parts are at room temperature 
The alignment of the turbine spindle 
to the generator rotor should be checked 
and accurately adjusted to insure a 
smooth running of the unit. The two 
shafts should be arranged so that under 
running conditions, the ends are in ex- 
act alignment with each other and the 
centerlines of the two or more shafts 
should form a smooth curve coinciding 
with the deflection curves of the shafts. 
Another item of considerable impor- 
tance is the making up of the main cylin- 
der joint. The different manufacturers 
use somewhat different methods and nat- 
urally the: engineers having charge of the 
inspection are fully familiar with the vari- 
ous detail parts. It is, as mentioned be- 
fore, important to have the joint smooth 
‘without any high spots so that when the 
nuts are tightened, uniform pressure is 
applied on the joint surfaces. The bolts 
should be lubricated by some special com- 
pound specified by the manufacturer be- 
fore the nuts are assembled with the bolts. 
This compound, if made up of the proper 
materials, will permit the nut to be re- 
moved without galling of the threads. 
After all the parts have been reassem- 
bled and unit is again ready for opera- 
tion, care should be used in starting it 
up for the first time after inspection. Be- 
fore any steam is admitted to the unit, 
a check of the float or clearance between 
the front and the back of the dummies 
should be made and comparison made 
with previous check. If the unit has a 
micrometer device, the relative position 
of the dummies in the cylinder and the 
balance piston should be obtained at the 
same time. 2 
The oiling system should be thorough- 
ly flushed by starting the auxiliary oil 
pump and operated for some time so 
that any loose grit or dirt will be washed 
out and carried back to the oil tank. If 
unit has a turning gear, it should be 
started and a small amount of steam ad- 
mitted. This operation should be con- 
tinued until unit is ready to be brought 
up to normal speed. If there is no turn- 
ing gear, enough steam should be admit- 
ted that will allow the turbine spindle to 
rotate at low speed. The warming up 
of the unit the first time after inspection 
should be done slowly to be sure that 
there is no interference between the rotat- 





ing and the stationary parts. During this 
time and during the time the unit js 
brought up to speed, the operators should 
listen for any internal rubbing or noises 
to be sure that there are no contacts 
between rotating and stationary parts, 
After the unit is up to speed, it should 
be loaded in accordance with instructions 
and the usual checking and recording of 
clearances between the rotating and sta- 
tionary parts should be taken. 


What's New in News Ink?* 


WM, G. FORSTER—GEO. H. MORRILL 
General Printing Ink Division 
Sun Chemical Corporation 


Penetrating inks such as newspaper 
inks depend for drying entirely on the 
absorbency of the papers on which they 
are printed. It is really astounding when 
one thinks that an ink will stay wet on the 
press almost indefinitely and yet can be 
prepared with such an affinity for paper 
that even at press speeds of 45,000 per 
hour, the ink is virtually set as the papers 
are delivered from the press. Newspaper 
inks vary in construction from simple mix- 
tures of mineral oil and pigment to those 
containing a resin mineral oil solution 
plus pigment. This type of ink is not 
adapted for printing on hard surfaces of 
paper and the print produced on most 
absorbent sheets is generally soft and not 
resistant to smudge. This characteristic is 
one of the fundamental reasons for offset 
and the lack of sharpness on first impres- 
sion pages. 

The greatest problem in the drying of 
newspaper inks is the element of time at 
high press speeds in the range of 1,200 
fpm. This means that between first and 
second impressions there is approximately 
only one-tenth of a second to accomplish 
complete drying so that there will be no 
transfer of ink to the second impression 
blanket from the freshly printed first im- 
pression. 

The physical handling of ink in modern 
pressrooms presents further problems. The 
ink must have flow characteristics to meet 
the requirements of ink handling systems 
and automatic press fountains. In mak- 
ing the flow characteristics satisfactory 
for these requirements other objectionable 
difficulties such as “misting” or “flying” 
may result. 

A further problem in connection with 
fast drying is that ink must have stability 
during long press shutdowns. In other 
words, the ink must be made to dry fast 
enough on the paper, but it must not dry 
on the press while it is stopped. 

Oxidizing inks involve a process of 
drying which is much too slow to be con- 
sidered for newspaper printing at modern 
high speeds. 

Evaporating inks, which include gra’ 
vure and heat-dry types, are being used 
extensively on high speed rotary presses 
for the printing of practically all of the 
better known weekly magazines. These 
same inks are used also on most of the 
large monthly magazines, and are being 





(*) Abridgment of paper read before 
the Nineteenth Mechanical Conference, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, June 9, 10, 11, 1947. 
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printed on papers which vary in quality 

from newsprint and groundwood types to 

supercalendered and machine coated pa- 
rs. 

The most common method of drying 
these inks involves the use of gas heat- 
ers through which the printed web 
passes over a flame, so that the solvent in 
the ink is literally burned away, leaving 
the binding resin and pigment on the 
paper. Temperatures used are in excess 
of 1,000 Fahr. On other press appli- 
cations the ink is dried by passing the web 
over large steam-heated drums. 

Other applications use hot air cham- 
bers with a large volume of super-heated 
unsaturated air. Still other applications 
use a combination of these methods. All 
of these drying devices also involve the 
use of cooling rolls to chill the paper web 
back to normal. The possible use of 
high-frequency electric induction heating 
is being studied to determine if this 
method might be applicable but at the 
present time the size of the electrodes 
necessary to dry at modern speeds pre- 
cludes their use on printing presses. This 
drying of ink by dielectric heating in- 
volves many other problems which need 
not be discussed at this time. It will be 
obvious that the application of any of 
these heating devices on a newspaper 
printing press might be impractical. How- 
ever, experiments are being conducted by 
a large newspaper plant to determine if 
heat-set ink with drying equipment can 
be made more practical, especially for sup- 
plement printing on newsprint. 

Experiments (with cold setting ink) 
conducted a few years ago in selected 
plants indicated a degree of success, but 
the cost of remodeling presses to provide 
for hot printing precluded their use in 
most applications. 

Moisture-setting inks is the newest de- 
velopment. The approach to the im- 
provement of inks for newspapers is now 
being made through supplement printing 
where more time is available for trial 
purposes. 

This work is still in an advanced ex- 
perimental stage and we are not yet pre- 
pared to offer these inks generally to the 
newspaper industry. 

In addition to fast-drying, this ink does 
not have the progressive penetration 
characteristic of ordinary newspaper inks 
which often show a bleed through the 
paper, and also causes the paper to be 
more transparent because of the oil bleed. 
Since the moisture-setting inks do not dry 
by penetration, there is no bleed of sol- 
vents into the paper, which permits 
greater sharpness and better density in the 
printed result. 

The apparatus for drying this ink con- 
sists of a device developed by us and for 
which patents are pending. The device 
impinges steam against the freshly printed 
web and is much less cumbersome than 
heat-drying devices, taking up very little 
space on a press unit. 

It is a simple asbestos-lined metal box 
about four inches deep, ten inches wide 
and as long as the width of the paper web. 
The moving web forms a cover for the 
box. Inside the box are two steam pipes, 
each with a series of nozzles. Each nozzle 





sprays steam in a fan-shaped pattern. In- 
side each steam pipe is an electric immer- 
sion heater to superheat the steam and 
also to prevent condensation within the 
steam unit. The flow of steam is con- 
trolled by a solenoid valve connected into 
the electric motor drive so that steam is 
turned off automatically by means of a 
thermostat. Excessive steam is exhausted 
from the unit by small ducts connected 
with a suction fan. The recommended 
steam pressure is from 7 to 10 Ib. Elec- 
tric consumption of the heaters is 50 
watts per inch of heater, which are only 
turned on intermittently. 


We are encouraged by results with this 
moisture-setting type of ink on trials for 
newspaper supplement printing, and re- 
search in the ink industry is being con- 
ducted on other methods. However, it 
is unlikely that any miracle will occur to 
revolutionize the industry or cure it of all 
its ills over night, in a month, or even 
in a year. It is inevitable that the absorp- 
tion type of news ink must be replaced 


by a different type of ink, but the ideal 
ink, for newspaper printing without dry- 
ing equipment for the presses is still for 
the future. 

The ink industry has in recent years 





Hold Your Felts 
In Top Notch Condition 
Over Shut-down Periods 


A 1% solution of Magnus NX, applied 
through the showers at the beginning of a 
shut-down, prepares the felts for immediate 
and perfect functioning when the system is 
put in operation again, even where the 
shut-down is: much longer than the usual 
week-end. 





NX is a completely neutral, soagss ma- 
terial with unusual penetrating properties. 
It can also be used to break in new felts 
and for conditioning felts on or off the 


machine. > 


You Need Not Pay For 
Clogged Suction Press Rolls 


When the inner bronze part of a hole 
in a rubber-covered press roll is clogged 
with size, filler and other dirts, you can't 
tell from an inspection of the outside rub- 
ber section. Yet a badly clogged roll not 
only operates at poor efficiency, but tends 
to build up steam costs considerably. Mag- 
nus Suction Press Roll Cleaner will easily 
keep press rolls open and free from de- 

sits, if used regularly for this purpose. 
t is speedy, effective and safe, having no 
harmful action on either the rubber or the 
metal of the roll. When you let clogging 
go too far, there’s a slow, expensive job 
ahead of cleaning the holes ope by one 
with drills or punches. Magnus Suction 
Press Roll Cleaner, used on a regular, 
planned schedule, keeps your press rolls 
at top efficiency all the time. 


. 
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if You Want A Freer Stock... 


Magnus Beatex is a neutral synthetic 
wetting agent which consistently speeds 
and improves defibering and hydration, in- 
sures better formation, and makes possible 
materially increased retention of short fi- 


bers and fillers. 





On fruit wrap, Beatex offers marked im- 


- provement in softness, plus materially in- 


creased strength. 


Beatex is an excellent dispersing agent, 
and is particularly useful on stock contain- 
ing a high amount of wax, ink and other 


- foreign matter which tends to cause spot- 


ting and discoloration. Used in suitable 
proportions, Beatex can considerably im- 
prove absorbency. 

Beatex does not affect the pH of the 
stock in any way. It is completely com- 
patible with all furnishes, sizes and fillers. 

It is generally used on Kraft and sulphite 
pulp and on stuffs with relatively high pro- 
portions of scrap, being particularly effec- 
tive on board and roofing papers. 


Don't Tolerate Oil Sludge! 


Magnus Clerex, used at the rate of onl 
4 drops per gallon of heavy fuel oil, will 
revent sludge from forming. A slightly 
Leoslor concentration will disperse existing 
sludge deposits and make them burnable. 

Magnus Chemical Co., 192 South Ave., 
Garwood, N. J. In Canada — Magnus 
Chemicals, Ltd., 4040 Rue Masson, Mont- 
real 36, Que. Service representatives in 
principal cities. 


EQUIPMENT «+ METHODS 
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developed inks for many purposes which 
set by heat, moisture, wax, solidification, 
and preferential absorption. All this in 
addition to many improvements in the 
traditional methods of drying by oxida- 
tion and absorbency. These developments 
have made possible important advances in 
printing which were unheard of, or un- 
dreamed of, less’ than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The ink industry is entitled to 
a certain amount of pride in these accom- 
plishments and it is confident that the 
present problems concerned with newspa- 
per printing will be overcome. 





Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the Second 
Engineering Conference of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry held in Philadelphia, 
November 3-5, 1947 











The Electrofiluid Drive 


FRED W. ATZ, IR. 
Electrical Engineer 
Link-Belt Company 


Hydraulic drives and cquplings are 


classified into two general groups: con- 
stant and variable speed. These couplings 








buckets back to the impeller, thereby ro- 
tating the runner through the medium of 
the oil. 

Primarily a constant speed unit, it is 
designed for 1800 rpm synchronous speed, 
1730 rpm full load speed. However, it 
can also be used on 25 and 50 cycle al- 
ternating current, having full load input 
speeds of about 1450 rpm. At these 
speeds, the coupling operates at reduced 
rating, and in some cases oversize coup- 
lings mast be used. 

Acceleration, which is always of a 
smooth nature, depends on the inertia of 
the driven load—the greater the inertia, 
the longer the time of acceleration. 

The motor and caupling are mounted 
as an integral unit, thus eliminating the 
base plate assures*accurate and enduring 
alignment, plus compactness and economy. 

When used with a mechanical variable 
speed device, the effect is similar to that 
obtained from a variable speed hydraulic 
coupling. However, the speed is more posi- 
tive, regulation is infinite and the over-all 
efficiency is higher. 

Large size fluid couplings adapt them- 
selves more readily as independently 
mounted units, rather than _ integrally 
mounted. This method of design usually 

.applies to 25 hp. and over: 

The starting and protective equipment 


PS al 


A cross section of the Electrofiluid Drive. Mounting dimensions meet N.E.M.A. require- 
ments. The Electrofivid Drive is an integral unit 


are also known as fluid couplings, fluid 
drives, hydraulic drives and hydraulic 
clutches. Combining the fluid coupling 
with a standard general purpose motor 
becomes what is known as the Electro- 
fluid Drive. 

The coupling is made of two main parts 
—runner and impeller. All are of the dou: 
ble circuit type (two runners and two 
impellers) except the one, and one and 
one-half horsepower sizes which are of 
the single circuit type (one runner and 
one impeller). The driver or motor end 
is called the impeller; the driven or load 
end is called the runner. No metallic con- 
nection exists between the runners and 
impellers. In the double circuit units, the 
two impellers are mechanically connected 
to function as a unit; likewise, the two 
runners are positively connected to func- 
tion as a unit. The coupling is filled with 
a light mineral oil of steam-turbine qual- 
ity. When the motor drives the impeller, 
it causes oi] to flow through the runner 
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is standard, being of the across-the-line 
type of magnetic switch providing over- 
load and under-voltage protection. It is 
the simplest form of equipment that can 
be used for remote control. The pre-set 
type of overload protection where the 
maximum torque, such as 150-200 or 250 
per cent, to be transmitted can be pre- 
determined, is accomplished by means of 
a pre-set instantaneous trip overload relay. 
This relay is out of circuit during the ac- 
celeration period during which time the 
thermal relay provides the protection. 
Where thermal elements provide the pro- 
tection, overload peaks of short duration 
may occur. The motor through the fluid 
coupling absorbs these peaks until opera- 
tion returns to normal. 

The motor can be actually reversed 
from full speed forward to full speed 
réverse, by the mere pressing of the re- 
spective buttons. Quick accurate stopping 
can be effected by means of a plugging 
switch mounted on the driven shaft. Just 


before the driven equipment stops, the 
plugging switch opens the entire motor 
circuit. At this point, a solenoid brake 
can be applied, should it be necessary to 
hold the load. 

Maintenance is reduced practically to 
zero. The main item being an occasional 
inspection of the oil level to insure max. 
imum efficiency and protection. 

There are many advantages inherent in 
this type of unit. The principal advan- 
tages are: 

1. To eliminate shocks, impacts and 
torsional vibration 

2. To insure continuous smooth op- 
eration 

3. To maintain full torque at all out- 
put speeds 

4. To permit the use of a motor closely 
rated to the developed load to be driven 

5. To prevent stalling of the motor 

6. To eliminate shear pins and other 
similar protective devices 

7. To permit the use of a standard 
motor (a-c and d-c), eliminating the use 
of high torque, and high slip motors 

The application of the Electrofluid 
Drive is widespread in the industry in 
general. However, in the papermaking in- 
dustry its use has been limited due to 
the fact that it has not been exploited 
to any extent. It has been successfully 
applied to slitters and cutters and, due to 
its character’stics, lends itself to numer 
ous applications in this particular field. 


Paper Mill Lubrication Dryer 
Bearing Circulation Systems 


A. |. SIPPOLA, Staff Engineer 


Lubricating Department 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


The original approach to the circula- 
tion method of lubricating paper machine 
dryer bearings were the ring, chain- and 
collar-oiled bearings. In this type of bear- 
ing a small quantity of oil is continuously 
fed to the journal by the ring, chain or 
collar, which dips in an oil supply con- 
tained in a reservoir below the bearing. 
After flowing through the bearing the 
oil drips back to the oil sump and is 
ready for re-use. Here we have a com: 
paratively small volume of oil subjected 
to quite rapid recycling, and continuously 
exposed to the high temperatures typical 
of such installations and the ever pres: 
ent factor of contamination with paper fly. 

In order to minimize the severe oil 
oxidizing influences in this type bearing, 
steps were taken to continually remove the 
oil from the heat zone. This made it 
possible to cool the oil, remove insoluble 
suspended contaminants and further 
cleanse it prior to reintroducing it to the 
bearing. With this arrangement the re- 
turning oil was introduced at the top of 
the journal, the oil sump level was main’ 
tained by an overflow through which the 
excess oil was removed, and the rings, 
chains or collars remained to function as 
before. The service conditions with this 
arrangement were not as severe as with 
the conventional ring-, chain- or collar 
oiled bearing, but still it was impossible to 
completely renew the oil within the sump 
on each cycle. Thus, there still remained 
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the problem of subjecting part of the oil 
to rather lengthy periods of exposure to 
high temperatures. 


By providing a more rapid rate of oil 
feed to each bearing, more oil was sup- 
plied by the circulation system than by 
the ring, chain or collar. This made it 
feasible to remove those devices and thus 
eliminate the so-called wet: sump, which 
was the major problem. The oil could 
then be drained from the bottom of the 
housing, eliminating the overflow principle. 
This is known as a dry-sump bearing. 


Along with this development, it became 
necessary to provide adequate bearing 
seals which had previously received little 
consideration. Many bearings had open- 
ings around the journal of approximately 
one-quarter of an inch th?@egh which a 
large quantity of oil could leak. Along 
with the problem of reducing oil leak- 
age to the dryer heads, felts and prebably 
the sheet, was that of preventing the en- 
trance of foreign contamination. As the 
rate of oil feed was increased, a definite 
need for seals developed. This require- 
ment has been met, and the plain sleeve 
bearing of today is provided with very 
effective seals. 


In the case of antifrictioa bearings, 
which are finding wider application on 
paper machines dryers, the same develop- 
ment has taken place. Wet sumps have 
been practically eliminated on new de- 
signs, and rates of oil feed have been 
increased. 


Today’s paper machine plain sleeve 
bearing, when lubricated by a circulation 
system, begins to approach the . steam 
turbine bearing which closely approaches 
the ideal. 


When a new paper machine is erected, 
it is dificult to imagine an assembled unit 
without the presence of some contam- 
inants within the oil circulation system. 
These may be either soluble or insoluble 
in the lubricating oil. The soluble mate- 
tials may change the characteristics of 
the oil. The insolubles may be abrasive 
and lodge on bearing surfaces, causing ex- 
cessive wear or possible failure. 


All this means that the circulation sys- 
tem must be properly flushed out prior 
to operating the machine. 


With increased rates of oil flow to the 
bearings, it has been necessary to enlarge 
the capacities of the oil tanks and filters. 
It is not uncommon to have paper-ma- 
chine dryer-bearing circulation systems of 
5000 to 8000 gal. oi! capacities. The 
capacity is based on the number of oil 
outlets and rate of oil feed, and should 
provide sufficient oil to limit recircula- 
tion to once in one to two hours. This 
means that the resting time for the oil in 
the pre-settling and filter tanks will be 
from one to two hours. This is desirable 
to permit water and insoluble contami- 
nants to settle out. The rate of settling 
will of course be improved if the tanks 
are arranged so as to minimize burbulence. 


The builder anticipates the "possibility 
of high humidity, steam or other moisture 
contamination in ,designing a system. 
There are two basic methods used to com- 
bat moisture: ‘ 


(a) Propet venting of all trapped 
areas. For the oil tanks, a centrifugal ex- 
haust blower is often connected to the 
tank covers. This type unit expels mois- 
ture vapors before they can condense on 
the exposed tank parts. 


(b) Introduction of cool air (pref- 
erably outside air) to the circulation sys- 
tem in a volume sufficient to maintain a 
slight pressure within the system. This 
will continudlly expel air from the system 
and prevent entrance of moisture-laden air 
which surrounds an operating paper ma- 
chine. 


As improvements were made in ma- 
chine-design elements, and conditions pro- 
moting oil deterioration were minimized, 
it became ‘apparent that the useful life 
of an oil could accordingly be increased. 
In general this resulted in extending use 
of the oil beyond its real life, and again, 
in combination with severe operating 
conditions, oil oxidation occurred and de- 
posits were encountered. 


In some instances, operators made a 
practice of draining, flushing and clean- 
ing dryer-bearing circulation systems at 
intervals frequent enough to minimize oil 
deterioration and prevent deposit build- 
up. In sections of the country where 
high humidity conditions prevail, this had 
an adverse effect on the ultimate results. 
While the oil itself was always in excel- 
lent condition, and thus the formation of 
deposits due to oil oxidation were mini- 
mized, there was little in the oil to resist 
a tendency toward rusting which occurred 
even on those surfaces that were oil-wet. 
Thus, by improving one condition, an- 
other, which could be very serious, was 
created. It then became necessary to pro- 
vide a lubricating oil which would have 
high resistance to the severe oxidizing in- 
fluences of such a system, and at the 
same time minimize the tendency toward 
rusting. This problem was particularly 
serious when antifriction dryer bearings 
were in service. 


The oils that are now offered for pa- 
per-machine dryer-bearing circulation sys- 
tems possess very high chemical _ stabil- 
ity and minimize the conditions of rust- 
ing which had prevailed in the areas of 
high humidity. One of the problems en- 
countered in the formulation of this type 
of oil was that of maintaining the abilfty 
of the oil to readily separate from water 
that entered the system.. While the new 
type of oil will not separate from water 
quite as readily as the former straight 
mineral oils when new, they will retain 
this separating ability for much longer 
periods. The use of: proper inhibitors 
minimizes the formation of those products 
which cause oils to form emulsions. 


Many machines have the oil piping so 
arranged that it passes through a series 
of two or more bearings before being re- 
turned to the oil storage tank. This 
means that the oil is first introduced to a 
top dryer bearing, from where it either 
drains or overflows directly to a bottom 
dryer bearing. If three banks of dryers are 
employed, this oil would then be used in 
three dryer bearings. By so doing, the oil 
temperature is elevated in the first bear- 
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WITH READING HOISTS 


In your plant every piece of handling 
equipment should “pay its way” through 
efficient, economical operation. Reading 
Multiple Gear Hoists do just that. 

Precision built spur gears are bathed 
in oil. You get economical operation, faster 
moving loads and accurate, safe handling 
of materials with Reading Hoists’ sturdy 
construction and positive action friction 
brakes. 

Give your plant these five important 
hoist advantages. Sizes are available for 
loads of from “% ton to 25 tons. For full 
details see your distributor or write us 
direct, today. 

Have a materials handling problem in 
your plant? Send for our new, complete 
Chain Hoist Catalog No. 60. or 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 
CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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ing, introduced to the next bearing at this 
elevated temperature and then’ either re- 
turned to storage or to a third dryer where 
its temperature is further increased. It 
can, readily be seen‘that the oil,,is sub- 
jected to very severe oxidizing influences 
because of its progressive increase in tem- 
perature. 

In addition to the oxidizing influence of 
high temperature, the second and third 
bearing in the series is dependent upon oil 
leaving: the first bearing for its lubrica- 
tion. If the drain dine from the first bear- 
ing becomes plugged&the second and third 
bearings are then star¥ed of oil. 

Often the oil-return lines.,from the 
bearings are too small, and do not allow 
rapid enough return by gravity. tg. permit 
the desired amount of oil feed to the 
journal. In line with this, some systems 
are so erected that the sight-feed oil 
regulators are placed from four to ten 
feet ahead of the bearings. The oil 
feg by. presstre through the sight-feed 
oiler needle valve flows by gravity from 
the oiler to the bearing. When this piping 
is; too small in diameter, the desired 
amhount of oil cannot be supplied to the 
bearing because of the limitation of grav- 
ity flow. Sometimes, in order to"supply 
sufficient oil even its viscosity may have 
to be reduced below that desired and 
since the feeds must be restricted, bearing 
wear may be accelerated. 

On practically alf>older-type Patems 
the overhead vity ‘oil-flow’ tank has 
been utilized. e main objection to 
such a method is that a comparatively low 
pressure is realized at the needle valves 
of the sight-feed oilers. Any contamina- 
tién which may have been carried through 
with the oil to this point will then have 
ajgreater tendency to cause plugging at 
the valves and. decrease or stop the oil 
flow to the bearing. 

‘Many oil settling or storage tanks are 
equipped with steam coils for heating the 
oil. This may be done to lower the oil 
viscosity for easier filtration, to obtain 
more rapid separation of insoluble con- 
tamination, or to provide a low-enough 
oil viscosity to be properly handled in the 
delivery system to the bearings. Often 
proper control of these heating coils is 
not exercised, with the result that the oil 
surrounding the coils, which may have a 
temperature of 240 Fahr., is oxidized or 
actually stewed down. Where steam coils 
are employed today, thermostatic controls 
regulate the steam flow so that the coils 
are filled with condensate instead of live 
steam. In this way, the oil surrounding 
the coils is not continuously subjected to 
high local temperatures. 

As mentioned earlier, we have systems 
today which hold from 5000 to 8000 gal. 
of oil. This is necessary because each in- 





CORRECTION: The legend which cppeared under this ‘picture (cf. report of TAPP! meet- 
ing in Asheville, November, 1947, p. 1168) was erroneously worded. The gentlemen 
should have been named right to left—not left to right. Shown left to right in the illus- 
tration are: Ward D. Harrison, assistant manager, Ecusta Paper Corp, Pisgah Forest, 
N. C.; Raymond F. Bennett, president of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association and general superintendent of Ecusta Paper Corp.; W. F. Gilles- 
pie, president of TAPPI, and technical director, Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, 
La.; Fred V. Doutt, chief chemist, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; and 
K. G. Chesley, chairman of Alkali Pulping Committee of TAPPI, and director of re- 
search, Crossett Lumber Co., Crosseft, Ark. 





dividual point of oil application recéives 
its supply from the main header. More- 
over, the number of points of application 
has been greatly increased, and thus the 
rate of oil flow is much higher. The 
sight-feed oilers are generally located very 
close to the point of application, whether 
it be a bearing or a dryer gear. When it 
becomes necessary to set the oiler several 
feet from the point of application, the 
delivery line is of sufficient size to permit 
the proper oil flow by gravity to the point 
of application. 

The bearings are generally of the dry- 
sump type. The returns provided from 
the bearing housings and the gear cases, 
if the latter are involved, are of ample 
size to drain off a large quantity of oil 
without backing up and leaking through 
the housing seals. 


Felt seals have been used on bearing 
housings until very recently. Because they 
lose their resilience and have to be re- 
newed if the bearing housing is taken 
apart, the builders are not providing quite 
effective housing seals that depend on a 
close fit between the journal and housing 
with serrated sections, and sometimes oil 
flingers. 

With the present-day design of bear- 
ings, housings, and circulation system, 
along with the improved lubricating oils, 
it would seem that no trouble is to be 
anticipated. The oil itself, after years of 


service, may be in excellent condition as 
regards its physical characteristics, deter: 
mined by laboratory analysis. However, 
this does not mean that the system itself 
is free of contamination or rust. In order 
to know the actual condition, it is neces 
sary to periodically inspect several bear- 
ings selected at random, and to inspect 
the gears if they are included as a part of 
this system. In addition, it is well to 
know whether or not deposits have col- 
lected in the return lines, and this can 
only be determined by breaking several 
joints and making an inspection. 


A Fuel Engineering Study of 
Some Recent Boiler Installations 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


J. E. TOBEY, Director 
Fairmont Coal Bureau 


Like the electric utilities industry and 
others, the pulp and paper industry is 
progressive in purchasing boiler units of 
conservative design. The author has 
made a study of 65 postwar installations 
in the pulp and paper industry located in 
12 Northeastern and Great Lakes states 
and Canada, all of which are designed to 
burn a wide range of coals. It is be 
lieved that their number represents most, 
or at least a large portion, of complete 
boiler units purchased by the industry in 
this area since the end of the war. 
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IN: STOCK 64. promt ripment—cot 


your nearest Ryerson dealer. 
Partial list of Ryerson products: 


Boiler Fittings Threaded Rods 
Reinforcing Rivets — Nuts 
Floor Plate Chain— Wire 
Tool Steel Tubing 


Large stocks in a complete range of sizes and 
analyses. Write for a current Ryerson Stock List. 


'aminated 


Ideal for suction box covers, suction pipe covers, forming 
boards, doctor blades, and all types of water, oil or 
grease lubricated bearings. Write for details on any 
specific bearing application. 


Za Ryertex Bearing 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Los Angeles. 





The 65 units are designed with suff- 
cient flexibility to provide for the use of 
practically all coals which may be sup- 
plied in their geographic location under 
both normal and emergency conditions. 
The capacities of units range from 200,- 
000 down to 6,000 Ib. of steam per hour. 
The total steam-generating capacity is 
5,598,000 lb. of steam per hour, represent- 
ing an average of 86,123 lb. per unit. It 
is estimated that the total annual bitu- 
minous coal consumption will be on the 
order of 2,101,218 tons. 


By types of firing and average capaci- 
ties, the units are as follows: 


Average 

Capacity 

No. of Ib. of 

Units Steam per hr. 

Pulverizers ...... 29 108,448 

Spreader Stokers .. 25 62,960 

Underfeed Stokers 9 78,778 
Traveling- and 
Chain-Grate 

See 2 85,000 


Steam pressures ranged from 150 to 
925 psi, the average being 468 psi, and 
steam temperatures ranged from 365 to 
825 Fahr., averaging 629 Fahr. Design 
boiler and furnace efficiencies ranged 
from 76.4 to 87.5 per cent, averaging 
84.0 per cent. 

Data collected on the installations show 
the following values for all types of firing. 
Btu range (as fired basis—10,400 to 14,- 
440; average 12,919. Maximum moisture 
3.00 to 15.63 per cent; average 6.78 per 


cent (represents 57 per cent of total 
units). Maximum ash—4.80 to 17.00 
per cent; average 8.17 per cent (repre- 
sents 57 per cent of total units). Maxi- 
mum sulphur 0.81 to 5.87 per cent; aver- 
age 2.15 per cent (represents 43 per 
cent of total units). Minimum ash-soften- 
ing temperature—1900 to 2400 Fahr; 
average 2063 Fahr. Grindability (Hard- 
grove) 50 to 65; average 56. 

The modern boiler unit is an auto- 
matic energy converter, a mass production 
unit in which the flow of fuel into the 
furnace and the flow of steam and waste 
products out of it are streamlined and 
synchronized. Manual operating labor is 
eliminated and the process is continuous. 
If the complete unit, including its con- 
veying systems, is conservatively designed, 
it will stay on the line for long periods 
and not be sensitive to changes in coal 
quality and physical characteristics within 
the design limits. 

As postwar conditions become more 
stabilized, coal quality will improve ma- 
terially over average wartime quality. 
However, the author does not expect the 
quality of raw coal to average quite as 
high as prewar. On the other hand, an 
increasing tonnage of high-quality coal 
will be available from cleaning plants. 

It is generally uneconomical both to the 
producer and consumer to remove from 
steam coals a small percentage of ash, 
say 2 per cent as from 10 to 8 per cent, 
whereas, it may be highly worthwhile to 
remove 8 per cent from a 16 per cent-ash 
coal. This statement is, of course, over- 
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simplified for the problem is complex, 
involving freight rates, moisture content 
and other variables. 

The author believes that from now on 
8 to 10 per cent ash will represent high 
quality steam coals in many areas, includ- 
ing the eastern seaboard. 

The pulp and paper industry is under- 
going rapid expansion and in no industry 
is fuel a more important item. The in- 
dustry is going to burn progressively more 
coal and the matter of steady year- 
round supply under both normal and ab- 
normal conditions is becoming increas- 
ingly important. Never before has it been 
so important for buyers to carefully study 
the long-range fuel requirements of the 
mills and to figure out which coal fields 
can best and most economically meet 
these long-range requirements. Large 
mills should, by one of several means, at- 
tach themselves to large coal reserves 
through substantial producers. Here the 
author is not necessarily referring to long- 
term contracts, although he believes there 
will be an increasing amount of this 
type of business, but rather to plans in 
which the buyer would work more close- 
ly with fewer sources and with some mu- 
tual assurances in regard to continuity. 

It is not good for mills which burn 
substantial tonnages year in and year out 
to figuratively worry about where their 
next “fuel meal” is coming from and by 
the same token it is not good for pro- 
ducers with large reserves to constantly 
worry about customer turnover. 

There is a more sensible approach. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Flaw Detector for 
Thin Sheet Materials 

A flaw detector for the continuous de- 
tection and counting of holes, weak spots 
and conducting paths in thin sheet mate- 
rials, such as paper, sheet rubber, plastic 
materials, etc., has been announced by the 
Special Products Division, General Electric 
Company, Schnectady, N. Y. The device 
consists of an electrode assembly through 
which an adjustable voltage is applied to 
the material undergoing test, and an elec- 
tronic circuit which indicates the flow of 
current through the material which occurs 
when a flaw passes under the electrode 
Electrodes have been especially designed 
for use with specific materials. 


oe . ——_ - 
. rE SG 4 




















The detector can be made to sound an 
alarm, operate a recorder, or shut down 
the manufacturing process when flaws are 
encountered. It can be arranged to indi- 
cate when flaws exceed a given total. The 
control unit may be mounted remotely, 
where an operator can read the counter or 
watch for flashes of a flaw-indicating red 
light. 

Application can be made to sheet mate- 
rials up to .025 in. thick moving as fast 
as 450 fpm. 


Electric Impact Tool 

An electric impact tool, designated as 
Size 4U, has been announced by Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Weighing 61 lb, the tool has an 





over-all length of 1014, in., a free speed 
of 2000 rpm, and delivers 1900 rotary im- 
pacts per minute under load. It is pow- 
ered with a reversible 3-amp electric mo- 
tor that operates on 110 volt, ac-de cur- 
rent. 

The tool runs just as any conventional 
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electric tool until the resistance to spin- 
dle rotation reaches a certain point. Then 
a patented mechanism converts the power 
of the motor into “rotary impacts.” 

The manufacturer suggests the tool for 
the following operations (using standard 
attachments): apply and remove nuts, 
drill, ream, tap, drive and remove screws, 
drive and remove studs, extract broken 
cap screws and studs, run wire brushes, 
woodboring, and drill brick and masonry. 


Laboratory Furnace 

A. medium-size laboratory furnace, 
termed the Model 9A De Luxe, with 
built-in automatic temperature controls, 
has been developed by K. H. Huppert 
Co., 6830 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. The over-all dimensions of 





the furnace are 19 in. by 2014 in. by 
211% in.; inside dimensions, 6 in. by 6 in. 
by 6 in., with a 31% in. throat additional. 

The furnace itself is made of heavy 
gauge steel, with multi-layered insulation, 
and finished in black wrinkle enamel. The 
heating unit is constructed of heavy 
gauge special alloy wire. 

The furnace is designed to maintain 
automatically any desired temperature be- 
tween 250 and 1900 Fahr. It reaches a 
maximum of 2000 Fahr. 

The heating unit consumes 2000 watts 
at 110 volts (a-c only). 


Pipe Fitting Machine 

American Die & Tool Co., 504 Second 
St., Reading, Pa. has announced a 
portable power pipe threading machine, 
the 1948 model Red-E-Haul, designed 
especially for installation and maintenance 
of all piping from % in. to 2 in. in size. 
This range can be extended to all sizes 
from % in. to 12 in. by use of simple 
auxiliary equipment. 

With this machine, it is possible to cut, 
chamfer, ream and thread any pipe from 
% in. to 2 in. without changing dies. A 
flip of a lever selects the size instantly. 

The new model features a built-in tool 
tray and handy dope cup. The switch for 
the 1 hp motor incorporates a double 
electric outlet for lights and small power 


tools. Built-in safety features for the pro 
tection of both operator and machine in- 
clude chuck, wrench ejector, electrical 
overload protection and automatic power 
pump coolant system. An automatic stop 
opens the dies after standard length pipe 
threads are cut. However, any length 
thread may be cut. 


Seamless Flexible Metal Hose 


The Brockway Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
has announced a_helically-corrugated, 


seamless flexible metal hose (Uniflex) that 
is made of a special alloy seamless bronze 
tube. The hose is encased in a bronze 
wire braid sheath. Couplings are attached 





to the sheath to relieve the hose of dam: 
aging strains. Each fitting provides a 
metal-to-metal seat by means of a seal 
produced between the fitting body and 
the spring washer effect of the hose itself. 
Once the fitting is assembled it remains 
leakproof. 


Pneumatic Tired Fork Truck 
Clark Tructractor, Battle Creek, Mich., 
has announced a pneumatic tired fork 
lift truck of 4000-lb. capacity at 24 in. 
Designated as Yardlift-40, the truck has 
been designed for working outdoors or on 
surfaces too uneven for solid tired ma- 
chines. It has a total lift of 125 in. with 





A heavy-duty 
transmission provides speed of 9.4 mph 
in high and 2.9 mph in low, both forward 


8514 in. over-all height. 


and reverse. Minimum under clearance 
with the truck empty is 514 in. under the 
center of the drive axle. 


Recording Rotameter with 
Electronic Control 

Schutte & Koerting Company, 12th and 
Thompson St.; Philadelphia 22, Pa., has 
announced the development of a recording 
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camacnine 14 


A high-speed winder and re- 
winder. Produces perfect rolls at 
speeds up to 1,400 fpm when used 
with paper machines not exceed- 
ing 92” trim width. Winds up to 
800 fpm with board mill machines. 
Also widely used as a rewinder in 
finishing rooms and converting 
plants. Has all the notable features 
of larger CAMACHINES. 
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Bench & Hand 
THICKNESS MEASURES 


DIAL COMPARATOR NO. 2: For use at your desk 
or in fine inspection. Accurately gauges rubber, paper, 
cloth and other materials where contact areas and 
pressures to A. S. T. M., T. A. P. P. L., and other 
specifications are required. Small, light (23 Ibs.) but 
very stable. Contact diameters as desired. With or 
without spindle dead weights. Dial graduated in 
thousandths, half-thousandths, and ten thousandths. 


POCKET THICKNESS MEASURE NO. 25: A l 
precision, pocket-watch-size dial gauge for accurate, | 
speedy, impersonal measuring in thousandths of the]! 
inch. Ideal for paper, rubber, cloth, printing // 
and metal fabricating industries. For information / } 
write to: 58 Ames Strect, Waltham 54, Mass. 
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Mfr. of Micrometer Dial 





= 
Gauges jx — SN 
Micrometer Dial Indicators oof 
Representatives in 4 
principal cities |] > 
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i Purchase Exposition buildings were dedi- 
cated in St. Louis with impressive ceremonies. 

® Two out of every three business failures 
occur in the first three years. By contrast, 
industrial expositions are frequent re- 
minders of the fact that organizations 100 
and even 44 years of age are invariably 
noted for excellence of product. They have 
to be. Their customers see to that. The 
manufacture of Fourdrinier wire cloth is 
no exception to this rule. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


lindsay WIRE 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK 13 NY 
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rotameter with which is combined a Fox- 
boro electronic Dynalog (Reg. U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, Foxboro Company) recorder. 
Instantaneous response to change of flow, 
continuous balance, rugged power, contin- 
uous connections, unit construction using 
four principal assemblies, direct linkage 
with no gears, positive linear motion, long 
life and elimination of over-travel are listed 
by the manufacturer as features of the 
system. 


Corrosion Inhibitor for 


Ferrous Metals 

Bee Chemical Co., 63 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., has developed a water displac- 
ing corrosion inhibitor, Steelyfe 11, for 
steel and other ferrous metals in indoor 
storage. This product has as its active 
ingredient the barium salt of an alicyclic 
sulphonic acid. It is a thin, dark liquid 
having a flashpoint of about 105 Fahr. 
Application can be by dipping, brushing 
or spraying, the coating thus produced 
following evaporation, being soft, trans- 
parent, and readily removable by wiping 
or with de-greasers even after standing 
for several years. 

For most indoor protection jobs, one 
part of Steelyfe 11 is added to six to 
twelve parts of Stoddard Solvent. The 
product can be furnished in dilution ready 
for use. 


Portable Power Conveyor 
System 

A portable power conveyor system for 
loads up to 100 pounds per foot has been 
announced by the Food Machinery Corp., 
Riverside, Calif. Designated as_ the 
FMC Unitized Portable Power Conveyor 
System, the system is built around a basic 
power unit made up of a standard 10 
foot straight section powered by a y-hp. 
motor. In combination with this unit are 
such accessories as 90 degree power turns, 


automatic power conveyor intersection, 
piling conveyor base, power feed attach- 
ment, and gravity take off attachment— 
also the accordion type of gravity con- 
veyor. 

For the simple job of loading or un- 
loading a truck, the portable unit is as- 
sembled as a stacking or piling conveyor. 
For more complicated problems, all units 
can be combined into a network of con- 
veyors—each of the branch units feeding 
into one main line. 


Slewing Boom Attachment 
for Fork Truck 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th St, Chicago 20, Ill., has an- 
nounced an _ interchangeable motorized 





slewing boom attachment for fork truck 
mounting. The boom, mounted on a 
standard 6000-pound capacity Automatic 
fork truck chassis, will handle 1100-Ib. 
loads at maximum outreach of 108 in 
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GK STRAIGHT WHEEL KNIFE GRINDER 
with Hydraulic Table Traverse — ACME 
Knife Bar is mounted on table. 









Here’s Why You Can Be 
Certain of Precision 
High Speed Performance 


CONSTRUCTION IS RUGGED— 


There are four models of GK Knife Grinders 
each featuring the sturdy, durable cabinet base 
construction, extra wide ways, self-adjusting to 
compensate for wear. 


OPERATION IS FAST— 


GK’s are fully automatic—equipped with me- 
chanical or hydraulic table traverse—built-in- 
wheel dresser. Choice of magnetic or ACME 
Knife bars for fast, simple setups. 


Write today for details on the Hanchett GK 
line. See how you can lower your grinding 
costs. Ask for bulletin PW-1147. 





DIVISION 
U. S-«A. 
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Armour's 332 stock points mean 
fast, dependable service 


ROe . . A chemically-pure 
glycerine meeting all requirements 
of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia . . . for 
greaseproot food wrappers, glass- 
ine, parchment, photographic 
papers or any purpose demanding 
highest quality. Specific gravity, 
1.249-25° C./25°C. 
HIGH GRAVITY .. . A pale yellow 
industrial glycerine suitable for 
use with litharge in relining di- 
gesters and for plasticizing where 
edibility and color are not im- 
portant. Specific gravity, 1.262- 
15.5°C./15.5°C. 


ARMOUR 
AND 


COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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COMPLETE INFORMATION ON SEAMLESS WELDING FITTINGS 


Mail the coupon tedey | for r your copy of this new Ladish catalog 
ond engi It’s packed with up-to-the-minute 
information — specifications, charts, diagrams ond tables — 
valuable to all who buy, specify or install Seamless Welding 
Fittings. Featured is a new, carefully integrated technical dete 
section that solves complex piping system design and operat- 
ing problems without tedious figuring. Included are tables of 
Friction Losses, Pressure-Temperature Retings ond Physical 
~~ Properties of pipe together with lotest provisions of applicable 
@ 


: codes and standards. 
‘ LADISH CO. 


WISCONSIN 
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and 1820 lb. when in closed position of 
54 in. 

The boom is operated by a single reduc- 
tion slow-speed worm gear unit. Push 
button controls are mounted on rear up- 
rights within easy reach of the operator. 
Quickly detachable, the boom may be re- 
placed by standard fork, gooseneck crane, 
motorized fork carriage, ram, or other 
similar attachments for standard or spe- 
cialized handling operations. 


New Line of Centrifugal Pumps 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. 


Y., has announced a new line of Close- 
Cupld centrifugal pumps. 

Among the features of a pump of this 
line, in which pump and motor are com- 
bined on a single compact assembly ready 
to install and operate in any position ex- 
cept vertically with motor below pump, 
are the following: a machined stuffing 
box which permits the use either of a die- 
formed, semi-metallic packing with lantern 
type liquid seal ring or a mechanical seal; 
a full length shaft sleeve which protects 
the main motor and pump shaft against 
liquid damage (sleeve can be removed 
easily when necessary—also provision is 
made for expansion and contraction of 
the sleeve to prevent buckling and dis- 





tortion); liquid deflector, mounted on end 
of shaft sleeve, is drilled and tapped so 
that in servicing a pump, a spanner can 
be used to prevent shaft rotation while 
. tightening or removing impeller nut—also, 
with the use of puller studs, to remove 
shaft sleeve; and a split gland, with the 
halves held together with hollow washers 
which slip over bosses on the gland, make 
it unnecessaty to unbolt gland halves 
when repacking stuffing box. 

The line covers a range of 17 sizes 
with capacities up to 2000 gpm and heads 
up to 400 ft. depending on capacities. 


Safety Stickers 


The Howard Co., 15811 Denker Ave., 
Gardena, Cal., has announced a line of 
2-in. by 4-in. self-sticking safety stickers. 


CHASE ACCIDENTS 


SAFE ap sree 





These stickers, known as Safe-T-Stikrs, 
are colored and worded like a miniature 
billboard. They are easy to press in place; 
and easy to peel off clean when they have 
served their purpose. 
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Magnetic Pulley 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced the Perma- 
Pulley as a new permanent magnetic 
pulley with Alnico poles. Available in 53 
sizes ranging from 12-in. diameter by 
12-in. width to 30-in. diameter by 60-in. 





width, the pulley is designed for use as 
a head pulley in a belt conveyor system or 
in a self-contained magnetic pulley-type 
separator unit. (Being of permanent 
magnet construction, no electrical wiring 
is required. The manufacturer guarantees 
the magnetic permanence forever provided 
the magnet is properly used.) 

The pulley has a crown face to prevent 
belt weaving and to aid in even distribu- 
tion of the burden across the belt as it 
passes over the pulley. Shaft diameters 
are standard to permit replacement of 
non-magnetic head pulleys in existing in- 
stallations without changing bearings or 
chaft mountings. Head plates of the 
pulley are non-magnetic to prevent collec- 
tion of magnetic material on the outside 
edges. A narrow gap design is used with 
non-magnetic gap plates between the poles 
and equal magnetic strength across the 
full width of the belt. 


Line of Gate Valves Reinstated 

Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced the reinstate- 
ment of its line of Ni-Resist cast iron 
gate valves, which was discontinued prior 
to World War II. 

The valves are of the wedge disc, out- 
side screw and yoke type and are being 
regularly furnished with screwed ends 
in sizes from Y- to 2-in. and with 
flanged ends in 
sizes from 1- to 8- 
in. All valves in 
sizes 3-in. and 
smaller have the 
clamp bolted bon- 
net, and sizes 4- to 


8-in., inclusive, 
have the conven- 
tional type of 


bolted bonnet. 

Body and _ bon- 
net of all valves, 
the disc in sizes 
4in. and larger, 
and the gland in 
sizes 3-in. and 
smaller are made 
of Ni-Resist. The 
strength and physi- 
cal characteristics of Ni-Resist are about 
the same as those of cast iron. Its resist- 
ance to erosion and wear, however, is su- 
perior to cast iron, as is its corrosion re- 
sistance. 











FAST _—" 
SHWAF-TITE 


ROLLS 


FOR WET FELTS 


plus patented features that 
give greater value. 


While yor Calalegf 


RODNEY HUNT 


COMPANY 








MACHINE 
38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass., U S.A. 








To add to the corrosion resistance of 
these valves, the stem and body seat 
rings, the disc in sizes 3-in. and smaller, 
and the disc facings in sizes 4-in. and 
larger are made of 18-8 alloy steel. 

This line of valve, according to the 
manufacturer, is especially suitable for 
soda and sulphate pulp mill service. 


Non-Staining Packing 

Quaker Rubber Corp., Comly and Mil- 
ner Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa. has an- 
nounced a packing for stock pump, jordan, 
and other pulp and paper stock handling 
and processing equipment service, which, 
according to the announcement, won't 
stain or spoil paper stock——yet effectively 
resists leakage even under constant pres’ 
sure and friction. Made of high quality 
rayon roving and impregnated with a 
special lubricant, the packing, designated 
as Quaker Rayon No. 1680, is available 
in spools in sizes from 4 in. to 1 in. in 
diameter, with sizes advancing by 1/16 in. 


Electrode for Hard- 
Surfacing Applications 

General Electric Co. (Electric Weldin 
Division), Schenectady, N. Y., has an 
nounced a new electrode for hard-surfac- 
ing applications. Designated as Type 
W-94, the electrode will work harden to 
over 50 Rockwell C. It operates on ac 
or d-c reverse polarity. 

Packaged in 50 Ib. standard packages, 
W-94 is available in 14 in. lengths, with 
diameters of 14, 3/16, 5/32 and \% in. 
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RAW STOCK 








You can prove in your own mill that: 


1—D-I LESTOIL will free your raw stock (rags, cotton 
linters, cotton mill sweeps) of all wax, grease, oils, 
fillers, dirt. 

2—D-I LESTOIL will de-ink and whiten your news or 
other paper stock. 

3—D-I LESTOIL will give you a cleaner, brighter, more 
uniform sheet. 

4—D-I LESTOIL will clean your washers, wires and felts 


as it cleans your stock. 


Working sample of this unequalled cleansing and wetting 
agent free . . . write: 


ADELL CHEMICAL CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








WATERBURY FELTS 
are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 











oi ie. a 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow lron Oxides 


Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds—Yellow Ochres 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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LANGSTON 


Slitters & Roll Winders 












TYPE “AA” BUILT 
50" TO 72" WIDE. 
SPEED 1500 F.P.M. 
— cut 


LONG-PLANNED IMPROVEMENTS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE IN LANGSTON SLITTERS AND ROLL 
WINDERS, NEW MOUNTING AND ADJUSTMENT 
OF THE SLITTER ELEMENTS FOR INSTANCE, 
GREATLY REDUCE THREAD-UP TIME; PERMIT 
UNIFORM ADJUSTMENT OF ALL BLADES. 
SLITTER LIFE IS EXTENDED — MAINTENANCE 
AND DOWN TIME CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


WHEREVER PAPER IS PROCESSED; IN THE MILL, 
THE FINISHING ROOM, OR THE CONVERTING 
PLANT — LANGSTON SLITTERS AND ROLL 
WINDERS ASSURE DEPENDABLE, TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


SHEAR CUT CLEAN CUT 
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& £8.22 Ree 
DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 








Pulp Yield and Quality as 
Affected by Chip Thickness 

The effect of chip thickness on the 
yield and quality of sulphate pulps from 
pine and sulphite pulps from spruce was 
studied by carefully cutting the chips as 
rectangular parallelopipeds 35 mm., long, 
25 mm. wide, 0.5 to 5 mm. thick for sul- 
phite and 0.5 to 7 mm. thick for sulphate 
cooks. The chips were cooked to three 
different degrees by both processes. Nar- 
row and wide-ringed spruce were used 
for the sulphite cooks and pure heart- 
wood and sapwood for the sulphate cooks. 
In all cases, both yield and quality of the 
pulp varied with the thickness of the 
chips, with sharp maxima at about 3 mm. 
chip thickness. Very thin chips gave the 
poorest pulps. 
characteristics of mill chipping equipment 
may be tested by comparing properties of 
pulps made from mill chipped wood and 
hand cut chips 3 mm. thick. Albert 
Backman. Finnish Paper Timber J. 28, 
200-208 (1946) (Through Chemical Ab- 
stracts 41, 5716, 1947). 


Glyoxal 

The largest use of glyoxal at present is 
in the Sanforset process for shrinkproofing 
of rayon. However, increased commercial 
production of this very interesting dialde- 
hyde is opening up possibilities for many 
new uses. Among those described in this 
article is the use of glyoxal in improving 
the wet strength of paper. Glyoxal ap- 
plied by itself to paper tends to render 
the sheet brittle, so it is mixed with hy- 
droxyethylcellulose (Cellosize) prior to 
application to the sheet. One treatment 
of a high grade paper toweling increased 
the wet strength 144% over the un- 
treated paper. In addition, the absorb- 
ency was increased over six times. Paper 
sized with hydroxyethylcellulose, glycerin, 
and glyoxal coating is resistant to most 
solvents, lubricating oils, printing inks, 
etc. J. A. Field. Chemical Industries 60, 
No. 6, 960-963 (June 1947). 


Absorption Spectra of Cellulose 
Studies have been made of the ultra- 
violet and infrared absorption spectra of 
cellulose acetate and regenerated cellulose 
before and after oxidation with nitrogen 
dioxide and of the regenerated cellulose 
after oxidation with periodic acid fol- 
lowed by chlorous acid. The materials 
were prepared for study by casting thin 
(2.8 to 4.1 microns) films of the cellu- 
lose acetate in acetone solution. The re- 
generated cellulose was prepared by 
deacetylation of the acetate film. The 
ultraviolet spectra were obtained over a 
wavelength range of 210 to 410 millimi- 
crons, the infrared from 2 to 15 microns. 
The ultraviolet curves were less inter- 
esting than the infrared. From the infra- 
red spectra, characteristic absorption 
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It is suggested that the + 


bands were located for hydroxyl, car- 
bonyl, carboxyl, carbon-hydrogen, carbon- 
oxygen and possibly aldehydic linkages. 
The possibilities of using the infrared 
spectra for analytical purposes in follow- 
ing changes in cellulose are discussed. 
John W. Rowen, Charles M. Hunt, and 
Earle K. Plyler, Journal of Research of 
the National Bureau of Standards 39, No. 
2, 133-140 (1947) (Research Paper 
RP1816). 


Elasticity and Flow in Paper 

In the first part of this long article the 
author discusses the fundamental elastic 
and flow properties of materials in gen- 
eral and of paper in particular. An elas- 
tic body may follow Hooke’s law (strain 
proportional to stress) and a fluid body 
may follow Newton's law (rate of flow 
proportional to shear). Paper exhibits 
both elastic and flow properties and for 
this reason, the author speaks of paper as 
a visco-elastic body. An outline of the 
author’s nomenclature follows: The in- 
itial, immediate strain exhibited when a 
body is placed under stress is called in- 
stantaneous deformation. If the body is 
permitted to remain under stress, a flow 
phenomenon of further strain may take 
place, called primary creep. If the cause 
of strain is removed, an immediate, elas- 
tic recovery is first evidenced, followed 
by a slow flow recovery, creep recovery. 
The creep recovery will not, however, 
carry the body back to its original dimen- 
sions. The difference between the two 
lengths is called permanent set. If a 
body under stress is held at a given strain, 
it is found that the force necessary to 
maintain the elongation decreases with 
time. This phenomenon is termed relax- 
ation of stress and is considered by the 
author to be a very important property of 
paper. If a material is subjected to load- 
ing and unloading cycles, the change in 
permanent set becomes less and less with 
each cycle, until the body is strain hard- 
ened. After a mathematical analysis of 
the terms defined above, a short descrip- 
tion is given of an instrument designed to 
demonstrate these effects on paper. The 
instrument is of the chain-balance, photo- 
electric recording type, capable of opera- 
tion over wide ranges of either constant 
rate of loading or at constant rate of 
strain. 

It was indicated that a complete, de- 
tailed description of this instrument would 
be given in a later paper. Using this in- 
strument, stress-strain curves were ob- 
tained for paper demonstrating the de- 
pendency of these curves on direction of 
strip (machine or cross), on relative hu- 
midity,- sizing, etc. It was also shown 
conclusively that the shape of the curve 
depends on testing conditions, that the 
ultimate strength may vary widely, de- 
pending on the rate of loading and that 


reproducible, characteristic curves for pa- 
per may be obtained. Variations in ten- 
sile strength of fourdrinier paper in and 
across the machine are partly ascribable 
to fiber orientation, partly to the tensions 
on the sheet during drying. Variations 
in the cross-direction tensile strength of 
strips cut from different parts of the reel 
across the machine are caused by tensions 
developed in the cross direction of the 
sheet during drying. Thus a strip cut 
10 cm. from the edge had a tensile of 2.3 
kg., and one cut 110 cm. from the edge 
had a tensile of 2.9 kg. The creep of 
paper is important in the application of 
stiffness or bending tests and may render 
invalid the application of elasticity formu: 
lae based on Hooke’s law. The fact that 
Boltzmann's principle largely obtains for 
paper leads to the observation that paper 
is a body of essentially the same struc 
ture as other materials such as viscose 
fibers, glass threads, rubber, etc. Bérje 
Steenberg, Svensk Papperstidn. 50, No. 
6, 127-140 (1947) (In English). 


The second paper of this series, which 
evidently will consist of several more 
publications, is probably of more interest 
to papermakers than the first, inasmuch as 
it is concerned with the practical impor 
tance of the properties previously dis 
cussed with particular reference to relaxa 
tion of stress. The property of relaxa 
tion under stress is considered to be of 
more actual importance than breaking 
length in many instances. A good wall 
paper, for example, should be capable of 
stretching to conform to a slowly sagging 
wall without setting up undue stresses. 
The rate of relaxation may be low, but 
there must be some capacity for relaxa- 
tion of stresses. On the other hand, 
printing papers and bag papers, which 
are likely to be subjected to sudden 
stresses, must possess a high rate of relaxa- 
tion. In these uses, a paper with a short 
relaxation time and low ultimate tensile 
strength may show very much greater 
service strength than one with high tensile 
strength and low rate of relaxation. Crep- 
ing of paper lowers the tensile strength, 
but greatly increases the relaxation rate, 
and in many cases a creped paper gives 
better service than the same paper un- 
creped. Increased rates of relaxation may 
be achieved in several ways on the paper 
machine. The paper should be stretched 
as little as necessary in drying, calender: 
ing and winding. Slitting of the sheet at 
the dryers instead of at the reel helps to 
break up. the cross-direction tensions set 
up, reduces the strain-hardening and in’ 
creases the relaxation rate. All of these 
measures tend to increase what the author 
terms microcreping. Measurement of the 
capacity of paper to relax stresses when 
under strain may be carried out in several 
ways, the most direct being to deform the 
paper and study the rate of relaxation of 
stress with an instrument such as the 
author used. A second method is to study 
the damping of paper oscillations. Ex- 
tensibility, i.e., elongation at rupture, is 
a rough measure of relaxation rate. Im 
provement of the accuracy of extensibility 
attachments on commercial tensile test’ 
ers would probably lead to obtaining of 
much useful information. Ibid, 50, No. 
15, 346-350 (1947). 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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STANDARD OF 
THE INDUSTRY 


BOTTOMERS 


For the bag industry — for increased production and lower 
costs. S & W Bottomers and Multi-wall Tubers for pasted and sewed 
bags increase production, reduce spoilage and lower unit costs. New 
exclusive, time-saving features make these top production machines 
highly desirable in the modern plant. 
Smith & Winchester specializes in custom-built production equipment 
to meet the specific needs of the paper and paper bag industry. 
Inquiries are solicited. 

Serving the Paper Industry since 1828 


_wt pope The SMITH & WINCHESTER 


t Manufacturing Co. 
- SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 


TUBERS + BOTTOMERS + CUTTERS - CONTROL DEVICES - PUMPS 
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New Catalogues 


and Publications 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis.—An attractively illustrated 
eight-page bulletin issued by this com- 
pany is descriptive of their automatic 
self-priming pump, with new type auto- 
matic spring valve. This pump, which 
is adaptable to any drive, is available 
in five sizes. Ask for Bulletin No. 
086319B. 

Clark Tructractor Division, Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich.— 
The current number of Material Han- 
dling News, a picture magazine of mod- 
ern material handling, published by 
this company, shows how special at- 
tachments increase the usefulness of 
fork trucks. Of particular interest is a 
revolving scoop for handling rolls of 
paper. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton 
2, N. J.—Now available from this com- 
pany is their Worm Gearing Bulletin, 
which describes and illustrates the ad- 
vances of worm gearing. Much useful 
information is given in the book, in- 
cluding AGMA service classifications, 
selection practice, horsepower ratings, 
worm thread and gear tooth data for 
different ratios; dimensions and details 
of standard worm mountings, worm di- 
mensions, gear dimensions and dimen- 
sions of standard flanged rims. Ask for 
Bulletin WG 1220-5-46. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
—Just published are two booklets on 
Ethocel. The “Ethocel Data Handbook” 
contains information on the basic prop- 
erties of Ethocel, and suggestions for 
its use in lacquers, emulsions and hot 
melts. The other, “Recording Lacquers 
of Ethocel” is the first of a series of 
monthly bulletins on specialty coating 
applications. Copies may be obtained 
from any Dow office, or by writing to 
Coatings Section, Plastics Division, The 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago—Now available 
from this company is a bulletin de- 
scribing the features of their new Axial 
Air Gap Motor, and illustrating various 
applications. Write for Bulletin 2760. 

Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.—A new 
edition of their 38-page bulletin “Pneu- 
matic Control Valves and Controller 
Accessories” has been issued by this 
company. The bulletin includes the fol- 
lowing features—a color page showing 
the various identifying enamel finishes 
offered on Stabilflo valves, correspond- 
ing with the color code of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association; plates and 
tables of specifications for control 
valves, needle type valves, poppet valve 
and butterfly valves; separate sections 
on the Vernier Valvactor for high ac- 
curacy positioning of valve plungers, 
and on air switches and sub-panels for 
remote valve control. Also included is 
information on computing of valve 
sizes, with tables and formulas. Air 
filter sets, ventilating dampers and 
other accessories are illustrated and 
described. Ask for Bulletin 277-2. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0.— 
New catalogue sections issued by this 
company include Section 12040, descrip- 
tive of industrial rubber footwear; 
Section 12035, carbon dioxide fire ex- 
tinguishers; and Section 5000, super- 
heat compressed asbestos sheet pack- 
ings, which are suitable for packing 
against saturated and superheated 
steam, air, oils, acids, most chemical 
solutions, etc. Copies are available on 
request. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O.—This com- 
pany has issued a new technical serv- 
ice bulletin, No. 47-H1, on Hycar Amer- 
ican rubber latices, which are used in 
the paper industry for saturation, im- 
pregnation and coating applications. 
The bulletin may be had from the above 
address. 
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Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.—A new technical booklet issued 
by this company includes a description 
of the properties and uses of all Her- 
cules Powder Co.’s synthetic resins. A 
chart which matches resins with their 
actual and potential uses is an impor- 
tant feature, and will be of special in- 
terest to paper manufacturers. 


Nopeo Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 
—Just released is a new edition of the 
informative 40-page booklet obtainable 
from this company, entitled “Interpre- 
tation of Analysis for the Layman.” In- 
cluded is a cross-reference glossary of 
terms used in analyzing surface active 
chemicals, also a chapter describing the 
common methods of analyzing such 
agents, and the use of the analytical 
figures to deduce the cemposition of 
various materials. Copies can be ob- 
tained without charge from the Indus- 
trial Advertising Division, Nopco Chem- 
ical Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O.—Illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail in a new 12-page bul- 
letin released by this company, is their 
“Gyro-centric” screen for dry screening, 
separating, classifying, cleansing, re- 
claiming, and general dry process work, 
and for wet sifting or screening of 
liquids, dewatering operations, etc. 
Specification table is included, also a 
list of materials which can be screened 
with the machine. Write for Catalogue 
477. 

Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.—A folder descrip- 
tive of their new line-operated elec- 
tronic pH meter has been issued by this 
company. Uses and applications for this 





instrument are listed, including the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. Ask 
for Bulletin 110. 

The Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co., W. Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa.—Two booklets of impor- 
tance to the paper maker have been 
gotten out by this company. One is 
“The Role of the Amberlites,” which 
deals with the oontributions made by 
Amberlites to the paper, chemical and 
other industries. The other, “The 
Uformites for Paper,” is an informative 
booklet on synthetic resins in modern 
paper-making procedure. It discusses 
the history of wet strength in paper 
and its value in various applications. 
Specific data on preparation, operating 
conditions, dilution of resin and broke 
recovery with Uformite 467, 470 and 500 
are covered in detail. Story-telling 
photos taken at the Savannah, Ga, 
plant are used to illustrate the booklet. 


Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y.—Now being offered 
to chemists and engineers responsible 
for water supply problems in industrial 
plants and water supply departments, 
is a Technical and Engineering Bulle- 
tin No. 8, “Alkalies and Chlorine in the 
Treatment of Municipal and Industrial 
Waters.” In its 94 pages are sections 
on softening, purification, taste and 
odor removal, corrosion control, boiler 
feed water treatment, the use of alka- 
lies, chlorine and other chemicals and 
equipment, also lists of standard refer- 
ence books on subjects covered. It may 
be had without charge by writing to 
the above address. 

Warren Steam Pump Co., Warren, 
Mass.—A newly revised edition of their 
Bulletin 234 has been gotten out by this 
company, covering their Type SOD 
stock pumps for pulp and paper mills. 
Included in the folder is a composite 
dimension sheet showing pumps of this 
type with standard suction nozzles. 





BOOKS 


The Chemistry of Commercial Plas- 
ties—This text is the work of Reginald 
L. Wakeman, Director of Research, 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.—also Ad- 
visory Fellow, Mellon Institute. It is 
a volume of 848 pages profusely il- 
lustrated with sketches, charts and 
photographs. Each chapter is con- 
cluded with a list of literature refer- 
ences. The book opens with an intro- 
ductory chapter that explains the 
meaning of the word plastics and gives 
recognition to asphalt and pitch, na- 
tural resins, and shellac as natural 
products related to the plastics in- 
dustry. It then proceeds to treat the 
following subjects: History of the 
Plastics Industry; Raw Materials of 
the Plastics Industry; General Chem- 
ical Principles of Resinification; Me- 
chanical Manipulation of Plastics — 
Molding; Phenolic Plastics; Urea Plas- 
tics; Melamine Plastics; Aniline— For- 
maldehyde Resins; Aryl Sulfonamide— 
Formaldehyde Resins; Alkyds and Al- 
lied Resinous Esters; Polyamides — 
Nylon; Coumarone — Indene Resins, 
Miscellaneous Hydrocarbon’ Resins; 
Vinyl Resins; Polyvinylidene Chloride; 
Polystyrene; Polyvinyl Carbozole; 
Acrylic Resins; Contact Resins; Na- 
tural and Synthetic Elastomers; Rub- 
ber Derivatives; Cellulose Plastics; 
Lignin Plastics; Protein Plastics; Poly- 
meric Organosilicon—Oxygen Com- 
pounds; and Miscellaneous Resins. One 
hundred pages are devoted to the two 
chapters covering cellulose and lig- 
nin plastics. The book concludes with 
individual indexes of trade names, au- 
thors, and subjects. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 330 West 42nd S&t., 
New York. N. Y., is its publisher. Its 
price is $10.00 a copy. 


Coating and Ink Resins—Written by 
Dr. William Krumbhaar, president, 
Krumbhaar Chemicals, Inc., this book 
is presented as a technological study 
of resin types now in common use and 


with which the author is in contact 
through development and production 
work. The subjects covered by the text, 
as indicated by chapter headings, in- 
clude chemical fundamentals of coat- 
ing and ink resins—the internal resin 
structure, views on molecular weights, 
the maturing process, reactivities be- 
tween resins and oils; phenol resins— 
pure phenol resins, phenolic and alco- 
holic hydroxyl groups, rosin-modified 
phenolics; maleic resins—the polybasic 
acid components, the varieties of maleic 
resins; copal-type synthetics; chemical 
characteristics of resins; influence of 
resins on surface coatings—physical 
characteristics of coating resins, resin- 
oil combinations in coatings; influence 
of resins on printing inks—physical 
characteristics of ink resins, resin-oil 
combinations in inks; the application 
of resins—resin application in surface 
coatings, resin application in printing 
inks; machinery and equipment; the 
patent situation. Some of the illustra- 
tions of the text are reproduced in 
color. Closing with an extensive index, 
the volume totals more than 300 pages. 
Its publisher is Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; 
its price, $7.00 a copy. 


Compressed Air Handbook (First edi- 
tion)—This book totaling about 400 
pages, is divided into five subjects, each 
covered in a separate chapter. Chap- 
ter I, entitled Typical Applications of 
Compressed Air and Gas, presents an 
account of some of the many uses of 
compressed air in every-day use. The 


- types of machinery used for compress- 


ing air are treated in Chapter II, Rep- 
resentative Types of Compressor In- 
stallations. Air - Operated Portable 
Tools and Rock Drills is the subject of 
Chapter III. Suggestions and data on 
selection, installation, operation and 
care of compressed air plant are in- 
cluded in Chapter IV, entitled Engi- 
neering the Compressor Installation 
for Maximum Efficiency. Chapter V, 
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¢ STOP - 
Profit-Robbing Slime! 


NCONTROLLED slime eats its 

way through papermaking profits. 
To reduce the loss of productive ma- 
chine time, periodically remove slime 
from equipment. 


Specialized Oakite slime-removing com- 
pounds place the best in modern indus- 
trial chemistry at your disposal . . . help 
keep plates, rolls, save-alls, piping and 
chests clean and trouble-free. And ex- 
perienced Oakite service in your mill 
shows you how to use these materials to 
obtain the maximum in cleaning speed 
and economy. Get Oakite cleaning facts! 
Write for free 28-page booklet. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St..NEW YORK 6,N.¥ 
Techmical Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


MATERIALS 
METHODS 
SERVICE 
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LONGER MACHINE LIFE 


. +» LESS WORK SPOILAGE 


“C” or “Z" FOLDS 


Now you can obtain a precision perfect, high 
speed facial tissue folder to which units for em- 
bossing frills or seals on the dispensing edge of 
sheets may be installed as required. This machine 
pays for itself rapidly in time and materials 
saved. Write for complete detailed information, 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY e WIS 
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LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 
FOR PAPER MILLS 


REALLY COUNTS 


Nearly a half century of specialized en- 
gineering and field experience is concen- 
trated in a Bowser Lubricating System. 


The flexibility of Bowser lubricating 
equipment permits exact adaptation to a 
great many different types of production 
machinery in paper mills and other basic 
plants. 


Observation of these installations 
through the years has conclusively estab- 
lished the dependability and efficiency of 
Bowser Lubricating Systems. 


Bowser Engineers are at your service. 


You are invited to write, wire or telephone. 


BOWSER, INC., 
1315 Creighton Avenve, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 


LIQUID CONTROL SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 
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Compressed Air Engineering Data and 
Test Procedure, contains engineering 
data and standards established by the 
Compressed Air and Gas Institute. 
The book is priced at $3.00 a copy 
for purchase within the United States, 
$3.50 a copy elsewhere. The Compressed 
Air and Gas Institute, 90 West Street, 
New York 6, N. Y., is its publisher. 


Forest Products Research Guide in 
Fundamental and Applied Research 
(Second Edition)—As expressed in the 
foreword, “the purpose of this publica- 
tion is to summarize and classify, and 
to show: (1) the sources of reliable 
scientific knowledge and technical in- 
formation resulting from fundamen- 
tal and applied research in forest prod- 
ucts by research agencies, including 
educational institutions, and firms; and 
(2) the further research needed to 
round out more completely the know!l- 
edge on wood needed for maximum 
wood products development.” In all, 
860 sources of data are cited. The 
agencies listed include 130 universities, 
65 government bureaus, 100 producers, 
300 consumers and processors of for- 
est products, over 100 technical socie- 
ties and private laboratories, and over 
60 trade associations. About 70 for- 
eign agencies are included in the total. 

Various chapters deal with the struc- 
ture and properties of wood, general 
processing on or with wood, such as 
seasoning, gluing, connector joining, 
and impregnation; chemical use, waste 
use, and plastics; lumber and timber 
products, such as poles, cross arms, 
and mine timbers; buildings, building 
parts, and other structures; fabricated 
products including aircraft, containers, 
and furniture; and means and devices 
for selection of qualities of wood. An- 
other chapter lists reference books 
and pamphlets. 

In all, 860 sources of data are cited. 
These agencies have done or. have 
underway some 3,000 programs or 
projects. 

Totaling 142 pages and itemizing some 
460 types of fundamental and applied 
research, this publication (paper-cov- 
ered) has been published by and may 
be procured from American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eight- 
eenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The price is $2.00 a copy. 


Injection Molding of Plastics — Au- 
thored by Islyn Thomas, President, 
Thomas Manufacturing Corporation, 
this book presents a detailed, specific 
and practical coverage of the history, 
development, and mechanical problems 
involved in injection molding. The 
chapter headings follow: History, De- 
velopment of Injection Molding Tech- 
niques, Materials for Injection Molding, 
Molding Practices, Product Design, 
Mold Design and Construction, Finish- 
ing and Decorating, and Estimating 
and Costs. Also included are two ap- 
pendices—Appendix I being given over 
to definitions of physical properties; 
Appendix II, to general data. 

The book, containing over 500 illus- 
trations (including five color plates) 
and totaling nearly 550 pages, is priced 
at $10.00 by Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
N. Y., its publisher. 


Legends of Paul Bunyan—Compiled 
and edited by Harold W. Felton, this 
book presents a collection of more than 
100 stories and legends of over thirty 
authors about Paul Bunyan. The stories 
and legends are brought together un- 
der the following group headings: The 
Spirit of Paul Bunyan Is in America; 
Paul, the Baby and the Boy; Paul the 
Man; The Wonderful Big Blue Ox, 
Babe; Food and the Kitchen; Paul’s 
Fellow Workers, Pals and riends; 
Paul’s Adventures with Contemporary 
Heroes; Paul and the Animal King- 
dom; Paul’s Great Inventions; Paul's 
Vegetables; Pauli Made Geography; 
Paul Had a Way with Water; Paul 
Made and Met the Weather; The Spirit 
of Paul Bunyan Will Stay in America. 
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There also is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, eight full-page color illustra- 
tions, and thirty-five black and white 
drawings. The illustrations are by 
Richard Bennett. 

Totaling 439 pages (6%x9% inches) 
and bound in cloth, the book is priced 
at $5.00 a copy net by its publisher, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Letter Symbols for Chemical Engi- 
neering—This publication of 16 pages 
presents 163 letter symbols which are 
designed to provide the chemist and 
chemical engineer with an agreed 
group of letter symbols. The symbols 
cover only the field defined by the title 
and are not to be confused with those 
designating chemical elements or 
groups. 

In addition to a section covering 83 
such .general concepts as acceleration, 
diffusity, entropy, molecular weight, 
surface tension, thermal conductivity 
and others, the publication has special 
sections dealing with terms relating to 
heat transmission, flow of fluids, evap- 
oration, humidification, dehumidifica- 
tion, gas absorption and extraction, 
distillation, drying, sedimentation, fil- 
tration, screening and sampling, crys- 
tallization, centrifugation, and also 
various dimensionless numbers used by 
chemists. 

Approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association, and designated as 
American Standard Z10.12, the new 
standard was developed under a rep- 
resentative committee of which J. H. 
Perry, technical investigator, develop- 
ment department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, was chairman. The price of 
the standard, available through the 
American Standards Association, 70 
East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., is 
50 cents a copy. 


The Management Leader’s Manual— 
Edited by James O. Rice and M. J. 
Dooher, this manual has been designed 
for operating executives, supervisors 
and foremen. The twenty-two articles, 
which make up the text, were written 
by more than a score of management 
authorities. This material is arranged 
in seven sections, namely: Management 
Leadership in a Democracy; The Man- 
agement Leader’s Human Relations Re- 
sponsibilities; Interviewing and Coun- 
seling Techniques; Toward Safe and 
Efficient Production; Progressive Train- 
ing Techniques; Tests for the Manage- 
ment Leader; and Simplicity—The Key 
to Success. 

Spiral bound in blue leatherette, the 
manual is priced at $3.00 a copy. Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., is the 
publisher. 


Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 
(1948 edition)—This book of more than 
1200 pages contains about 670 pages 
of editorial material, 452 advertisers, 
and a buyers’ guide of 90 pages. In the 
editorial preface, C. W. Browne, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, states that about one- 
fourth of the articles deal with sub- 
jects not included in any previous vol- 
ume—another fourth, deal with fa- 
miliar topics in entirely new treat- 
ments. All of the material is conve- 
niently segregated into seven sections: 
namely, Introduction; The Changing 
Times; Planning Fundamentals; Mate- 


rials; Package Forms; Production, 
Shipping, Display; Buyers’ Guide and 
Directory. 


There are twenty chapters in the 
book which portray a broad picture of 
packaging, package planning, market 
research, and statistics of packaging. 
The procedure of transforming mate- 
rials into a finished package is illus- 
trated. There is information by author- 
ities in the field covering such sub- 
jects as changing market factors, 
changing consumer trends, population 
shifts, changing in buying habits, 
changes in outlets, store arrangements 
and display of merchandise. 

There is new information on the haz- 


ards packages encounter, on metal 
cans, on tubes in packaging, on pack- 
aging for shipment, as well as on the 
merchandising phase of packaging. 
Information on the Lanham Trade 
Mark Act, contributed by Government 
authorities, also is included in the 
text. 

Published by the Packaging Catalog 
Corporation, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., the book is priced at 
$6.50 a copy in the United States, $9.00 
in Canada (including duty and post- 
age), and $11.00 foreign. 


Paper Trade Terms . A Glossary 
for the Allied Trades (Revised and En- 
larged)—Compiled by William Bond 
Wheelwright, this work in library edi- 
tion and limited to 500 copies on rag 
content paper, contains 735 definitions. 
Among these definitions are a number 
of new terms resulting from the adap- 
tation of paper to wartime needs. 

The author gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of R. G. Macdonald, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, in the work of revision. 

Bound in stiff red cloth covers with 
title stamped in gold, the book is priced 
at $2.00 a copy. The Callaway Asso- 
ciates, 210 South St., Boston 11, Mass. 
is its publisher. 


Technological and Physical Investi- 
gations on Natural and Synthetic Rub- 
bers—One of a series of monographs on 
the progress of research in Holland 
during World War II, this book by 
A. J. Wildschut, research engineer of 
the Rubber Foundation (Delft, Hol- 
land), covers a survey of investigations 
in the field of rubber and rubber-like 
materials which were carried out in 
the Netherlands between the summer 
of 1939 and the summer of 1944. The 
work is divided into two major parts, 
namely: Technological Investigations 
and Physical Investigations. The chap- 
ters appearing in the section under 
Technological Investigations are: 
Standard Measurements, Miscellaneous 
Investigations and Modification by 
Means of the Vulcanization Process. In 
the section under Physical Investiga- 
tions, the chapters are: Physical Meth- 
ods in Structural Research, Measure- 
ments Concerning Plasticity and Elas- 
ticity of Vulcanized Rubbers, Mechani- 
cal Properties under Special Circum- 
stances, X-Ray Investigations, Some 
Electrical Investigations, and General 
Conclusions. 

Totaling about 175 pages, and paper- 
covered, the book is priced at $3.00 a 
copy. The publisher is the Elsevier 
Publishing Co., Inc., 215 Fourth. Ave, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Wood Pulp and Allied Products (Sec- 
ond Edition)—Dr. Julius Grant is the 
author of this work as he was of the 
first edition which was titled Wood 
Pulp. The new title indicates the in- 
creased breadth of the text. In the 
main, however, the subject follows the 
same general lines of the first edition 
with attention being given to a number 
of the more recent developments. 

The two opening chapters give fun- 
damental technological and _ historical 
information. The text then proceeds to 
discuss cellulose and the wood fibre, 
the identification and evaluation of 
pulping woods, the preparation of wood 
for pulping, the mechanical or ground- 
wood process (including semi-chemi- 
cal), the chemical processes, the bleach- 
ing of wood pulp, the mechanical! puri- 
fication and de-watering of wood pulp, 
by-products from wood and wood pulp- 
ing process, testing methods, and the 
uses of wood pulp. The presentation 
includes 38 illustrations. The book in- 
cludes both an author and a subject 
index. Also each chapter closes with 4 
list of reading references. 

Totaling about 325 pages, and priced 
at 35s. 0d. a copy, the book has been 
published by Leonard Hill, Ltd. 1 
Stratford Place, London, W. 1, England. 
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In our 12 years of membership in the National Safety 
Council, The Flintkote Company has achieved a low ac- 
cident frequency as compared with the industry average. 

We are naturally proud of our record in preventing 
accidents. Of possible greater value are the improve- 
ments in worker morale and production efficiency which 
accompany a reduction in accidents. The Flintkote Com- 
pany is constantly striving to improve its already good 
record, largely with the help of the services received 
from the National Safety Council which are vital in our 














accident prevention program. 








It costs a great deal more to tolerate accidents 
than to prevent them. The 305 members of the 
Council’s Paper and Pulp Section will vouch for 
that statement! 


Would you like to know how this non-profit co- 
operative association can help you cut accident 
costs and improve your employee and public re- 
lations? Then write today for full information. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL cities winci 









1. J. HARVEY, Jr. 


President 
The Flintkote Company 











8 COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENOINCERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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What Will They Do 9 
to Wood Next & 


@ @ @ Frankly we don’t know; but this Abstracting 
service CAN tell you what the world is doing now. 


FOREST PRODUCTS AND UTILIZATION brings 
you, four times a year, the latest information from all 
countries on such subjects as — 


Logging, conversion, seasoning, preser- 
vation 


Constructional engineering 
Mechanical and chemical utilization 


Sources, supplies, patents, analyses 


And Also On 


Forest by-products, from fuel and char- 
coal to oils, gums, resin, rubber, floss 
and fibres. 


Compiled by the Imperial Foresty Bureau, Oxford, 
England, and published uniformly with Forestry Abstracts. 


Annual subscription 10s. Od.; single 
parts 3s. Od. from — 


The Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, 
Central Sales Branch, 
Penglais, ABERYSTWYTH, UK.e@ ee 


Write for a Free Sample Copy 
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RAGS (Domestic) Wool Tares— ; Salt Cake— | Hag Content Ledger— 
Light ...-+-..sss000s -++ 6.50 to 6.75 Dom. bulk (wks) ton.... 22.00 to 24.00 per cust, 
NEW RaGs oe Bee 7.00 to 7.25 Imp. bulks on dock— (In Ton Lots) 
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(All Prices Are Nominal) No. 1 small ......-.... -50 to 5. Paper Bags. cwt......... 1.25 to 1.85 a iar aaatieeetetee 25,16— 
Sisal Rope— Barrels, cwt. . coccese SOO LO 
i. 2 ccs wee ab 6.00 to 6.50 Soda (Caustic) — Sulphite Bond— 
Blue Overalls ...........+ - 
Corduroy, Men's . | No. 1 small .........-. 5.50 to 6.00 Solid drums, ewt......... 2.85 to 3.00 per cut. 
Corduroy, Ladies’ New Burlap Cuttings...... 6.50 to 7.00 Ground and fieke, drums, Alr dry, watermarked.... — 
Washables, No. Jute Threads— CWE. occ reeeeceees «+» 8.25 to 3.75 No. 1 watermarked..... 17.00 
Percales .........-- . Sodium Silicate— No. 2 watermarked...... 16.00 
: Foreign (Nom.) ........ 6.50 to 7.00 outa Slee . . = os 
Light Prints, Ne. 1 Domestic ......... Tl €00te 650) wo deg., 55 gxl. drums, oe 6 C...... 55.25 oe 
Khaki Cuttings— Suiene— (works) ewt w.--+e 1.65 to 2.05 as 
Bleachable ............+- 7.00 to 7.50 N ! 40 deg.. 35 gal drums, Sulphite Ledger— pat 
Unbleachable ............ 680to 7.00) NO 1 Sisal.........-.-. 5.50 to 5.75 (works), cwt cess 80 tO 1.45 por cwt 
. Ph i Ciievensestcoess 5.00 to 5.25 | Oar 
New White Canvas 11.00 t0 12.00] Soft jute .............. 4.50 to 4.75 | Starch— Zane | om 
New Mixed Blacks......... 5.00to 5.25] Mixed ......... 2.50to 2.75 | Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, ewt. 6.52— No 1 watermarked...... 17.60 oe 
Canton Flannels, Bleached. . 11.00 to 11.50 | Pearl, barrels, ewt. ..... 6.52— 2 watermarked...... 16.80 Ae 
Shirt Cuttings— Paper (Sp.) bags, ewt... 6.52— Ne 4 watermarked...... 16.10 eee 
New White No. 1....... 12.50 to 13.00 : Powdered, barrels. ewt 6.63 eee 
White Shrunk ...... --» 9.50 to 10.00 WASTE PAPER Sulphur (Crude) Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— tee 
Silesias No. 1........... 9.00 to 9.50 ner % oe om 
New Unbleached 13. 00 to 13 50 The following are quotations, dollars per (Mine) bulk. long ton... 16.00 to -— 
Fancy .................. 7.00to 7.50] ‘0%. for No. 1 packing f.o.b. New York: | Tai Embossed (25 Ibs. up).... - 
ag Aino (All Prices Are Nominal) Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) mee Ay ES 
American .......... -.2+ 8.50 to 9.00 per ton COM eeeeeeeeeeeees -++ 20.00 to 28.00 Greaseprof— = 
SE senegetanscueeduue 14.50 to 15.50 | Shavings— Canadian ...........+.+- 35.00 to 45.00 Bleached (25 Ib. up)... —- 
Grey ..... seseeees -+o 18.50 to 16.50 Hard white Env. Cuts....150.00— Titanium Dioxide— Unbleached (25 Ib. up... - 
Hard White, No. 1...... 120. Barium Pig., bbis.. Ib... .06% to .07 
‘ ~%® 9, RN Calcium Pig., bbls., Ib... .06% to .06% | News— 
RAGS (Domestic) Soft White. Misc. ...... 90.00— Zine Sulphide, bbls., Ib.... 10.50 to 10.75 per ton 
Fly Leaf, No. 1........ - 55.00— Rolls, Standard (Contract) 90.00— 
OLD RAGS Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1.. 45.00— Rolls (Spot) ............ (Nominal) 
Quotations to consuming mills, dollars | No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody. 35.00— WOOD PULP SN Tadciubadancerses 109.00— 
ner hundred pounds, f.o.b. New York. | Flat Stock— a eS nae 
— No. 1 Heavy Books and aut Anutun gum. eat tab tees | Sete 
(All Prices Are Nominal) Magazines .... .- 27.50 to 30.00 points with former OPA freight allowances per ream 
— Mixed Books ........... 20.00 to 21.00 are: ° White No. : Lneesnnuhee 1.70— 
. , Ledger Stock— ; EE epee 1.60— 
Roofing— a dale 90.00 to 95.00 (All Prices Are Nominal) Bleached ‘ane Tarnish .. —- 
SS a 1.85 to 1.90 _~ Bees? wscenerseey 70. no Bleached sulphite, Swedish.175.00 to 185.00 Colored ....0--eeeeeseeee ~ 
ot heehee tie oe | an, oon No. 1 Mixed (Colored).. 70.00 to 80.00 Bleached sulphite, Finnish.185.00— Anti- Tarnish Kraft....... 1.85— 
No. 3 and No. 4.. ... 1.55 to 1.65 | Manflas— Bleached sulphite. dom... .120.00 to 125.0¢ Manilla “saa sneeuenees 1.50— 
Twos and Blues— New Env. Cuttings..... 130.00 to 140.00 | Fasy bleaching sulphite. . = be ets.) 
ena 3.25 to 3.50 New Env. Cuts, One-Cut. —- Tinbleached sulphite. Swed. ‘145. 00 to 165.00 i" s0— 
PORES ceccees “a om . Extra Manilas ..... a he Unbleached sulphite, Fin. ..155.00— oom Bech ad lg 
Thirds and Blues— Manila Tab Cards, Free of Tinbleached sulphite, dom. .115.00— Nap wy ‘crepe an 
Repacked ...... 3.00 to 3.25] Ground Wood .......... 80.00 to 85.00 | Unbleached kraft. Swedish.140.00 to 155.00 aa i ox ames 
Miscellaneous . +++ 2.50 to 2.75] Colored Manila Tab Cards.. 65.00 to 70.00 | 1," a — hell - nS apsteloatas Cnciile .80— 
Whites, No. 1— ee eee” eee ones eae Tollet, Bleached ae 
. Kraft— T'nbleached kraft. southern. 99 00 to 120.00 (Mr shte.) per cs 7.60 
Bepeeed 2c cscs ssccceces 4.50 to 4.75 N Envel Cutt! 115.00 to 120.00 | Bleached sulphate. Swedish.175.00 to 185.00 a Oeeeee — 
Miscellaneous ‘! 3.75to 4.00| ‘Tripted Sorted Non 1 ” Bleached soda. domestic. .120.00 to 128.00 | Tollet, Unbleached ia 
White, No. 2— eer api 70.00 to 75.00 | Sulnhite screenings, dom... 55.00 to 65.00 ee See wr Sanne _— 
» is New 100% Cor. Cuts..... 65.00 to 70.00 | Sulphate screenings. dom.. 55.00 to 65.00 
Re <2 -0aneosernnssp 3.50 to 3.75) No. 1 Old Assorted...... 50.00 to 55.00 | Groundwood. domestic and Towels— 
Miscellaneous vere 3.00to 3.25] Canadian .......0....+. 75.00 to 80.00 per cass PI 
: White Blank ..... «es 70.00 to 75.00 Sen gootesereocces : = 
RAGS (Foreign) ED cneiccascaeimes 20.00 to 22.50 PAPER ieetaaeorse se ‘ 
> £4 16.00 to 17.00 Wrappings (Kraft)— 
ex dock New York City Old Corrugated Containers.. 25.00 to 27.00 er cwt 
: N . f.0.b. New York City ? 
NEW RAGS ew Corrugated Cuts...... 35 ON to 27.00 nd: 7.00 to 1.50 
per cut Mill Wrappers ............ 25 00 to 26.00 | (All Prices Are Nominal) Sapna ~* stteeeee - en ie 
New Dark Cuttings........... Rox Board Chins seeeeee 10 00 to 11.90 | Boards~+- per ton Stendard Wrapping > 6.25 to 6.75 
New Mixed Cuttings. af No. 1 Mixed Paper........ 12.00 to 13.00 BED: sccaduneckaiens 94.00— Standard Bag ..... 6.25 to OTE 
New Light Silesias.. os 8 Chlp ...c- ee - 90.00— Variety. Bag .. - 
Light Flannelettes ........... $ Nomina) Chip, tube and ceeee 95.00— 
Unbleached Cuttings ......... ! CHEMICALS Chip, full blending..... 97.50— Wrappings (Sulphite and 
New White Cuttings.......... ! Chip. sgl. mila. lined... 95.00— Bleached Kraft)— 
New Light Oxfords........... ! f.0.b. shipping point Coated, white patent (Rolls, f.0.b. mill) 
New Light Prints............ J (All Prices Are Nominal) 016 1 
° Alum (Papermakers)— Giedes Sipe 
RAGS (Foreign) a ere 4.25- ° eee - per cwt. 
Ground, cewt. _........++. 4.00- 2 MF. & M.G. Waring. 
ex dock New York City Powdered, cwt. .......... 4.40- —= yon sat .- b. A = om. 20 Ib. (Carloads only — 
we . Manufacturing and ot er- (10,000 Ibs.) ......... = 
OLD RAGS Blane Fixe— . entials allowed: Drug wrapp., 85 Ib. i 
per cwt Pulp, bulk, ton........ $72.50— (Per ewt. in ton lots) 
No. 1 White Linens .......... } Dry, barrels, pound..... 82.50— Uncoated (Untrimmed) Unbleached “aper 
No. 2 White Linens .......... ! Bleaching Powder— — _— 1 Com. Gr Butch, 40 Ib. - 
No. 3 White Linens ...... 1 TE, GOR eessevccces 3.00 to 3.50 | Book, White (M. F.)— No. 1 Butchers...... - 
No. 4 White Linens .......... | 
No. 1 White Cottons.......... ! — — | “her Fin orn aut Fe 
No. 2 White Cottons.......... ! oeane ae (bags), oa phite, 30 Ib.. - 
No. 8 White Cottons.......... etter stencecasas 32.00 to 34.00 pase No. 2 Imit. Parch & 
No. 4 White Cottons.........+ Argentine, Ib. .......... 31.00 to 32.00 | No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 sides. White — Dry Fin. Groc. oe 
Fxtra Light Prints........... ! c phite, 30 Ib. ...... = 
an tM he... \ Nomina) | China Clay— | oa White (Trimmed . bya Steam Finish, 50 Ib. in 
Med. Light Prints Domestic Filler aoe ees wate Ly Water Finish, 50 Ib... - 
Dutch Blue Cottons... “a 9 Bulk (mine) ton...... 10.00 to 15.00 No. 8 Glossy ee aaghiptionet 17. 60— 
French Rlue Cottons ! Doamectic Coating RT Nie pacientes a Manilas— 
French Blue Linens ! Bulk (mine) ton....... 15.00 to 25.00 No. iy > Seyeeeneee ee 15.25— Envp. Mila., Sub. 16-40 
Thecks and Blues............. ! Imrarted «shin ide) CIS Lithe (Varnish).......... ger Eee - 
Linsey Garments ........... ! Bulk (lump) ton...... 22.00 to 30.00 C18 Litho (Non-¥: rnish) oi eient- Envy. Mia., Sub. 16-28 
Terk Cottons ................1 ieee ane a ane ae - EE eben canis - 
Old Sh eries . anit ach } ting ners—f.o.b. mill with zone. r 
re Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.25 to 2.50 | quantity, packing and other differentials Envy. Mla. (Prices based 
on large sheets untrim’d 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib...... 1.60 to 1.65 | allowed: ream-marked, in bdis.) 
ROPE and BAGGING Give. (C.P.) gone. aes * % on | aie Quin Oke. ° F F 
Litharge, powd., ., Ib... 16% to ag en Wrapp. Mia. 35 Ib. up— 
f.0.b. and ex dock Now York City Resin (Gum)— far cwt. Ne 1 Sg i - 
New York ner 100 Ibs. (In Ton Lots) i oD wceedsenscvesocce - 
(All Prices Are Neminal) eee eee 9.25— Fretra 100% Rag........ 48.70— 
per cwt.  <evees osenecceensse 9.25— BONED BD cncedacdeccens 42.70— M.G. Sulphite and Kraft 
Gunny No. 1— Dita da wan cencnedeonses 10.15— 75% Rag ....-... .. 33.10—~- (other than Waring) 
PUPOR  ccccccccccces . .Nominal WUE ovesceceacnesedaes 10.40— 50% Rag ere Grade B20 Ib.......... - 
Domestic ..............+- 6.75 to 7.00 ' Rosin (Wood), carlots..... 6.25— 23% Rag ...... cecees 24.50— Grade A-22 Ib.... = 95 
_ 
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IDAHO 


Loiate Starch 


“THE FINEST MADE” 


MAGIC VALLEY 








eicitit PROCESSING COMPANY 9:22:23: 
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STARCH COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


MENAN. STARCH 
COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc. 


15 PARK ROW «+ NEW YORK 7, N 





PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





For accurate measurement of 


BRIGHTNESS 
GLOSS 
OPACITY 
COLOR 


of paper and paper products. 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate. 


Write for literature 


PHOTOVOLT CORPORATION 
95 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 











——— 
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Regulation and Control 
to Paper Mill Standards 


Stickle Valves are precision made 
for accurate regulation; simply de- 
signed for dependable operation; 
given extreme sensitivity for exact- 
ing control; and ruggedly built for 
long service life. 






















A single-seated 
valve piston, bal- 
anced with pilot 
stem, insures a leak 
proof valve in Series 
400 design (at 
right) available in 
Spring Loaded, 
Weight Loaded and 
Lever Types. Bulle- 
tin No. 435. 






Stickle Valves are especially made 
to supply the accurate regulation 
and close control essential for high 
efficiency in paper production. 
Available in Double-Seated, Semi- 
Balanced and Single-Seated, Bal- 
anced series in wide range of sizes. 


Stickle Regulating 
Valves, Series 200 (at 
right) semi-balanced, 
in Spring Loaded, 
Weight Loaded, and 
Lever Types. Bulletin 
No. 235— At left, a 
Spring Balanced Valve 
of exceptional merit for 
small equipment. 


STICKLE 


STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


2215 VALLEY AVENUE-INDIANAPOLIS 1, INDIANA 





Other Stickle Equipment for Paper Mills 


Stickle Automatic Paper Drying Systems—either with standard Stickle 
Tension Control or Stickle Tension and Thermal Control—reduce 
manual attention, improve operating efficiency, increase volume, save 
steam, control moisture content to predetermined content, and improve 
quality of product. Bulletin No. 160. 
Stickle Differential Drainage—a rapid circulation system pyouining oper- 
ation of paper machines at varying pressures and pumping condensate 
direct to boilers at nigh temperature with Boiler Return System or to 
feed water heater with high duty vacuum pump. 

Stickle Open Float Steam Traps—in series designs for all purposes and 
sizes for capacity requirements. Widely used for individual dryer 
drainage and other drainage needs in paper mills. Bulletins Nos. 
415, 315, and 115. 

Stickle Open Coil Feed Water Heaters—guaranteed for larger capgcity in 
smaller space. Large range of sizes in deaerating and non-deaerating 
types. Long service life with negligible upkeep cost. Bulletin No. 117. 
Stickle Oil and Steam —large steam areas and four baffles for 
repeated reduction of velocities remove all cylinder oil from exhaust 
steam. Horizontal and vertical types. Bulletin No. 200. 
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GENUINE 

BAUER PLATES 

FOR BAUER 
PULPERS 





"Tuere’s far more to making 
plates for Bauer pulpers than meets 
the eye. That’s why genuine Bauer 
‘omy last far longer—are in the 
ong run more economical plates. 


Made of patented abrasion-resisting 
alloy. Skillfully cast and ground and 
also precisely balanced. 

Equally important— perhaps far 
more so—is the fact that Bauer 
plates shed no metal particles to con- 
taminate the sheet. 


Many plate patterns available for 
both 24” and 36” pulpers. 


Make it a practice to use Bauer 
plates. You'll get longer wear and be 
money in the pocket. 


Ive 


THE BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


























GLAUBER’S SALTS 


The New Sodium Sulphate plant at 
Chaplin, Saskatchewan, Canada, expects 


to be producing natural Sodium Sulphate 
of a very high degree of purity early in 
1948. 

A considerable quantity of Glauber's 


Salts is now available and inquiries are 
invited— 


SASKATCHEWAN MINERALS 
Sodium Sulphate Division, 
Government Insurance Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 





GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 
Mill Architects & Consulting Engineers 
441 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Established 1900 
George F. Hardy John A. Hardy 
Members—Am. Soc. C.E.; Am. Soc. M.E.; Eng. Inst. Can.; TAPPI 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
eperts Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 


Design—Complete Plans—Supervisien 


mB EAN Ox @ 











STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 





for all equipment ex, to corrosion by 
sulphite acids or other corrosive agents 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT 7. MICH. 





CONFIDENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE (Confidential) WITH EM- 
PLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND EXECUTIVES 
SEEKING POSITIONS 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 





WANTED: CAUSTIC SODA 
Paying 10c lb. F.O.B. N. Y. 
Also other chemicals, papers, dyes, 
surplus and inventory lots. 
SANDERS & SLOAT, INC. 
180 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





SITUATION WANTED—Bookkeeper-Accountant (Male) — 
Accounting education and experience; financial statements, per- 
petual inventory, pay-rolls, etc. Competent and reliable. Several 
years experience in Paper and Twine business. Excellent refer- 
ences. Location convenient to New York, N. Y. Address Box 
456, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—Mechanical Engineering Draftsman, with experi- 
ence in pulp and paper mills, may apply for attractive job with 
good firm in South Arkansas. Address Box 457, Fritz Publications, 


Inc. 








WANTED—Chemist or engineering graduate about 28 to 34 
years old, with mill or technical paper or board experience, for 
sales service and marketing of emulsified sizing products. Appli- 
cant’s headquarters preferably in Chicago area, for traveling ™ 
Middle states. Excellent opportunity with nationally known com- 
pany with countrywide manufacturing and office points. Write 
qualifications and references, including recent snapshot. Address 
Box 458, Fritz Publications, Inc. 


—— 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 


Refer to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
mill office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 
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PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR MILL OFFICE 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER'S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's 
service listing sources of purchase 
of machinery, equipment, chem- 
icals and supplies and other im- 
portant information. 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill equipment and sup- 
plies present in these descriptive 
pages important information about 
their products. 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and other 
authoritative data relative to the 
proper operation and maintenance 
of pulp and paper mills. 


These firms describe their 


products in the 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
(industrial Chemicals Div.) 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins and Company, E. C. 
Atlantic Steel Corporation 
Aurora Pump Company 


Bagley and Sewall Co., The 

Baldwin-Duckworth Div. of 
Chain Belt Co. 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Becco Sales Corporation 

Beloit Iron Works 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., Th 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Div. (Blaw-Knox Co.) 

Bowser, Inc. 

Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Division 
of Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carbonite Metal Company 
Carthage Machine \ a 
Cash Company, A. W. 

Chain Belt Co.’ of Milwaukee 
Chemipulp Process Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chicago Electric Co 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
ClarkClark-Aiken Co., The 
Control! Equipment Corp. 
Crane Co. 


Deublin Compan 

DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundry 
English China Clays Sals Corp. 


Fabri-Metals, Inc. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 

Fitchburg Screen Plate €o., Inc. 

Fleishel Lumber Company 

Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Corporation 

Foxboro Company, The 

Fuller Brush Company, The 


Garlock Packing Company, The 
Gates Engineering Company 
General American Trans- 
portation Corporation 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Glens Falis Machine Wks., Inc. 
Glidden Company, The 
Golden-Anderson Valve 
Specialty Co. 
a Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Gruendiler Crusher % Pulv. Co. 
Gwiliiam Company, The 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Harris-Seybold Company 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hendrick ay ey B Co 
Hercules — Co. 
Hermann Mfg. Co. = 
Hills-McCanna Company 
Holyoke Machine Company 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
Hyster Company 


Improved Paper Mchy. Corp. 
Infileco Inc. 


1947-48 edition 


James Mfg. Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 
Jones Fdry. & Mch. Co., W. A. 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 

Kohler System Company, The 

Koppers Company, Inc. 
(Fast's Coupling Dept.) 


Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 
Langston Company, Samuel M. 
Lawrence Mch. & Pump Corp. 
Leader Iron Works, Inc. 
Link-Belt Company 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Maxson Automatic Mchy. Co. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Michigan Pipe Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Morris Machine Works 
Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & 
yers, Inc. 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 

National Casein Sales 

— 4~ Company 
Nekoosa Foundry & Machine 
Works. Inc. 

Nichols Engineering & 
Research Corp. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Northern Engineering Works 


Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Ine. 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
pliances, Inc. 

Paper Makers Chemical Dept., 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 

Perfecting Service Cameo 

Perkins & Son. Inc 

Pittsburgh Piping a Egul . Co. 

Porter Company, Inc., K. 

Pusey & Jones ‘orp. "The 


Record Foundry & Machine Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Research Corporation 

Rice Barton Corporation 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower te¢ 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 


Sandy Hill tron & Brass Works 
Seybold Division, Harris- 
Seybold Company 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simpson Co., The Orville 
Sinclair Company, The 
Smith Corporation, A. O. 
Spraying Systems Company 
Sprout-Waldron & Company 
Stainless Steel Division, Pitts- 
a Piping & Equip. Co. 
Stebbins Engrg. & Mfg. Co. 
Swenson Evaporator Company 
Syco Manufacturing Corp. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Trent Tube Manufacturing Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, ‘ae 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Westinghouse Electric ban. 
Whiting ey 

Wiley — be Compan 
Wolferz Alloy Equipment, E. C. 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD for December, 1 


59 East Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, 


ILLINOI: 
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Brown stock refining 
in hot liquor... 


\BRRUT WWW 
MT onshgdarinn Ensign 














Designed, Built 


SINCE V-J DA 











| DOWNINGTOWN 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 





CANTILEVER TYPE. MACHINE 


with three (3) top (not bottom) 
Downingtown Suction Press Rolls 


baile for the 





of Insulating Wall Board 


_ Ask us about other paper and board - 4 
machines we have recently built, and — 
are building . . . . Downingtown Mfg. | 

- Co., Downingtown, Pa. 3 
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